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Preface 


This book is an introduction to the field 
of education and to the profession of 
teaching. It deals with the realities of the 
social and cultural scene and the relation- 
ships of these realities to the social mis- 
sion and tasks of schools today. The book 
was planned to provide a basic orienta- 
tion to the full intellectual challenge of 
education as a field of study and to teach- 
ing as a career. 

Those who read and >.udy this book 
have been to many schools. These schools 
may have been in big cities, small towns, 
or isolated mountain valleys. Tliey may 
have been schools richly supported b\' 
abundant local wealth or schools depend- 
ent upon the meager resources of im- 
poverished villages. They were elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, and 
senior high schools; private, public, or 
parochial;* big or small; old or new. 


Unique to the American scene is the 
infinite and rich variety of its schools. 

The perception of teaching and of the 
educational process that most beginning 
education students have is affected by the 
numerous active roles imposed on him as 
a student. This book attempts to initiate 
a change in the student’s point of view 
toward teaching, from the receptive to 
the active, from receiving to giving. I'he 
prospective teacher will gradually learn 
that the school and the classroom situ- 
ation do not look the same from “the 
other side of the desk.” 

The American system of education is 
different from any other educational sys- 
tem in the world. I'he American teacher 
as an agent of this unique enterprise needs 
to sense and feel the significance and 
meaning of the social institution of 
which he is a part. And because the 
teacher needs to know about the total 
system, the book is planned for courses 
enrolling students in both elementary 
and secondary teaching. 

The variety of America’s schools is 
surpassed only by the variety of the 
children who come to them. These arc 
the clients with whom the teacher deals, 
the individuals for whom the institution 
is designed. An understanding of some of 
the pressures to which children and youth 
arc subject is necessary for the beginning 
teacher. Furthermore, he must know how 
schools are organized to perform their 
important task. Few outside the schools 
recognize the complexity of a modern 
educational system. Few have insight into 
the varying roles of school board, super- 
intendent, school specialists, and teachers. 
Such understandings arc, however, essen- 
tial to the young adult seeking to become 
a productive and competent member of 
the teaching profession. 

An overview of the modern curriculum 
of the total school program, including 
current issues and new programs in spe- 
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cific areas, is presented here. The cur- 
riculum is the heart of education. It is 
essential that its importance is empha- 
sized early and that the forces molding 
and defining it are understood. 

Teaching as a profession is new and 
still plagued with growing pains. The 
question whether or not teaching is in 
fact a profession is a pertinent one. The 
characteristics of a profession and the 
education of a member of a profession 
are dealt with objectively and clearly. 
The degree of success that teaching has 
achieved in its struggle for recognition 
as a profession is better understood v\'ithin 
the broader context of professionalism 
per se. 

The organizational sequence of the 
book takes the student through four 
major areas of study. Part I looks at the 
social role of teachers, both as a profes- 
sional group and as individuals in the so- 
ciety and community. The education of 
a teacher and some of the issues and 
trends in teacher education are examined. 
Part II deals with children and youth. 
The kinds of differences and similarities 
students present, the out-of-school, un- 
organized educational influences to whibh 
our culture subjects students, and the 
subcultural characteristics of schools arc 
discussed. Part III, an introduction to the 
social foundations of American educa- 
tion, offers the prospective teacher a 
view of the history and development of 
the American system of public education 
as well as an understanding of the present 
educational resources we possess. It em- 
phasizes the great social and technological 
changes that our society is undergoing 


and that must inevitably mean significant 
modifications in the schools. Part IV 
analyzes the factors that must be con- 
sidered in determining' the professional 
status of any occupation and applies these 
guide lines to teachings. The need for a 
philosophy of education, a value rationale 
for teachers, logically follows. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that teachers 
must possess above all else the qualities 
of flexibility and eagerness for the chal- 
lenge of change and improvement. 

We feel compelled to point out clearly 
.some of the things this book is not de- 
signed to do. First, it is not a methods 
textbook. Courses in which teaching 
methods are combined with an introduc- 
tion or orientation to teaching will need 
to supplement this book with other re- 
sources and materials. 

Second, this book is not adequate by 
itself as a complete social foundations 
text. It may be used as a basic text for 
such courses, but again it would need 
reinforcement by the wise selection of 
supplementary readings that take the 
student deeper into the social and cul- 
tural bases for education as an institution. 

This book is, however, as has been 
stated, .specifically planned for students 
in introduction or orientation courses 
that enroll students in all types of teach- 
ing programs, and for students who may 
still be considering whether or not to 
enter teaching as a career. This book will 
provide a sound basis for later specialized 
foundations and methods work. 

J. D. G. 

L. M. McC. 

College Park, Maryland 
December 1963 
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T edcher 


EDUCATION IS A HUMAN PROCESS THE PRI* 
MARY FIGURES IN THIS PROCESS ARE TEACHERS 
AND PUPIIS THERE ARE MANY KINDS OF 
TEACHERS AND THE DIFFERENCES AMONG 


PUPILS ARE INFINITE. 


OUT OF THE INTERAC- 


TION OF TEACHERS AND 



PUPILS COMES educa- 
tion— THE RESULT OF 
THE PROFESSIONAL EF- 
FORTS OF TEACHERS 
AND THE LEARNING AC- 
TIVITIES OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 




This hook emphasizes aspects of teach- 
ing that have to do with schools, teachers, 
and the school curriciihini, whicli it looks 
at primarily as special understandings of 
teachers. Put in another way, teaching 
behavior and function arc the first con- 
cerns. The education, development, and 
role c)f the teacher as a specialized indi- 
vidual arc large topics; to do them justice 
in a single text necessitated omitting 
much that could contribute greatly to 
the book, l-^or example, readers must bear 
in mind that first and foremr)st a teacher 
should come to his teaching tasks quali- 
fied in a superior fashion as an dincatcd 
person. I fc should have experienced the 
liberalizing influence of a superior educa- 
tion. It is only on such a basis that effec- 
tive teacher education and practice can 
be adc(|uatc for our time. Therefore, 
when we discuss the specialized needs of 
teachers and the daily function of teach- 
ers it is always with the thought in mind 
that they are persons selected in terms 
of superior intellectual capacity and 
achievement. 
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I Teachers 
Are 

Important 

The long journey that takes a person 
from infancy to adulthood is accom- 
plished with the help of many teachers. 
The first teacher a child has is his mother, 
and then his father and his brothers and 
sisters. Soon, when he ventures forth 
into the street, he is taught many lessons 
by other children; some of these lessons 
may be rough and painful, others enjoy- 
able and stimulating. 

Adults other than the child’s parents 
enter the home; these, too, are part of the 
child’s education. Inanimate objects also 
serve as teachers. Almost every home in 
America has electronic educators— the 
radio and television. What a vast and 
incredibly complicated world enters the 
living room when these marvels of man’s 
ingenuity are turned on! What an extra- 
ordinary education they may provide the 
watching and listening child! One must 
add up the five or six years of these edu- 
cational .influences before the school- 


teacher even appears upon the scene. The 
total learning achieved by a child before 
age five is tremendous— and all of it with- 
out a formal, professional teacher! 

One of the best expressions of what we 
may call total environmental teaching 
was written many years ago by a thought- 
ful and revered educational philosopher: 

The education of the individual begins at 
birth, or even before birth, and continues 
throughout life. The school provides a frac- 
tion of this totality of experience. Children 
live two, three, four, five, six years before 
they start school. They live in the home, 
in the neighborhood, on the street, in the 
country village. They come and go with 
their parents, older brothers and .sisters and 
friends; they take on language, habits, cus- 
toms, attitudes, 'riiey lose themselves and 
begin to find themselves in their emotions. 
Their bodies are coordinated and the emo- 
tional patterns of their lives are incipiently 
developed. If we may believe modern psy- 
chology, the patterns of their lives are 
established before they ever enter a school 
house. They learn the rudiments of living, 
and though every such child is subject to the 
limitations of his own home and neighbor- 
hood, he has entered into and been sub- 
jected to enormous ranges of experiences 
before he ever starts to school. Education 
does nor begin with schooling. Schooling 
takes up the task long after it is well begun.^ 

Beginning at five or six and continu- 
ing for a dozen or more years, most of 
the children in our society will be ex- 
posed to formal education, guided and 
controlled by teachers. All the informal 
educational influences mentioned above 
will still be potent and operating, but 
the assigned responsibility for education 
now lies with the school. 

Education^ then, is the process by which 
an individual becomes able to function 
according to the expectatiens of his so- 
ciety, as well as according to the limits 

1 Joseph K. Hart, A Social Interpretation of 
Education (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1929), pp. 247-248. 
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of his capabilities. Teachers are those 
persons who consciously direct the ex- 
periences and behavior of an individual 
so that education takes place. 

Selecting a career is a very crucial and 
significant decision. Once some major 
decisions are made, the road cannot be 
retraced, and it may be difficult to change 
course. To decide upon teaching is as 
serious a decision as one can make. One 
of the major elements in determining 
such a decision will be what kind of 
person becomes a good teacher. Closely 
related will be your own inquiry as to 
whether you will be a good teacher as 
well as whether teaching will be good 
for you. 

What kind of teacher do you see your- 
self becoming? If you could write a 
word picture of yourself as a teacher, 
how would you describe yourself? Prob- 
ably somewhere in that picture lurks the 
memory of a teacher you have had. In 
fact, your picture of yourself as a teacher 
will have bits and pieces of many of the 
teachers you have had— both the good 
and the bad. 


GEORGE’S TEACHERS 

How do all the teachers one has had in 
a lifetime look? Memory can be selective 
and distorting. We don’t remember all 
that is good, nor all that is bad, and con- 
veniently forget many things. Because 
no interaction between people is com- 
pletely devoid of feeling, relationships 
with teachers are always tinged with 
emotion. Our memories may be colored 
somewhat byf cactions we had to teachers 
which involved feelings that were pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, fearful or secure, posi- 
tive or negative. Such responses may 
have very little to do with whether or 


not the teacher was effective in teaching 
us. 

Here are descriptions of some of the 
teachers one boy, GCorge, can recall. 
Some of these teachers may sound very 
familiar. 

George is a young adult. He is a senior 
at college and about to graduate as an 
engineer. He belongs to several campus 
organizations, and he has held important 
offices in these organizations. George has 
been a good student in college. His grades 
arc excellent, and the prospects for 
George after he leaves college are good. 
He will probably have an opportunity to 
accept one of many different job offers. 
He is well liked and mature, and he has 
shown marked leadership ability. Ever 
since he was in junior high school, or 
perhaps even before, George has had a 
clear idea regarding what he would like 
to do. His degree of self-direction has 
been notable. George is reasonably sure 
of his values, and he is able to live com- 
fortably with them. 

This is a “good” picture of a young 
man, isn’t it? How did he get this way? 
Was he born this way? Did he learn to 
be this way? Why aren’t all young men 
this way? These are all good questions, 
but they are questions for which, so 
far, there are no clear answers. The de- 
velopment of a human being is a com- 
plicated process. What he becomes is 
the result of many factors operating in 
his total life span as well as certain genetic 
potentials and limitations that he brings 
into the world with him. 

The influence of any one teacher on 
any one student cannot be fully deter- 
mined. But there is no doubt that teachers 
can open doors for students or slow them 
in their paces. Other factors such as fam- 
ily, social environment, and innate abili- 
ties are not to be discounted;, but the 
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teacher stands at a crucial point assisting 
students to grow toward a positive socid 
use of their potential. 

It is needless to take the space to repro- 
duce the detailed descriptions George has 
provided of every teacher he has had. 
By presenting what appear to be the 
most revealing contributions of George’s 
account, it is possible to show more 
dramatically the impact teachers may 
have had on the development of one 
individual. 

George remembers his first teacher— 
his kindergarten teacher— quite well. He 
says that he remembers her as being a 
“real young woman.” It was a large 
school with several kindergartens. He 
remembers how he and the other chil- 
dren in his room used to boast to the 
other children about Miss Hart. They 
had the “best” kindergarten teacher! 
George thinks of his kindergarten year as 
one in which he had fun. He enjoyed 
school. He remembers rather distinctly 
some of the games the children played, 
some of the songs they sang. He is partic- 
ularly fond of his memories of the work- 
bench and of the pile of scrap lumber 
that Miss Hart always seemed to be able 
to keep available by the workbench. He 
remembers that he didn’t like to take a 
nap. Whenever the time came for the 
children to lie on their rugs on the floor 
and rest, George remembers that he was 
always the last one to b; down and the 
first one to be up, and he now suspects 
that he did very little resting in between. 

George thinks that Miss Hart liked be- 
ing a teacher. He remembers her as a 
happy person. She laughed often with the 
children. She played with them on the 
playground. George even remembers the 
quality of her voice. He puts it this way, 
“It was the kind of voice you should have 
when you work with little children.” 


These aren’t very definite memories, 
are they.> The important thing is that 
George chiefly remembers his “feelings” 
about Miss Hart. True, he remembers 
some details and some things that she did. 
But basically he recalls his emotional re- 
sponse to her as a person. This suggests 
that one important contribution Miss 
Hart made to George’s development was 
a first year of school that was an enjoy- 
able one. 

Interestingly enough, George docs not 
remember his first- or second-grade 
teachers very well. He thinks the first- 
grade teacher was an “older lady,” but he 
isn’t sure. These were years that went by 
leaving little impression of the two adult 
personalities who directed his time. He 
knows he learned a great deal during 
these two years. He learned to read, he 
learned to love books, and he learned his 
numbers. 

George remembers his third-grade 
teacher well. Mrs. Borden was a “stinker,” 
George says. One of the most lasting im- 
pressions she made on him is the memory 
of her loud voice: “She yelled at the 
kids.” Furthermore, she talked a great 
deal. George says that, “In spite of all her 
talking, she still couldn’t make the kids 
behave.” Mrs. Borden sometimes slapped 
children, and George was afraid of her. 
He remembers being afraid most of the 
time that year. When George describes 
Mrs. Borden, he frequently mentions 
various kinds of threats which she used 
with the children. She would make them 
stay after school and do extra work, she 
would complain to their parents, she 
would fail them, and she would even 
spank them! 

George doesn’t recall too clearly how 
well he did in the third grade. He says 
rather cynically, “I must have done okay, 
becaused I passed,” George doesn’t un- 
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derstand why, in spite of the fear the 
children had of Mrs. Borden, they didn’t 
behave well with her. He remembers that 
this was a year in which there was much 
fighting among the third-graders, much 
hair pulling, much throwing of things in 
the classroom, and a great deal of talking 
when there shouldn’t be talking. He re- 
members how Mrs. Borden could never 
“keep us in line when we went out of the 
room.” He remembers many of the things 
he himself did and for which he was pun- 
ished by Mrs. Borden. To this day he 
doesn’t know why he did them. He says 
he thinks he knew better but he just 
couldn’t help himself. George says today 
that he doesn’t think teachers like Mrs. 
Borden should be allowed to teach chil- 
dren. 

George had another older teacher for 
fourth grade. He remembers Miss St. 
Claire as a very short woman, and he 
thinks she was “somewhat fat.” Miss 
St. Claire took the children on several 
field trips. She was the first teacher 
George recalls who took the children 
out of the classroom and away from 
the school for certain definite purposes. 
He remembers one trip to the air- 
port. They even went through a l^rge 
passenger plane, and each child was al- 
lowed to sit for a few moments in the 
pilot’s seat. They also visited an oil re- 
finery. On another trip she took them to 
the telephone office. George remembers 
the rows of girls answering phones and 
putting through calls and the millions of 
wires going into the large instrument 
panels. He remembers the man explaining 
that each of these wires went out to a 
home somewliere in the city. He thinks 
now that trips such as these were very 
good for the children. He remembers that 
before they took each trip Miss St. Claire 
spent a great deal of time talking about 


what they would see, how they were to 

behave, and the part each child would 

play on the trip. After they got back 

they reviewed carefully what they had 

seen and learned. He remembers how 

* 

hard he and two other boys worked after 
the trip. They made a model of a tele- 
phone center. They used cardboard 
boxes, cigar boxes, many spools of thread, 
and even had the experience of having a 
man from the telephone company come 
to examine their model and praise them 
for it. 

George remembers that the children 
often made things in Miss St. Claire’s 
room and that sometimes the room was 
rather “messy.” He remembers one time 
when a model of a farm was made in one 
corner of the room. The children brought 
soil in and spread it on heavy cardboard 
in order to make fields. They planted 
seeds in the fields. When this particular 
unit was completed and they cleared 
away the model, it was discovered that 
the damp soil had produced a thick cov- 
ering of mold on the wooden floor under- 
neath. He remembers how angry the jan- 
itor was about this! 

George thinks his parents did not con- 
sider Miss St. Claire a very good teacher. 
Once when his father and mother were 
talking he remembers his father saying 
that Miss St. Claire did not “make the 
kids work hard enough.” He thinks now 
that his parents thought that much of 
what Miss St. Claire did was a lot of fool- 
ishness. George, however, feels that the 
children worked much harder for Miss 
St. Claire than for Mrs. Borden, the third- 
grade teacher. 

George’s memories of his fifth- and 
sixth-grade teachers are less clear than 
they are about Mrs. Borden or Miss St. 
Claire. They left no deep emotional im- 
pressions. George recalls these two years 
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with no evidences of cither marked hos- 
tility or extraordinary pleasure. His ac- 
count of these two years is centered more 
in activities than in the personalities of 
the teachers. He liked being a safety- 
patrol boy; we can surmise from his re- 
port that he was responsible in this role. 
He says his sixth-grade teacher often had 
children work on projects by themselves 
or in groups of two or three. He and a 
neighbor boy did some of these together, 
working at night in the branch library 
near the school and often at home. Many 
of these activities had to do with con- 
structing things for science class or pre- 
paring charts and models for geography. 
George enjoyed doing these things. Even 
though he cannot recall the teachers’ 
images with clarity, he senses that the 
record of their deeds speaks for them as 
teachers who planned intelligently and 
creatively, who directed boys and girls 
into tasks that were enjoyable and chal- 
lenging. The fact that George’s emotional 
recollections of these years are relatively 
neutral suggests that for these teachers 
the task of managing children and of 
working with them was natural and pro- 
ductive, free from tension and harsh hos- 
tility, full of firm direction and under- 
standing guidance. 

George can recall most of the teachers 
he had during junior high school. He had 
a science teacher in both the seventh and 
eighth grades whom he liked very much. 
He remembers vividly some of the details 
of these classes. Mr. Castle opened new 
interests for George and many of the 
other students in the school. George says: 

Mr. Castle liked science and could help 
the student learn to like it. He had a rough 
and firm way about him that I think wc 
boys liked. He could joke, and I think he 
really understood our kind of humor. I 
remember that we always anticipated his 


classes. They never became dull, nor were 
they the same all the time. As I think back 
now I suspect that he had a bit of the show- 
man in him, because he knew how to hold 
attention and get students to work on proj- 
ects and experiments. I think I got my first 
real feelings about the true nature of science 
and its purposes from Mr. Castle. 

It may be significant to note here that 
one of the best-remembered teachers that 
George had and one about whom he is 
most enthusiastic is a teacher in a field 
wdiich George finally chose for his ca- 
reer. 

George remembers with some unpleas- 
antness two teachers he had in junior 
high school. One was Mr. Troy, a history 
teacher. George’s reasons for feeling neg- 
ative about Mr. Troy arc centered in this 
particular teacher’s exaggerated insistence 
on using all kinds of test and quiz tech- 
niques simply to “catch us with trick 
questions in order to mark us down.” Mr. 
Troy was known to mention frequently 
his reputation for being willing to fail 
students. “We just thought he was out to 
get us all the time,” George says. George 
never developed any enthusiasm for his- 
tory. He isn’t sure that it is because of 
Mr. Troy. In discussing this matter he 
shows that he has always been interested 
in concrete and more or less mechanical 
things. 

The other teacher whom George re- 
calls with little enthusiasm was Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who taught E'nglish. In this case, 
however, he is unable to be as explicit as 
he is about Mr. Troy. He thinks that she 
“didn’t like kids.” lie goes on to say: 

She liked to get a student in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Sometimes it might be because 
he couldn’t answer a question. Another 
time it might be because he made a stupid 
mistake. She would never let an opportunity 
go by to make a student feel low or em- 
barrassed. Then, too, she had her pets, 
mostly girls. We hated her! 
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George thinks the other teachers he 
had in junior high school were all “about 
average.” He can recall little that is spe- 
cific. He discusses them quite freely, 
commenting on a trait here or a trait 
there, but in general they may be num- 
bered among those who were merely 
neutral in George’s memory, neither out- 
standingly good nor outstandingly poor. 

The teachers George had in senior high 
school left the same general memory as 
did the junior high school teachers. 
He remembers one physical education 
teacher, Mr. Schell, with particular fond- 
ness. He apparently was a “boy’s man” 
who related well with boys and under- 
stood them. The boys often stopped in 
after school to chat with Mr. Schell, and 
apparently this teacher was always will- 
ing to sit and talk about athletics, baseball 
standings, or some of his own experiences 
as a coach earlier in his life. George says 
that one of the things the boys liked 
about Mr. Schell was that they all felt 
equally accepted by him, regardless of 
their performance in the physical educa- 
tion classes. There Mr. Schell was a firm 
teacher, for George says that he never al- 
lowed anyone to “goof off.” On the other 
hand, as long as a boy was trying to' do 
the best he could, Mr. Schell openly ac- 
cepted him. 

George says that he particularly en- 
joyed his math and science courses in 
high school. He thinks it was only partly 
due to the teachers. He says none of them 
made as much of an impression as did 
Mr. Castle. However, by this time 
George was truly interested in these fields 
for the sake of their intrinsic values and 
the challenge they presented to him. 
George willingly agrees that the reason 
he is now in engineering is probably due 
to the intense interest in science and 


mathematics that he built up in high 
school. 

During his college career George has 
been taught by thirty \o fifty different 
professors, laboratory instructors, anc} 
graduate assistants. His responses to these 
people have followed the pattern of his 
public school years. He has had outstand- 
ing teachers, and he has had poor ones. 
George is quite sure that some teachers 
taught him much more than did other 
teachers. He recognizes that those he 
feels were most effective were not always 
the best-liked teachers. But usually being 
liked by the students and being an effec- 
tive teacher seem to have been related in 
George’s experience. George makes it a 
point to emphasize that he doesn’t re- 
call liking teachers just because they 
might be “easy.” 

We have traced briefly the educational 
trail of one individual as he moved from 
grade to grade and from teacher to 
teacher. Altogether George has been di- 
rectly exposed to over seventy-five 
teachers since he first entered school. 
Besides, he has had contacts with many 
other kinds of school people— nurses, 
cafeteria workers, principals, guidance 
counselors, clerks, secretaries, and jani- 
tors. What impact on George have 
all these people made? Has it been a 
significant one? How much of what 
George is now is due to any single one of 
these people? Did the amount of impact 
on George vary from individual to indi- 
vidual? Would George be different today 
if he had had a completely different set 
of teachers? Suppose all of George’s 
teachers had been like Aliss St. Claire? 
Suppose they had all been like Mrs. Bor- 
den? Did the fact that George’s teachers 
differed so dramatically in personality 
and in values contribute anything to this 
flexible young adult? These qifcstions, of 
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course, cannot be answered. We can only 
speculate. And out of these speculations 
we can make some assumptions that seem 
to “make sense.” 


TEACHERS ARE SIGNIFICANT 
PERSONS 

Psychologists and sociologists have 
fairly well verified the belief that each of 
us acliieves an identity as a person as a 
result of significant persons in his life. 
And we need to remember that significant 
persons vary greatly in the degree of sig- 
nificance they have. Parents and brothers, 
and sisters, members of our basic primary 
groups, are probably most influential. 
The degree of influence is determined 
by such things as amount and duration of 
contact, its quality, its nature, and the 
psychological reaction between the indi- 
viduals concerned. The significance of 
one person in the life of another is 
roughly related to how much and what 
kind of contact as well as the “feeling 
state” that accompanies it. Teachers, 
therefore, may be significant persons in 
the lives of their students, and they may 
influence the development of these stu- 
dents in important ways. 

George has gone through school suc- 
cessfully. In George’s case all the factors, 
whatever they may be, that contribute to 
the development of an adult have pro- 
duced an adequate person. At the same 
time, some of the influences in George’s 
life, including the influence of some 
teachers, contained strong negative fac- 
tors. Furthermore, it is probably safe to 
say that what would be a negative factor 
for George might not be for someone 
else. 

One thing is strikingly apparent from 
George’s account of the teachers he had: 


they included a wide variety of kinds of 
teachers and kinds of personalities and 
characters. Some were enthusiastic; some 
were apathetic. Some of George’s teach- 
ers were interested in what they were do- 
ing, and some were merely “going 
through the motions.’* Some of the things 
these teachers contributed are more ob- 
vious than others. These people were all 
employed to teach George and the other 
students something. Unquestionably they 
did teach them something. Equally un- 
questionably the amount that they taught 
and the depth of this learning varied 
among the teachers and the students. 
Sometimes this variation was due to the 
quality of teaching, and sometimes it was 
due to differences in the interests and 
backgrounds of the students. 

Other kinds of influences these teacliers 
had were more subtle. Ways in which 
adults affect the development of growing 
children and youth are extremely com- 
plex. But the impact of teachers is ac- 
knowledged to be very important in- 
deed. For instance, in describing the ways 
in which more young people may be- 
come interested in careers in science, one 
research study concluded: “The science 
teacher himself may be for many students 
a model of a scientist, and this of course 
adds an additional dimension to the 
teacher’s task.”^ 

Here the result of contact with a 
teacher is seen in a more specific sense. 
The teacher is perceived as a scientist, 
and the student becomes a scientist. This 
kind of consequence is easy to see and 
understand. On the other hand, the less 
obvious and more subtle, influences a 

- Hugh Allen, Attitudes of Certain High 
School Seniors toward Science and Scientific 
Careers (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959), 
p. 39. 
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teacher has may be equally important 
though more difficult to identify. 

Here is a personal testimony of one of 
America’s successful political leaders re- 
garding the influence of a teacher on his 
life: 

Professor Mayo had the knack of creating 
the impression that any student was almost 
a criminal if he w'asted time. He created 
tliis impression both by his words— he talked 
to us students nearly every day, at morning 
exercises— and by his actions. He never 
wasted time: on the way to and from his 
office, he read a book as he walked; he 
studied late every night. 

If a student had any zeal, any ambition. 
Professor Mayo was able in inspire him to 
work hard and to succeed. In addition, he 
made it possible for hundreds and hundreds 
of young people to go to college who could 
not have afforded to attend another institu- 
tion. He charged a tuition of $4 per month; 
dormitory fees were $8 a month for room 
and board. 

And for those who could not find the 
ready cash even for this, he established a 
credit system: students could attend free 
with a promise to pay when they got out 
and made some money. A lot of them did 
this. And so did I. 

I attended Professor Mayo’s classes for 
one year, got a teacher's certificate, and 
went out and taught in a little one-teacher 
country school. 1 used the money I "’got 
from this to pay my debts to the college 
and to complete my work for a Bachelor 
of Science degree. 

After that I taught in other country 
schools until I was twenty-four years old. 
Then I ran for office for the first time, as 
a candidate for the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives. I’ve been running in every elec- 
tion since, and I’ve been elected every time. 

If it hadn’t been for Mayo’s college, his 
credit system, and his inspiration, 1 don’t 
know where I’d be today. Professor Mayo 
instilled in me the importance of a man’s 
having an objective in life, of the need to 
have a program and to bend every energy 
to it. 

He had a favorite motto, and it was this: 
“Ceaseless Industry, Fearless Investigation, 


Unfettered Thought.” He applied this 
motto in his administration and in his teach- 
ing. He was skilled in imparting to his 
students what was in hisnnind about history 
and government. And by doing this he was 
able to do what I think is one of the greatest* 
things a teacher can do: induce students to 
study government and history 

Perhaps this is an overscntimental per- 
ception of the influence of a revered 
teacher. On the other hand, it is an ex- 
ample of the kind of recollection many 
successful persons express regarding a 
teacher from the past. There are those 
who say that the emotionally colored, 
affectionate identification of a favorite 
teacher may have all kinds of meaning 
other than the expressed one of outstand- 
ing skill as a teacher. Nevertheless, the 
important point is that people do con- 
sistently recall a teacher or two whenever 
they reflect upon significant people in 
their past. 

As Henry Adams has said, “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where 
his influence stops.”* Nor can a teacher 
know for sure what aspect of his teach- 
ing function will be influential. Perhaps 
one student responds to a teacher’s en- 
thusiasm, another to fiis sense of humor, 
a third to his kindness, and a fourth to 
his prejudices. That teachers do influence 
students cannot be denied. Although we 
have many discussions currently about 
the use of mechanical aids to help stu- 
dents learn, it is probable that for many 
decades wc will not be able to find a 
mechanical replacement for the teacher. 

One astute commentator on the teach- 

®Sam Rayburn, “A Teacher Who Seized 
Time by the Forelock,” NEA Journal, 49:25 
(March, 1960). Reprinted by permission of the 
NEA Journal. 

* Henry Adams, The Education of Henry 
Adams (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1930), p. 300. 
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ing process, after a discussion of some of 
the new teaching aids, went on to say: 

A discussion of teaching aids may seem 
like an unusual context in which to consider 
the teacher’s role in teaching. Yet, withal, 
the teacher constitutes the principal aid in 
the teaching process as it is practiced in 
our schools. What can be said of the 
teacher’s role in teaching? 

It takes no elaborate research to know 
that communicating knowledge depends in 
enormous measure upon one’s mastery of 
the knowledge to be communicated. . . . 

The teacher is not only a communicator 
but a model. Somebody who docs not sec 
anything beautiful or powerful about math- 
ematics is not likely to ignite others with 
a sense of the intrinsic excitement of the 
subject. A teacher who will not or cannot 
give play to his own intuitivcncss is not 
likely to be effective in encouraging intui- 
tion in his students. To be so insecure that 
he dares not be caught in a mistake does 
not make a teacher a likely model of daring. 
If the teacher will not risk a shaky hypoth- 
esis, why should the student? . . . 

The teacher is also an immediately per- 
sonal symbol of the educational process, a 
figure with whom students can identify and 
compare themselves. Who is not able to 
recall the impact of some particular teacher 
—an enthusiast, a devotee of a point of view, 
a disciplinarian whose ardor came from love 
of a subject, a playful but serious mind? 
There are many images, and they are pre- 
cious. Alas, there arc also destructive 
images: the teachers who sapped confidence, 
the dream killers, and the rest of the cabinet 
of horrors. 

Whitehead once remark' d that education 
should involve an exposure to greatness. . . 

While research does not tell us exactly 
what the effect is of one human person- 
ality upon the development of other 
human personalities, it seems probable 

0 Reprinted by permission of the publisher 
from The Process of Education by Jerome 
Seymour Bruner. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, Copyright, 1960, by 
The President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


diat to produce humane individuals the 
continued intervention of other humane 
beings is essential. Interestingly enough, 
this particular function of the teacher is 
not generally perceived as a major reason 
for having teachers and schools: the in- 
fluence that teachers exercise as signifi- 
cant persons is, in a sense, an automatic 
function. It is impossible to avoid it. Like 
parents and other family members, the 
teacher affects development because of 
his presence, and his presence is ubiqui- 
tous. The influence can be positive or 
negative to varying degrees, and it can 
vary also in terms of intensity or signifi- 
cance. 

So we have teachers employed osten- 
sil)ly to perform the task of teaching the 
knowledge and skills deemed essential and 
important to society. The teaching of this 
knowledge and these skills is the primary 
task of the teacher; it is this function 
which earns him his salary. But wliile he 
is performing this necessary social func- 
tion, he is, usually unrealized by cither 
him or the students, carrying on the 
equally crucial role of a significant per- 
son. Inhere is no question that the first 
of these responsibilities— teaching in the 
accepted sense— is of overwhelming im- 
portance. The complicated civilization of 
which we are a part requires increasingly 
lengthy, formal preparation for the 
young in order that they may live ade- 
quately in it. It is basically for this role 
that teachers are prepared, and this is as 
it should be. But it may not be that this 
is the role for which they will be remem- 
bered as individuals. 

Later in this book special and more de- 
tailed attention will be given to both the 
social and the professional role of the 
teacher. Perhaps after further study, you 
will be able to understand better the 
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meaning of and reasons for the various 
kinds of requirements and experiences 
you face in the process of becoming a 
teacher. 


SUMMARY 

All kinds of people become teachers, 
just as all kinds of people come to school. 
We have all known many teachers and 
can identify some who seemed good for 
us and some who seemed bad for us. 
Some, whom we may not even remem- 
ber, may have been the most cnicial in 
their influence. Others are completely 
forgotten and completely neutral in their 
impact. The signifleant concept to be 
recognized for anyone contemplating 
education as a career is that the teacher 
is importajit in the lives and hearts of 
hundreds of individuals. To become a 
good teacher requires formal preparation. 
Most of this preparation is directed to- 
ward competency in the professional, ac- 
cepted teaching task. The influence of 
the teacher in his more subtle role of sig- 
nificant person also needs attention in 
terms of die selection and preparation of 
teachers. 
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Z. The Changing 
Social Mioie 
of the Teacher 

It has not been many years since al- 
most al! our cartoons, comic strips, or 
other popular allusions to teachers re- 
flected the teacher as being a woman, 
unmarried, in severe and out-of-date 
clothes, and wearing her hair in a “bun.” 
This teacher ruled with a mixture of 
force and sadism and was usually hated 
by all her students. Or the teacher was 
a kind of sentimental Mr. Chips or Miss 
Dove, wise but rather ineffectual and 
certainly old-fashioned. More recently, 
the stereotype was that »f Miss Brooks, 
brittle, sharp, always in pursuit of a man, 
but doomed to be eluded. None of these 
stereotypes was flattering. None of tliem 
was true as portraying the “typical” 
teacher. 

Classrooms were shown as extremely 
formal with straight rows of desks. 
Teachers were alw^ays in the front with 
their desks pointed toward the students. 
Even the 'proverbial dunce chair with its 


pointed cap sometimes occupied a prom- 
inent place in the front of the room. 
These stereotypes of the teacher and of 
the schoolroom showed the teacher and 
students in almost constant but subtle 
warfare, with all the power being on one 
side and all the ingenuity on the other! 
School was pictured as a place that was 
endured if you couldn’t escape it. 

It is difficult to assess the degree to 
which these reflections of popular myths 
concerning teachers discourage young 
people from becoming teachers. Cer- 
tainly such stereotypes would not offer 
an encouraging picture for young people 
today who might have an interest in be- 
coming teachers. I'hat the stereotype 
does still exist and that it may very well 
interfere with recruiting individuals into 
the teaching profession is borne out by 
a recent research study. The adults 
queried about their perceptions of 
teachers responded with a far from flat- 
tering picture.^ 

POPULAR PERCEPTIONS OF 
TEACHERS ARE CHANGING 

There may still be teachers who resem- 
ble these outworn stereotypes, but for- 
tunately their number is declining. Some 
of this decline is due to real changes in 
the teacher’s job. Changes have also taken 
place in the manner in which teachers 
and classrooms are portrayed in the popu- 
lar press and in other publications. This is 
due in part to a concerted effort by 
teachers’ organizations to secure the co- 
operation of communications and enter- 
tainment media to correct a stereotype so 
obviously false and unfair. This effort has 
been partially successful. You may recall 

^ Joanne Saltz, “Teacher Stereotype — Lia- 
abiJity in Recruiting?” School Review^ Spring 
1960, pp. 105-111. 
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radio, television, and movie portrayals of 
teachers who were not the stereotypes 
that have been described here. 

There will always be some portrayal of 
stereotypes in the popular press and in 
radio and television programs. This is 
true for all professions. When they are 
not in poor taste or when they are not 
grossly false or misleading, stereotypes 
probably tend to add some humor and 
do little harm. Perhaps teachers, as well 
as members of other professions, need to 
be able to laugh at some of these reflec- 
tions of themselves and not become de- 
fensive about them. A few years ago one 
of the journals of a national teacher or- 
ganization printed a joke that went some- 
tliing like this: 

Three little boys were walking down the 
street of a large city. In front of them 
walked three teachers. The teachers over- 
heard one little boy say to the others, “I 
wonder what those three ladies do?” And 
one little boy replied, “I think they are 
schoolteachers.” This somehow struck the 
teachers as being humorous, and they 
laughed, whereupon the third little boy 
said to his companions, “Naw, they’re not 
teachers; they can laugh!” 

Many tilings have contributed during 
the last generation to a more whol^me 
and realistic public concept of the 
teacher. One of these lias undoubtedly 
been the growth of the parent-teacher 
association, the organization in which 
both parents and teachers are members. 
When parents have an opportunity to 
associate with teachers they see them as 
normal, sincere people, not different from 
nonteachers. Many kinds of school-home 
cooperative programs have come into ex- 
istence. These frequently involve moth- 
ers, particularly at the primary level, in 
various helping roles with teachers. 
Schools have found that the assistance of 


parents in many nonprofessional activities 
of the school produces a great deal of 
understanding and Qooperation which 
helps to improve the program of the 
school and the kinds of relationships 
which exist between it and the commu- 
nity. 

Another factor that has contributed to 
a change of status for the modern, fully 
qualified teacher is the increase in the 
number of teachers who participate in 
various kinds of community affairs. 
Teachers have always done this, of 
course. In fact, not so long ago such re- 
sponsibilities as leading boy scouts and 
teaching Sunday school were often de- 
liberately assigned to teachers by school 
authorities. Sometimes the obligation to 
assist in one or more such activities was 
actually written into the contract of the 
teacher. This served to reduce the status 
of teachers, for the community often 
looked on teachers as a resource to which 
they could turn for these kinds of youth 
leadersliip roles without any chance of 
being refused. Captive “volunteers” don’t 
have high status! 

Today one finds a difference both in 
the kinds of activities in which teachers 
become involved and in the reasons which 
lead them to these activities. Men teach- 
ers are often members of service clubs. 
Some serve on governing boards of 
churches; others assume leadership in 
fund-raising campaigns and other organ- 
ized community-wide undertakings. In- 
creasing numbers of teachers run for pub- 
lic office and take an active part in 
politics. Women teachers have become 
members and have assumed leadership' 
roles in such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
the League of Women Voters, church 
boards, as well as in conununity affairs. 
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More important, teachers volunteer for 
these kinds of activities. They reflect real 
interests of teachers. This participation 
gives parents and citizens a chance to sec 
teachers as persons and as peers. When- 
ever we see many people of any identi- 
fiable group in normal social roles, and 
these roles are wholesome and positive, 
we tend to transfer soiv,c of the attitudes' 
we feel toward these individuals to all 
persons in this particular group. Students 
entering the profession of teaching today 
are certain to find that the trend toward 
greater acceptance of the teacher will 
continue. This will be only one of many 
trends that make teaching more attractive 
today. 

THE STATUS OF TEACHERS- 
PAST TO PRESENT 

The role of the teacher in the United 
States is an interesting one. Teachers have 
considerable status today as professional 
people, but not as much status as have 
those in such professions as medicine and 
law. 

Certainly schooling and education were 
respected in early America. One of the 
first things the early colonists did was to 
establish .schools and colleges. Many of 
today’s institutions date back several hun- 
dred years. It is probable, too, that one of 
the early settlers’ motives for coming to 
America was the desire to secure for 
tdieir children the right to an education, 
a prize limited to the elite and the aristoc- 
racy back in the old country. American 
history gives early and abundant evidence 
of a genuine interest in education. But 
this history is also replete with evidence 
that this respect for education was not 
universally shared. To the rough fron- 


tiersman it was more important to be 
able to defend his family and to fight a 
living out of the wilderness than waste 
time on such foolishness as reading and 
writing. Throughout American history— 
until quite recent years, in fact— it has 
been the proud boast of many a captain 
of industry that he achieved his eminence 
without much formal schooling. To be 
able to rise to the top, though unedu- 
cated, is indeed a triumph. 

We can detect in America today two 
diverse and conflicting currents— one 
which values education, culture, and the 
development of ideas and intellectual dis- 
covery; and the other, which values na- 
tive intelligence untrammclcd by theories 
and book knowledge. You have undoubt- 
edly heard the phrase of G. B. Shaw, 
“Those who can do, those who can’t 
teach.” In the American tradition there is 
a great deal of this sentiment. The teacher 
as an individual then attracts somewhat 
reluctant respect. 

Our history also tends to work against 
the creation of an accurate picture of the 
teacher in the public mind. Early school- 
masters were ignorant and often rather 
coarse and brutal persons. They were itin- 
erants, moving from place to place to 
teach school for a few weeks or months, 
depending on what the local populace 
could afford. In fact, some of the first 
schoolteachers were indentured servants 
or former criminals. In addition to teach- 
ing school they often were obligated to 
do such varied tasks as lead the church 
choir, sit with the sick, and serve as offi- 
cial gravedigger! The “Dame School,” an 
inheritance from England, provided min- 
imal education for young children and 
was taught by women who seldom knew 
more than the rudiments of reading and 
figuring. 
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The intellectual giants in America’s 
early history were often self-taught per- 
sons whose thirst for knowledge sent 
them far afield. We can hardly credit 
formal schools with the brilliance of 
Paine, Jefferson, Washington, or Frank- 
lin. 

Later, as the country grew, the value 
of literacy was admitted, even on the 
frontier. A man who could read, write, 
and figure had a real advantage over his 
ignorant fellow men. So schools typified 
by the “Little Red Schoolhouse” ap- 
peared nearly everywhere. Their teach- 
ers, many of them spinsters, often had 
barely more than an elementary school- 
ing themselves. In time, as the elementary 
school became the accepted common 
school, most of the teachers at that level 
were women. The men teachers were to 
be found primarily in the academies, high 
schools, colleges, and seminaries. 

Today the status or prestige factor as 
it applies to teaching is probably higher 
than ever before. Interestingly enough, 
however, polls and surveys of public 
opinion regarding teaching and teachers 
tend to place teaching high on any list 
in terms of the importance of teaching, 
but considerably lower when the ques- 
tions are phrased in terms of the social 
standing or the salaries of teachers.® Ob- 
viously there are differences in the public 
mind between importance or degree of 
essentialness and social regard or prestige. 
In our culture the latter tends to be de- 
pendent on such factors as income and 
family background. It is safe to assume 
that as teachers’ salaries continue to rise, 
prestige as well as importance will come 
to be attached to teaching. 

® Frederick W. Terrien, “Who Thinks What 
about Educators.^” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 59:150-158 (September 1953). 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN ON 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 

What happens to a" profession when it 
is filled mostly by women? Although in 
1870 there was one man teacher for every 
one and a half women teachers, the 
women were predominantly in the lower 
grades. Elementary education soon was 
associated with women; and those jobs 
that are considered women’s jobs are, 
typically, less well paid, have lower pres- 
tige, and are considered below the dig- 
nity of most men. As the elementary 
schools expanded, the ratio of men to 
women shifted even more. By 1900 there 
were two and one third women teachers 
for every man teacher. By 1947 there 
were five and one half women teachers 
for every man teacher. In 1960 one out of 
eight of all students graduating as ele- 
mentary schoolteachers was a man.® 

The significant fact is that women pre- 
dominate in teaching the lower grades, 
arc about equal in numbers at the sec- 
ondary level, and are greatly outnum- 
bered by men at the college level. 

Not only did women come to domi- 
nate the educational scene; they were 
treated with somewhat special care and 
attention. For instance, in 1941 only three 
states and the District of Columbia had 
statutes prohibiting the dismissal of 
women teachers when they married. Ear- 
lier, in 1930-1931, over three fourths of 
the cities over 2500 reporting to a sample 
survey denied employment to married 
women teachers, and 61 percent refused 
to continue to employ women teachers 
who married. It was difficult, if not im- 
possible, for a married woman to remain 
in teaching three decades ago. Women 

3 National ELducation Association, Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Public Schools (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Association, 1966), p. 6. 
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also were paid consistently less, married 
or not. Salaries of women teachers ranged 
from 73 to 98 percent of those of men, 
with the median salary of women teach- 
ers being 89 percent of that paid men in 
1937-1938.^ 

It is no wonder that the public tends 
to remember the typical teacher as a spin- 
ster. Today’s parents, educated in the' 
public schools during the 193()’s, were 
taught by a majority of such individuals. 
Not only does such a stereotype affect 
recruitment of women today; it also af- 
fects the attractiveness of the profession 
for young men. 

Times, of course, have changed. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1951 a marked shift oc- 
curred in the attitude toward married 
M'omcn in teaching. As World War II 
drew more and more young men into the 
service, the schools were forced to re- 
consider their prejudices against married 
women as teachers. By 1951 only 8 per- 
cent of the city school systems reported 
an unconditional policy of appointing no 
married women, as compared w^ith 58 per- 
cent opposed ten years earlier. Today 
the evidence is overwhelming that schools 
will accept all qualified people, men and 
W'^omen, married or not.® 

The drive for equality of pay has also 
been successful. Women suffered dis- 
crimination in wages, and so did Negroes. 
In recent years most school systems have 
adopted a standard poLcy on salary 
schedules, based on education and expe- 
rience, so that all are paid equally. There 
arc still some differences between salaries 

4 Committee on Equal Opportunity, Pertment 
Problefns of Equal Opportunity (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, June 
1941). 

® “Teacher Personnel Practices, 1950-51: Ap- 
pointment and Termination of Service.” 
Research Bhlletin, 30; No. 1 (February 1952). 


of Negro and white teachers in segre- 
gated school systems, but each year sees 
a diminution of this discrepancy. The ma- 
jor difference today exists between rich 
school districts and poor ones. Pay of 
rural teachers generally lags behind that 
of city teachers; salaries in poor states are 
a trood deal below those of richer states. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS OF TEACHERS 

The social origins of teachers arc sig- 
nificant in determining the status of teach- 
ing. In the early years of this century 
most of the teachers were high school 
or normal school graduates. There is 
scarcely an institution today which calls 
itself a normal school. The name itself 
was borrowed from the French ecole 
nomiale. Such normal schools usually 
provided one or two years of education 
beyond high school and were often tui- 
tion-free or cost very little. They were to 
be found in rural counties and small 
towns of the United States. If one could 
not afford to go away to a large state 
university or to a private college or uni- 
versity, the only alternative was the 
home-town normal school. 

The normal school provided a mini- 
mum of content subjects. It emphasized 
the rudimentary skills of teaching. It 
taught specific methods in how to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
graduates of such schools were therefore 
trained technicians rather than broadly 
educated teachers. Yet these graduates 
were often the only ones in many a rural 
area who admitted to reading Shake- 
speare for pleasure or found ways of en- 
couraging the bright and able to get out 
and see the wider world. 

Because of the accessibility and inex- 
pensiveness of normal school education 
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many a farmer’s son and daughter knew 
that through this route lay their best 
chance to escape from the farm. A simi- 
lar motive prompted many a youngster 
whose father was in the mills or factories 
to seek out the free city teachers’ college 
as the quickest way to escape the life of 
a millhand. Studies of the origins of 
teachers over the years have shown that 
a good majority came from upper-lower- 
and lower-middle-class families, with a 
large proportion coming from rural areas. 

Today we find that teachers come 
from almost every socioeconomic level. 
But even today the student seeking to be- 
come a teacher more often than not 
comes from a lower-middle-class back- 
ground. This, of course, is not necessarily 
bad at all. Ideally, perhaps, teachers should 
come equally from all levels. The signifi- 
cance of this factor is that the socioeco- 
nomic background weighs heavily in de- 
termining the values and attitudes of the 
teacher group. 

What effect does the social origin of 
teachers have upon education and upon 
teachers? First, the teacher for many dec- 
ades came from socioeconomic groups 
whose contact with the total culture was 
limited. Thus the teacher, although strik- 
ing out toward new horizons, could not 
always make up for impoverished cul- 
tural beginnings. In fact, since manv 
teachers came from homes where book 
learning and so-called cultural things 
were viewed with some suspicion, they 
too sometimes expressed suspicion of the 
individual who might be “too interested’’ 
in ideas, the arts, or international affairs.® 

Second, the public saw the teacher as 

* Data on social origins summarised from 
Lindlcy J. Stiles (Ed.), The Teacher’s Role in 
American Society. Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1957), pp. 3-70. 


representing the great mass of the popu- 
lation. Such a view did not help to erase 
the stereotype of the teacher as a some- 
what limited person. It made it easier for 
the public to press its demands upon the 
schools, because the public could not see 
in the teacher someone with any particu- 
lar claim to special respect. 

CHANGING PERCEPTIONS OF 
THE INTELLECTUAL 

In recent years it has been noted that 
the intellectual is no longer considered as 
just a strange, impractical sort of person, 
but rather as someone who can command 
the kind of knowledge that will eventu- 
ally get us out among the planets. It is a 
hopeful sign that an increasing number 
of schools are making efforts to give the 
able and bright student at least the same 
recognition accorded the athletic star! It 
is no longer considered a matter of boast- 
ing to “get by’’ with a gentleman’s “C.” 
The fact that more educational oppor- 
tunities are being opened up to more and 
more of the total population means that 
the talents of an increasingly larger group 
are now available, rather than merely 
those of the top elite and economically 
fortunate. 

Several astute social scientists have 
commented upon the changing role of 
the teacher. One of them, David Riesman, 
in his book The Lonely Crowd, has 
pointed out that teachers at one time were 
the purveyors of the traditions that 
served to train young people in manners 
and intellectual matters. The teacher was 
not concerned with the broader social or 
emotional needs of the child: 

The physical setting in school reflects 
this situation. Seating is formal— all face 
front— and often alphabetical. The walls 
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arc decorated with the ruins of Pompeii 
and the bust of Caesar. For all but the few 
exceptional children who can transcend the 
dead forms of their classical education and 
make the ancient world come alive, these 
etchings and statues signify the irrelevance 
of the school to the emotional problems of 
the child. 

The teacher herself has neither under- 
standing of nor time for these emotional 
problems, and the child's relatif)n to other 
children enters her purview only in dis- 
ciplinary. cases. Often she has simply no 
authority: she is a common scold with a 
large brood. Or she manages to maintain 
discipline by strictures and punishments. 
But these absorb the emotional attention 
of the children, often uniting them in op- 
position to authority. . . . 

Riesman goes on to explain that schools 
of this type, while they establish very 
clear and unquestioned standards of 
achievement, were also very unyielding 
when it came to failure. Factors beyond 
the control of a child, such as home-life 
deprivations, a foreign-language back- 
ground at home, minority-group handi- 
caps in motivation were ignored by this 
kind of school. 

Today’s school, as Riesman points out, 
does take into account such factors. Yet 
Riesman contends that this is not an un- 
mixcd blessing; being considerate and 
aware of children’s needs and differences 
may also mean that we have lost any true 
measuring rod for achievement: 

Caesar and Pompeii arc i placed by visits 
to stores and dairies, by maps from Life and 
by the Weekly Reader; and fairy rales are 
replaced by stories about trains, telephones, 
and grocery stores, and later by material on 
race relations or the United Nations or 
“Our Latin American Nations.” . . . 

The teacher’s role in this situation is 
often that of opinion leader. She is the 
one who reads the messages concerning 
taste that come from the progressive urban 
centers. She conveys to the children that 
what mattdrs is not their industry or learn- 


ing as such but their adjustment to the 
group, their cooperation, their . . . initiative 
and leadership. . . . 

There is therefore a curious resemblance 
between the role of the teacher and the 
small class modern school— a role that has 
spread from the progressive private schools 
to a good number of public schools— and the 
role of the industrial relations department 
in a modern factory. The latter is also in- 
creasingly concerned with cooperation 
bctvv ecn men and men and between men and 
management, as technical skill becomes less 
and less of a major concern. In a few of 
the more advanced plants there is even a 
pattern of democratic decision on most 
matters— occasionally important because it 
affects piece work rates and seniority rules, 
but usually as trivial as the similar decisions 
of grammar-school government.'^ 

The above observations about modem 
education may have whetted your appe- 
tite for more. You will find the whole 
volume I)y Riesman and his associates a 
fascinating commentary on American 
life. You will disagree with much and be 
startled by a good deal, but you will cer- 
tainly learn a new way of looking at 
familiar reality. We need not completely 
endorse his rather caustic views of the 
effects of modern education on the 
young, but in many respects what he says 
is true, and certainly worth pondering. 

Another observer of the changing edu- 
cational scene has spoken in similar terms 
of the way the role of the teacher has 
changed. Margaret Mead, noted anthro- 
pologist, has provided many new insights 
regarding education. The following quo- 
tation bears many similarities to that 
taken from Riesman. In fact, as the alert 
reader will notice, there are both simi- 
larities and differences in the points of 


David Riesman, et al. The Lonely Crowd. 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1950), pp. 62-64. Reprinted by permission of 
Yale University Press. 
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view of these two authors toward the 
changing American teacher: 

The gifted teacher of the classics conveys 
to the child a sense of the roundedness and 
relatedness of life, of the way in which each 
period repeats in its own way an old story 
that has already been written in a more gra- 
cious and finished way in the past. Any 
budding desire to explore the new, to make 
new conquests, can be gently, benignly re- 
duced to the expected, by a reference to 
Diogenes or to Alexander. As man has 
been, man will be; one can learn to write 
different but not better sonnets in a world 


white and drifting snow”? She will be hap- 
piest when she teaches modern history, with 
the next pages still to be written, in a 
“current events” class, or when she teaches 
science as a way of looking at life which is 
constantly changing, constantly discarding 
what has been the best hypothesis for a 
l)ettcr one. She~like the middle-class parent 
—faces forward into a future that is only 
partially charted, and so she must furnish 
her children with a kind of behavior, a 
method of exploration, rather than with the 
parchment map, with its lines drawn in 
lovely fading colors, that is available to the 
teacher in the academy classroom.* 


which has dignity and form. The teacher in 
the academy was typically such a teacher 
laying the groundwork for an orderly ac- 
ceptance of a world which, however dif- 
ferent today’s version seemed, was merci- 
fully never new. 

The teacher in the overcrowded city 
school— where there were too few scats and 
too few books in a room filled with strange 
smells from foreign eating habits and for- 
eign sleeping habits— is closest to the parent 
model, as she struggles to get her pupils to 
face away from the past and toward the 
future. She teaches her pupils to acquire 
habits of hygiene and of industry, to apply 
themselves diligently to prepare to*succccd, 
and to make the sacrifices necessary to suc- 


A society dedicated to human rather 
than machine ends requires teachers who 
can provide essential kinds of encourage- 
ment, warmth, and incentive to achieve. 
Not only, therefore, is it becoming ac- 
ceptable to be “eggheads”; it is even 
necessary for students to become the 
creative, original, independent kind of 
people who can staff the classrooms of 
tomorrow. 

In the preceding sections we have 
briefly analyzed the social situations of 
the teacher, pointing out some of the 
historical and traditional factors that 


cess, to turn a deaf ear to the immediate im- 
pulse, to shatter any tradition which seems 
to block the path to the goal, but to shat- 
ter it in a way and with the sanctions of the 
entrepreneur. This teacher is closest to the 
model in which the parents rear the child 
to a kind of behavior rather than to fit with- 
in a tradition. When she imitates the teacher 
of the academy and teaches her pupils to 
learn memory gems, she will find she faces 
confusion, because she is teaching them the 


have tended to establish teachers as par- 
ticular kinds of people and teaching as 
a somewhat low-status profession. We 
have also pointed out that times are 
changing. The stereotyped view of the 
teacher is passing away, and new con- 
cepts of the teaching function and the 
kinds of people needed to fulfill this 
function are emerging. These are im- 


past of older Americans in order considerations for young people 

them a future, and this contains teaching. The view that 

tions. How will these children TOnftn hos- soci^^^has of a person’s role not only 
pitals, treated at clinics, wh^^Tqbrate a determi^ how he will feel about it, but, 
holiday in the biggest movirf theater, use \ 

such jnemory J[ems as “I reikembcr, J jef \ b * Rip^fld by permission of the publishers 
I here I was bor^vWP School in American Culture by 


how he will feel about it, but, 


Accession No 


sucJijaeuiory j^ems as “I reijaembcr, J jef \ b 

the wood m 

thfe* wSy^tiT cajry th^l^h thfilJijgh'/'tlwLhi^J 


pugh 'the wood m 
fbi the horse kXb^W Uj 


*Rep4hwd by permission of the publishers 
f School in American Culture by 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Press, Copyright, 1961, by the 
^j^^t and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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in even more practical terms, how much 
society will reward him through salary 
and work situations. 

Now Jet us look more closely at some 
of the specific elements of the teacher’s 
role: such concerns as attitudes of stu- 
dents and tlieir parents toward teachers, 
discipline as a problem of the teacher’s 
role, and perceptions teachers themselves' 
have about tlieir status and function. 


STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES 

It is usually found that, contrary to 
what is generally believed, most students 
like school. Admittedly the proportion 
liking school decreases from the first 
grade through the twelfth and rises again 
to a substantial figure in college, but 
even in the last years of high school most 
students in school do like it. We must 
remember, of course, that those who like 
school the least may have already' left, 
which somewhat reduces the validity of 
our statement that most students do like 
scIkjoI. However, it is reassuring to the 
beginning teacher to know that most of 
his daily contacts will be with students 
w ho are not basically hostile. 

What do students think of teachers? 
There is good evidence that points to an 
attitude of unquestioning acceptance of 
the teacher in the primary grades. The 
teacher, like the other adults with whom 
the child has come in contact, is a vastly 
superior, as well as a larger, person who 
knows all about the somewhat confusing 
world. As the child matures, he finds out 
that teachers, like his parents and other 
adults, may be fallible. Some teachers are 
unfair, some are easily confused, some 
don’t know how to throw a straight ball, 
some are short-tempered. Studies of vo- 
cational choice among children tell us 


that as the student advances through the 
grades his attitude toward his teachers 
changes. In the sixth grade a good pro- 
portion of them indicate an interest in 
becoming teachers; this interest declines 
during junior high, until in senior high 
only a small percentage give teaching as 
a vocational choice.® 

Another element enters the scene dur- 
ing early and later adolescence. At the 
time that the youngster is beginning to 
try his wings and to test the control and 
direction of his parents, he has other 
authority figures to deal with, also— his 
teachers. Some of the difficulty that stu- 
dents and teachers experience in sccond- 
ai‘y school arises more from this relation- 
ship than from most other causes. 

The classroom expectations of the 
teacher have changed in recent decades; 
therefore, the view students have of 
teachers has changed. Early in the cen- 
tury teachers still exercised unquestioned 
authority, though this often had to be 
earned (paiticularly by men teachers) by 
thrashing the biggest and toughest stu- 
dents in the school. Today, with our 
different view of discipline, the teacher 
is seen as a guide and helper, rather than 
as a source of absolute authority. The 
prol)lem we face is that we are not always 
clear about the role of the teacher as an 
authority. On the one hand we recognize 
that good mental health comes from a 
situation where student and teacher show 
mutual respect for each other and dis- 
cipline is related to getting the task done 
and developing internal controls. But on 
the other hand adults in general have a 
great need to make clear their domination 
of young people and are apt to be threat- 

^ Richard Lonsdale, “Recruiting Young People 
for leaching,” School Executive^ 75:1!^-21 
(November 1955). 
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ened and uneasy when they are not able 
to keep youngsters “in line.” 

Parents are often disturbed when they 
observe a busy but informal classroom 
where students may converse, engage in 
varying tasks simultaneously, and where 
the teacher is not a dominating figure. 

Thus, attitudes of children and youth 
toward teachers will reflect fairly well 
their own feelings about authority, which 
in turn have been influenced by parents 
and peers. It has been found that attitudes 
toward authority vary with the socio- 
economic level of students. Many chil- 
dren whose families are first-generation 
Americans receive restrictive and au- 
thoritarian discipline at home, reflecting 
similar attitudes to be found in Western 
Europe and Latin America. When these 
children come to school they are apt to 
be confused and alanned by teachers who 
are considerate and permissive. The chil- 
dren do not know how to handle this 
kind of freedom from authoritarian re- 
straint. The teachers, in turn, become 
confused when their kindness is inter- 
preted by the children as softness and 
the classroom becomes chaotic and dis- 
orderly. 

Teachers of middle-class children, on 
the other hand, who attempt to be re- 
strictive and authoritarian are going 
contrary to the ways in which these 
children have been raised. The teacher 
who tries considerateness, kindness, help- 
fulness is apt to find more response in 
these youngsters since this is the way 
they expect adults to treat them. As 
America becomes increasingly more mid- 
dle class and as each generation sees the 
percentage of persons in lower-class 
groups shrinking, we can expect to find 
a greater agreement between school and 
home views of discipline and thus more 


consistency in attitudes toward the 
teacher on the part of the students. Also, 
as education becomes more significant in 
the life decisions of more people, respect 
for the teacher will increase. Teachers 
too will earn such respect increasingly as 
they become more professional, more 
expert in classroom procedures, and more 
knowledgeable in tlieir subject fields. 

PARENTS’ AHITUDES 

The attitudes of children and youth, 
as we have indicated, come in part from 
their parents. And where did these par- 
ents get their attitudes? They came from 
their childhood homes, modified and 
supplemented by actual experience. The 
parent passes on to his children the re- 
sponses to die experiences he has had 
with teachers. If these have been pleasant, 
then he inculcates positive feelings in his 
own cliildren; if his own experiences 
were negative, then we can expect nega- 
tive attitudes in the children. 

For instance, if a teacher knew that 
Johnny’s father had dropped out of 
school before graduation, she could be 
fairly sure that Johnny’s father did not 
like school. Numerous research studies 
have shown that most of those who drop 
out of school early indicate that a basic 
dissatisfaction with school precipitated 
early withdrawal. 

Parents who did poorly in a specific 
subject are very apt to influence their 
children’s performance in that subject. 
“I always hated arithmetic,” a parent may 
say to a child who complains of diffi- 
culty. This immediately suggests that it 
is all right to dislike arithmetic and prob- 
ably all right not to do very well in it, 
no matter what the teacher says. How 
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many of you can recall your parents 
saying such things about areas of school- 
work that you found troublesome? Was 
it reassuring? A mother who found biol- 
ogy repulsive may be a sympathetic 
listener when her daughter complains 
about some aspect of her laboratory 
activities. 

Parents’ views of teachers are complex. 
If the parent has been humiliated by 
teachers in his youth, then he finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to deal with 
his children’s teachers in a normal and 
unemotional way. We arc fortunate to- 
day that more and more young people 
arc having pleasant school experiences; 
this, in turn, will be reflected by a greater 
ability to work with teachers later as 
adults and parents. 

Parents have a great emotional stake in 
their own children. This helps account 
for the fact that parents view general 
school policies, finances, and so on, w ith 
attitudes that oftentimes may have their 
origins in the feelings they developed as 
children or developed as a result of their 
children’s school experiences. This matter 
of emotional involvement is not a prob- 
lem if teachers and parents recognize the 
fact that each views the child in a differ- 
ent perspective. Then each can learn 
from the other to the ultimate benefit of 
the child. It is essential tliat a teacher 
should ask, when a parent seems unrea- 
sonably agitated by what seems to the 
teacher to be a minor incident, “After 
all, how would I feel if I were the 
parent?’’ 

Parents tend to feel uneasy when they 
observe classrooms which are not com- 
pletely silent with immediately obedient 
youngsters. In fact there are parents who 
feel that such situations encourage only 
rebellion and hostility. Experts in child 


development feel that a relaxed atmos- 
phere is least apt to develop the need to 
rebel and to kick the world, which is so 
characteristic of those who have been 
treated with harsh and restrictive dis- 
cipline. 

One of the significant changes in atti- 
tudes of parents toward teachers arises 
from the fact that every generation finds 
parents more educated. At one time, of 
course, teachers were counted among the 
most educated people in the community. 
This was particularly true in the latter 
part of the nineteenth and the early part 
of the ttventieth century. Teachers, par- 
ticularly high school teachers, were col- 
lege-educated, at least to some extent, 
while very few' of the parents of the 
children had had schooling beyond the 
eighth grade. The situation today is 
strikingly different. The average educa- 
tional level of the American adult popu- 
lation is twelfth grade for women and 
eleventh grade for men. This means, 
obviously, that a goodly proportion have 
education beyond this point. When the 
adults were not well educated, the 
teacher’s word could be taken as law— 
the teacher knew. Today’s teacher is apt 
to find knowledgeable parents seriously 
questioning many school practices. The 
parents, too, have studied psychology. 
They read current magazines which are 
replete with columns giving advice- 
good or bad— to parents. Many journals, 
such as the National PTA Journal with 
a circulation of over eleven million, pro- 
vide excellent educational guidance for 
parents. 

Parents’ perceptions of teachers will 
continue to be shaped by their own rec- 
ollections of school experiences and 
teachers they have had as well as by the 
extent to which they are satisfied with 
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and respectful of the adequacy of the 
school program and the teachers. And 
they will become increasingly critical in 
terms of demanding that teachers be in- 
telligent and well prepared. 

TEACHERS' ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THEMSELVES 

Is it good to be a teacher? Do teachers 
like their jobs? These questions, asked in 
a number of research studies, have re- 
ceived varying answers. Yet the view 
teachers have of their role certainly will 
determine to a large extent how well 
they function. If people are unhappy in 
their jobs they cannot do them well. 

Many studies show that teachers are 
more satisfied with their jobs than are 
other professional people. The reasons 
given are many: the freedom a teacher 
has to be creative and original, the satis- 
factions of seeing one’s effect on others, 
the security and adequate pay. Other in- 
vestigations, however, report dissatisfac- 
tions which indicate that teachers would 
like higher status, find teaching emo- 
tionally wearing, and think they should 
be better paid. Some studies have, shown 
that more teachers than other profes- 
sional people would not go into teaching 
if they were to begin over again. Inter- 
estingly, there is some evidence that 
teachers tend to feel that their profession 
is looked upon by others with less respect 
than is actually true.^® 

Teaching, as teachers themselves view 
it, is an important area of work. Certainly 

i^Data used here summarized from W. E. 
Coffman, “Teacher Morale and Curriculum 
Development,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
iion^ 19:305-332 (June 1951); and Francis S. 
Chase, “Factors for Satisfaction in Teaching,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, 33:127-132 (November 1951). 


many of you have heard relatives or 
friends who were teachers complain 
about what they jFeel are petty details 
of teaching, the irritations, the problems 
of overcrowding and lack of adequate 
equipment. It is to be hoped, on the 
other hand, that many have heard these 
teachers express positive attitudes toward 
their work. How do their dissatisfactions 
compare with those of others in different 
occupations? Do they really differ sig- 
nificantly? How many of you recall your 
parents complaining about the boss, the 
girls in the office, the slowness or unfair- 
ness of promotion policies, the paper 
work, and the long hours? If we com- 
pared complaints about any job category 
with the complaints of teachers we would 
probably find them rather similar. Yet 
if we compared work satisfactions, the 
story would be different. Teaching, as 
teachers tell us time and again, has unique 
satisfactions. One study reported that two 
of the major factors contributing to per- 
sonal satisfactions in teaching are the in- 
dependence that teachers have in plan- 
ning their own work and the stimulating 
variety of their work. The chief dissatis- 
factions were with working conditions 
(overcrowding, for example), salaries, 
and lack of recognition from others. 

In general, dissatisfactions with a job 
are found to be expressed more often by 
younger workers than older and by single 
men more often than married men, and 
the greatest degrees of dissatisfaction are 
to be found among those whose aspira- 
tions are greater than the level of their 
current jobs.^^ 

Teachers may also be influenced in 
their attitudes toward teaching by the 

Lawrence G. Thomas, The Occupational 
Structure and Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956), p. 199. 
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morale and pride they felt as a student in 
teacher education. In a teachers college, 
where almost everyone is agreed upon a 
vocational choice, there is little differ- 
entiation among students. Some “majors” 
have higher status than others. Probably 
those tending to major in mathematics 
have somewhat more prestige than those 
in industrial arts or agilculture or nursery 
school education. In universities where 
the school or college of education is only 
one of several major professional schools, 
the situation may be different. In one 
large university the students rather re- 
luctantly agreed that they felt being in 
the school of education identified them 
with an area at the bottom of the profes- 
sional heap. One student— and others 
confessed to the same practice— admitted 
not even telling her friends that she was 
enrolled in courses in the school of 
education! 

Such an attitude, common on some 
campuses, is hard to combat. It is felt, 
for instance, that education ccnirscs arc 
so “easy” that only drones would take 
them. “Anyone can pass an education 
course,” it is said. An interesting comment 
on schools of education and w hy they 
may not be quite as popular with stu- 
dents is succinctly expressed by the fol- 
lowing autobiographical statement: 

1 was puzzled by the argumentative spirit 
that dominated many of the education 
courses. I had been schooler to a form of 
lecture, described by someone ns a process 
of passing information through the mouth 
of a professor into the notebook of the stu- 
dent without passing through the heads of 
either. The education professor intention- 
ally sought debate and disagreement. It is 
a technique of teaching that often strikes the 
undergraduate as a waste of time. The un- 
dergraduate, and too often the graduate 
student, is conditioned to taking rapid notes 
from a professor who has his lecture con- 
densed into a well-prepared outline . . . 


[the student] is appalled when he first en- 
ters an ably taught course in education 
where the lecture takes the form of dis- 
cussions centered in questions arising from 
the student’s study.^^ 

One recent study compared high school 
seniors w'ho planned to enter teacher 
education w ith seniors planning to enter 
other professions or occupations. Tlie 
factors on wliich comparisons were made 
were intelligence, scholarship, and men- 
tal health scores. Over one thousand 
seniors who attended seven representative 
high schools in Pennsylvania wxrc used 
as subjects in the study. The results arc 
most interesting and may suggest that 
the prestige factor is becoming more 
favorable for teaching as a career among 
young people. The conclusions, in part 
arc as follow\s: 

1. T he mental ability of seniors who pre- 
ferred to enter the teaching profession 
compared favorably with the mental abil- 
ity of those seniors w^ho looked forward 
to entering other professions. The engi- 
neering preference group was the only 
professional group intellectually superior 
to the teaching profession preference 
seniors. 

2. Prospective recruits for the teaching 
profession among high school seniors have 
a high level of scholastic attainment as meas- 
ured by school grades. They are superior to 
seniors who prefer nonprofessional occu- 
pations, business administration, and the 
other professional noncollegc group. 

3. Seniors preferring the teaching pro- 
fession possess a quality of mental health, 
as measured by the instrument employed, 
comparable to that of seniors preferring 
most other professional and nonprofes- 
sional occupations studied.’*’ 

12 Charles II. Wilson, A Teacher Is a Person 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1956), p. 226. 

’’Russell S. Rosenberger, “An Investigation 
of Certain Qualities of High School Seniors 
Interested in Teaching.” Unpublished doctor’s 
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It may be interesting to assess the rela- 
tive status of various courses of study in 
your own institution. What status does 
education seem to have in the eyes of your 
peers? Is this deserved? Why do you 
think they feel this way? What is your 
own feeling? In many universities, col- 
leges of education are increasing enroll- 
ments at a rate faster than almost any 
other division. Why is this so? What is 
the situation in your own area? 

The prestige of a given line of work 
in this country is also determined by the 
extent to which the work is seen as a 
profession. In a later chapter the develop- 
ment of teaching as a profession will be 
analyzed. 


SUMMARY 

In today’s world, there is no easy job. 
Teaching never has been and never will 
be easy. It takes courage, wisdom, endur- 
ance, humor, and dedication. . 

Teachers and teaching are viewed dif- 
ferently by different groups and indi- 
viduals. In general, the teacher has gained 
in prestige from generation to generation. 
The attitudes of students toward teachers 
and teaching changes noticeably as they 
grow older. Teachers as a rule tend to be 
dissatisfied with the attitudes they feel 
are prevalent concerning them. As the 
importance of education and of teachers 
continues to be acknowledged by larger 
numbers of people, there will be a rise 
in the prestige of teaching. 

dissertation. University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., 1954. 
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3 The Teacher 
in the 
Classroom 

TTic answ er to tlic question, “What do 
teachers do?” is obviously, “I'eachers 
teach.” At least on the folk level this 
would be the obvious, simple answer; 
and one would move on to the next 
question. But the closer one gets to an 
understanding of what teachers do, the 
less simple does the (|uestion appear. And 
to answer the question is also seen as a 
far from easy task. 

The person who has not taught but is 
preparing to become a 'eacher has to 
make a very basic shift in point of view. 
He must move, figuratively speaking, 
from in front of the teacher’s desk—thc 
student’s role— to behind the teacher’s 
desk— the teacher’s role. In making this 
shift he must retain sensitivity to how 
students feel and react and learn, but he 
must also talce on new awareness of all 
that is involved in directing and guiding 
the learning of a classroom of students— 


how, in fact, to act and feel and perform 
as a teacher. 

As a student, you saw only a very small 
part of the teacher’s day or the teacher’s 
life. You probably were almost com- 
pletely unaware of the organizational 
mesh within which the teacher operated, 
other than the rules and regulations 
which might have affected your own 
behavior. You would glimpse from time 
to time the friendships or enmities of 
teachers but you would not know much 
about the total social pattern of the 
adults in the school. Most of all, you 
would have only die dimmest notions of 
how any teacher felt as he or she helped, 
admonished, scolded, inspired, lectured, 
explained, laughed. 

Our purpose in this chapter is to take 
a look at the things that teachers do by 
looking at the day in the life of two 
teachers. On the basis of this inside loiik 
wc will then consider some of the char- 
acteristics which seem to accompany 
good teaching and good teachers, take a 
look at the teaching function in some- 
what more general and formal terms, and 
finally consider the new technologies as 
they may affect the things teachers do. 

MR. CARROLL 

Mr. Carroll is a junior high school 
social studies teacher in a medium-sized 
midwestern city. He is thirty years old, 
married, and has two children. Mr. Car- 
roll is a fully qualified teacher. He has 
a bachelor’s degree from his state uni- 
versity and has been certified as a high 
school teacher by his state education 
office. During the past three summers 
Mr. Carroll has gone to summer school 
at the university, where he has been 
working toward his master’s degree in 
education. As in his undergraduate work, 
his field of concentration will be social 
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studies. Mr. Carroll likes teaching and 
plans to remain a teacher for the rest of 
his life. 

Mr. Carroll cannot remember the ex- 
act time when he decided to become a 
teacher. He knows that early in junior 
high school he began to think seriously 
of being a teacher. He saw a chance to 
combine a growing interest in social 
studies with an equally satisfying interest 
in people. He was encouraged to con- 
sider teaching by some of his teachers 
and by a favorite aunt who was a teacher. 

Mr. Carroll is well liked by Itis stu- 
dents. They find him friendly, under- 
standing, and helpful. They also know 
him to be firm and to be skilled in chal- 
lenging students to do their best. Boys 
and girls always seem to be enthusiastic 
about what they do in his classes. They 
find them.selves developing new interests, 
new curiosities, and new ideas. Neither 
Mr. Carroll nor his students could ever 
identify a specific thing or group of 
things that he does to accomplish these 
ends Probably a typical response from 
one of his students, if he were asked why 
Mr. Carroll is a good teacher, would be, 
“He knows his stuff.” Another student 
might say with all the casujilness of 
youth, “He’s okay.” 

Mr. Carroll arrives at his school at 
approximately 8:15 in the morning. The 
children begin to arrive at 8:30. The 
school in which he teaches is an ordinary- 
looking school, a two-story brick build- 
ing housing about 850 people. The room 
in which Mr. Carroll teaches is an attrac- 
tive room. As soon as one enters it the 
fact that it is a social studies classroom 
is clear. Tfic many bulletin boards are 
covered with attractively arranged pic- 
tures, news articles, and colorful maps 
reflecting current issues and current 


problems being discussed in the class. 
There are bookshelves in one comer 
with a reading table and chairs where 
students can brtTwsc when they have a 
spare minute. On a visit to Mr. Carroll’s 
room, one might find the movable seats 
in straight rows. On other mornings one 
can expect to find them arranged in four 
or five groups around the room. On 
another day the seats might be arranged 
in one large circle. Mr. Carroll adjusts 
the physical arrangements of his room 
to the particular kind of activity that 
may be going on at a given time. 

Mr. Carroll is busy as soon as he gets 
in his room. He checks his plans for the 
day. He recalls that he must get some 
maps :md other materials from the stor- 
age room downstairs for use in one of 
his classes. This he docs. He has picked 
up his mail in the office as he entered the 
building. Although Mr. Carroll has many 
things on his mind, he lingered for a 
moment or two in the office as he checked 
in. 7'hc principal is almost always out in 
the office to check on some of the thou- 
sands of details that go into running a 
school and to greet the teachers as they 
come in. Mr. Carroll likes the principal 
he works for. “A great relief after the 
petty tyrant we had for a few years” is 
how he puts it to his friends. This prin- 
cipal is decisive and firm and knows what 
he thinks makes for good school organi- 
zation, but he also respects the talents 
and abilities of his faculty. Mr. Carroll 
was also looking for his special friend on 
the faculty, another social studies teacher, 
Jim Farrell. They had been exploring the 
possibilities of taking their ninth-gcadc 
civics classes to the state capital. He reads 
the daily bulletin from the principal’s 
office and checks those items wluch need 
to be announced to his class. Just before 
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the first students begin to enter his class, 
he finds time to return a book to the 
professional library down the hall. 

At 8:30 students begin to come into 
the room. This is a relaxed school. The 
general climate in the halls and in the 
rooms is one of controlled sociability. 
Students chat together as they come in. 
Some go to the reading corner to read;' 
some read at their seats. Others form 
little groups discussing the multitude of 
very important things that are always 
available for junior high school students 
to talk about. There is noise in the room, 
but it is not unpleasant noise. Some stu- 
dents stop and chat with Mr. Carroll. 
He moves about the room, greeting a 
student here or two students there. Some- 
times he asks a question. Sometimes he 
gives a friendly pat on the shoulder. VVe 
see that students appear to feel free to 
talk or joke with Mr. Carroll. There is 
laughter in the room, and here and there 
a boy or two can be seen teasing some 
girls and vice versa. VVe hear one boy 
say to Mr. Carroll as he goes past, “Say, 
Mr. Carroll, 1 did as you suggested and 
actually got all my work done last night.” 
Two students hand Mr. Carroll excuse 
slips from the office for absences the pre- 
vious day. One student brings Mr. Carroll 
a request to be e.xcused early for a dental 
appointment. 

Shortly before 8:45 students begin to 
settle into their seats, and i r this time the 
room begins to take on more of the 
appearance of a classroom. The first 
period m the morning is a homeroom 
period for Mr. Carroll. It is a time for 
announcements of various kinds. There 
are “opening exercises” over the public- 
address system a few moments after the 
last bell has rung. Students rise to give 
the pledge of allegiance. In this school 


the student body president reads a few 
words of “inspiration” which a commit- 
tee of the student body selects each day. 
Some of the choices are somewhat super- 
ficial, according to Mr. Carroll, but some 
arc really quite impressive. Today the 
student body president reads a short 
paragraph from Khalil Gibran’s, The 
Prophet. “Now how did they ever come 
across that?” wonders Mr. Carroll, as 
he reminds himself that young adoles- 
cents arc continually surprising. Then 
there are tlie routine announcements 
about clubs, games, and other school 
activities. The principal rarely talks over 
the public-address system, for which Mr. 
Carroll and the other teachers are very 
grateful. Some principals are known for 
using the “squawk box” at any moment, 
but a good administrator rarely interrupts 
a class period unless it is absolutely crit- 
ical, Mr. Carroll announces that there 
will l)e a school party on Friday night. 
The chairman of the homeroom com- 
mittee announces jobs for the following 
week. Some students have responsibilities 
for taking care of the hobby center, 
which is located in a display cabinet in 
front of the room. Other groups have 
responsibilities for keeping the library 
corner in order, checking out equipment 
and supplementary reading materials as 
they are needed; and another group takes 
charge of changing one of the bulletin 
boards. After these announcements, the 
group studies. The homeroom period, 
which lasts for nearly forty-five minutes 
in this particular school, is designed to 
offer students a chance to study or do 
other work for the day ahejd. Mr. Car- 
roll walks among the students, giving 
help and suggestions to students when- 
ever he is asked. Some students work 
together. The room is not completely 
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quiet, although the talking and activity 
that docs go on all seem to have a pur- 
pose and to be a part of a task being 
accomplished. 

The kind of climate that we observe 
in Mr. Carroll’s homeroom does not just 
happen. It is a result of the way Mr. 
Carroll plans his work. Not only is it the 
result of his planning, but it is also a re- 
flection of his attitude toward students, 
their attitude toward him, and the expec- 
tations which he has of himself as a 
teacher and of these young people as 
students. This is a situation where stu- 
dents and teacher understand both the 
limitations and the freedoms that must be 
observed if the purposes of the school 
are to be accomplished. Prob.al)ly neither 
Mr. Carroll nor any of his students could 
supply a precise list of the things that 
have been done to create this atmosphere. 
The only rule visible is the posted sign 
indicating what exit door is to be used 
in case of fire; yet, from the orderly 
manner in which each student and group 
of students work and move about, it is 
evident that posted rules are not needed; 
the rules are inside each person. 

At 9:30 the students go to their first 
class. During this period Mr. Carroll has 
a social studies class which lasts until 
approximately 10:30. He has another 
social studies class at 10: 30 and one more 
in the afternoon as well as a junior high 
school English class. Mr. Carroll’s sched- 
ule for the day looks like this: 


8:45- 9:27 

Homeroom 

9:30-10:27 

Social studies 

10:30-11:27 

Social studies 

11:30-12:30 

Lunch 

12:30- 1:27 

English 

1:30- 2:27 

Planning 

2:30- 3:27 

Social studies 


Mr. Carroll uses the 1:30 hour for 


planning and other activities connected 
with his daily teaching. He frequently 
finds that this one hour of planning time 
is not enough. This means that some of 
his planning must be done after school or 
at home. He sometimes works during 
part of his lunch hour. The school has a 
pleasant teachers’ lunchroom just off the 
main cafeteria, where the teachers can eat 
without the noise of the children and 
also smoke if they wish. Mr. Carroll usu- 
ally cats there and joins his special bud- 
dies who make up a kind of informal 
lunchroom table. The teachers all tend 
to eat with more or less the same people 
each day. “I don’t think we are really 
cliquish,” says one teacher, “because we 
can work well together on general school 
committees, but most of us have our own 
special group of friends at school— people 
we see outside of school, too, in social 
events, so we just tend to eat together 
and sit together at faculty meetings.” As 
in any social organization, people of con- 
genial temperament tend to group to- 
gether. There are, of course, some ani- 
rrtosities, too. Mr. Carroll recognizes that 
Mrs. Snodgrass irritates him. He also 
does not like one of the art teachers, 
whom he suspects is just a bit too “arty” 
for his taste, yet he is a good friend of 
the other art teacher, who is actually a 
very serious artist outside school. 

During his planning hour Mr. Carroll 
often visits the school library to arrange 
for quantities of books or other materials 
to be checked out for use in his room. 
Sometimes there are phone calls to make 
in order to arrange for field trips, re- 
source persons to be invited to come to 
the class, or certain special supplies to be 
ordered. Mr. Carroll seldom is able to 
leave school before 4:30 and oftentimes 
he leaves as late as 5:30. These tasks 
which Mr. Carroll sets for himself “pay 
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oflF” for him in the security that they 
give him as he begins each class during 
the day. He is well prepared for each 
one. He knows what he is going to use. 
He has these things ready. And not only 
that, Mr. Carroll knows diat the variety 
of activities he has planned will make it 
possible for most of his students to take 
full advantage of their school hours with 
him. After all, not everyone learns 
equally well from a book; some people 
learn best by seeing something, others by 
hearing it, and most of us by a combina- 
tion of all our senses. So ATr. Carroll’s 
plans take this into account, too. Field 
trips, films, resource visitors, a TV show, 
a recording— all of these resources must 
be planned for and scheduled. Sometimes 
the details are maddening, but iMr. Car- 
roll knows they make all the difference 
in the world. “This class is never dull,” 
says a student— and Mr. Carroll prizes 
this reputation. 

Mr. Carroll is very ■v\'ell organized, and 
he plans carefully. Other teachers some- 
times speak of him with envy because he 
is so well organized. But he has his days— 
quite a few, he would be the first to 
admit— when nothing goes right. The 
film ordered did not arrive; the projector 
blew a fu.sc; the student who was to 
make the crucial report gets the measles; 
the library period has to be canceled be- 
cause a visiting group of Koreans is 
being entertained at tea in the library by 
the Home Economics Department. Thc.se 
are the vicissitudes of teaching, and even 
the best of plans must include “the thing 
you do when what you planned can’t be 
done.” Mr. Carroll, in his careful way, 
has a kit of special activities designed 
Just for the time when the film doesn’t 
come or the visitor forgets his date. 

In addition to his classroom teaching, 
Mr. Carroll has other duties. He is chair- 


man of a committee of faculty members 
which has been appointed to study what 
is being taught in the school and to rec- 
ommend needed changes. What is being 
taught— the curriculum— is not static. 
How can it be when the world itself is 
full of important and significant changes? 
Mr. Carroll is fortunate in that he teaches 
in .a school where most of the teachers 
realize that children who live in a rapidly 
changing time require a changing cur- 
riculum. Mr. Carroll, as well as all the 
other teachers in his building, attends a 
school staff meeting every other week 
on Monday afternoon after school. lie 
also is a member of a social studies com- 
mittee for the entire school system which 
meets once a month. This committee is 
doing the same kind of thing with the 
social studies curriculum for the entire 
school system that the school committee 
of which Mr. Carroll is chairman is doing 
with the curriculum of his own school. 
As an active person working on the cur- 
riculum in his area, Mr. Carroll puts a 
little more emphasis on his particular 
mission in social studies teaching, which 
is to sec that current events are given 
more stress and are more adequately in- 
tegrated in the regular subject matter. He 
feels that if the teacher is discussing the 
Roman Empire, then current events 
could well focus on modern day Italy; 
if the subject being considered is the 
American Revolution, then current events 
could well be focused on the contempo- 
rary “revolutions” that are taking place 
around the world. There are often heated 
arguments in curriculum committee 
meetings, but these are the kinds of argu- 
ments that Mr. Carroll and other profes- 
sional teachers enjoy, since they are 
talking about their major concern of 
teaching and how to improve it. 

These kinds of activities are typical of 
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the professional work in which teachers 
in good schools find themselves engaged. 
Oftentimes parents and other citizens 
participate actively in these committees. 
Two or three times a year Mr. Carroll 
also meets with a committee of the local 
teachers’ association. This is a local chap- 
ter of the state unit of the national 
teachers’ association. 

These activities are all recognized as 
appropriate professional obligations of 
teachers. This is true in other professions 
as well. All good members of a profession 
participate actively in the ongoing affairs 
of their profession. Mr. Carroll’s work 
on the curriculum committee and on 
curriculum problems is particularly sig- 
nificant. 


MISS FREELAND 

Miss Freeland is a first-grade teacher. 
This is Miss Freeland’s second year of 
teaching. She has a bachelor’s degree 
from a state teachers college. Miss Free- 
land finds that she is enjoying her second 
year of teaching much more tlian her 
first, although she was not unhappy dur- 
ing her first. She puts it this way, “Last 
year I was still learning so much. It 
seemed that every day I had to learn 
something new. This is still true today 
except that I find that even my one year 
of experience makes the problems I face 
each day seem less compelling, and some- 
how I feel more confident concerning 
them.” 

Miss Freeland teaches in a small town. 
She has a large class of thirty-five first- 
graders. She has many pieces of equip- 
ment, books, and materials in her room 
especially designed to interest and stimu- 
late six-year-olds. She is increasingly 
finding that the job of teaching six-year- 


old children is a fascinating one, some- 
times discouraging, often exciting, ex- 
tremely demanding in terms of energy, 
but never monotonous. MissTreeland is 
beginning to realize, as all good teachers 
do, that teaching is a complex and im- 
portant task requiring a high degree of 
creativity, intelligence, and energy. 

The beginning of Miss Freeland’s day 
is similar to Mr. Carroll’s. She too arrives 
at school a half-hour or more before the 
first students come. But from this mo- 
ment on her day and Mr. Carroll’s are 
quite different. She checks in at the office, 
collects notices and mail, and goes to her 
classroom. She is teaching in a fairly new 
school, and the warm colors and clean 
surroundings please her. The number of 
children entering elementary schools 
since World War 11 has continued to 
increase and school construction has been 
hard pressed to keep up with it. Miss 
Freeland is grateful that in this town, at 
least, she has not had to teach on a double- 
session or shift arrangement. The first- 
graders need a full day, and the days are 
hardly long enough for all she wants to 
do. 

Barely has she reached her room when 
she sees Mrs. Suratski, her room mother, 
coining toward her holding her little 
daughter’s hand. The room mothers are 
a blessing. Miss Freeland thinks with 
relief, because they do many of the little 
chores that always need to be done. The 
PTA is the agency through which the 
room mothers have been organized, and 
Miss Freeland is one of the first to ac- 
knowledge how useful it has been. 

Today the room mother will help the 
children collect the money for the milk 
that is served in midmoming. Children, 
yes, even first-graders, can collect and 
count money. Mrs. Suratski will do the 
same with ffie cafeteria money and see 
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that it gets to the lunchroom. She will 
continue working on the picture collec- 
tion, cutting out pictures from stacks of 
magazines. These pictures can be classi- 
fied and used for bulletin boards, reading 
lessons, short stories, and many other 
kinds of learning activities. 

Together, Miss Freeland and Mrs. Sur- 
atski check over the morning plans, for 
the room mother will stay until lunch 
time. Just as they finish they hear shouts 
and the clatter of shoes and children. The 
first busload has arrived! Soon the room 
will be swarming with shiny, eager first- 
graders. It is a cold and snowy day, so 
the children go directly to their class- 
rooms. Miss Freeland and Mrs. Suratski 
have a busy few minutes as they disen- 
tangle children from snow togs, pull ofT 
boots, and wipe runny noses. I‘"ach child 
has a clothes hook in the room closet 
with lus name printed over it. Also over 
the hook is a picture that he himself 
chose for this purpose. 

School has been in session for only a 
few months, but already the children 
know the order and routine of the day. 
'Fhey put their coats and boots away and 
sit at their desks, which are actually small 
tables with chairs, arranged in small 
groups in a semicircle. As soon as evciy- 
one is seated, .Miss Freeland calls the 
children up for Sharing I'ime. Each child 
picks up a chair and all make an intimate 
half circle around Miss Freeland. They 
sing an opening song, usually one related 
to the seasons or the weather. Then any 
child who has something special to tell 
the group gets up and shows it or tells 
about it. Some children bring in a new 
toy or book, others relate a family trip 
or describe a visitor. Not all children 
participate every day, but Miss Freeland 
is careful to watch out for the shy ones 
and encourages them to bring something 


or tell about it. The children learn poise 
and self-confidence in front of a group 
through this kind of experience, and Miss 
Freeland learns a great deal about them 
and their families—little tidbits that she 
notes later in her classbook to help her 
work with individual children or for 
parent conferences. 

Then Miss Freeland leads the class in 
another song, and they make a solemn 
pledge to the flag. Work time starts. 
Some children go to the back of the 
room, where they have some unfinished 
pictures to complete, others gather 
around Miss Freeland for a discussion of 
the story they have read. Others work 
on exercises at their desks that help them 
discriminate among objects and lead to 
later facility in reading. The dav moves 
along; Miss Freeland rarely has the whole 
class doing the same thing at the same 
time unless it is singing, dancing, or play- 
ing an active game. Most of the time she 
is moving from group to group, or work- 
ing with individual children while others 
work alone or in groups at their desks, at 
easels, or in the library comer. 

The room lends itself to these kinds of 
activities. There is one corner for books 
—picture l)ooks, easy reading books, and 
books for fast readers. There is an aquar- 
ium, and a cliild is responsible for seeing 
that the fish are fed each day. Another 
child changes the date on the calendar, 
and the name of the day of the week. In 
one corner is a pretend grocery store 
made out of orange crates and empty 
cans and boxes. Next to it is a doll house, 
with a doll family and much equipment 
for playing house. In a cabinet and easily 
available are hammers and saws for mak- 
ing boats and other fascinating objects. 
There are game shelves with specially 
constructed games that teach children 
while they play with them. Balls and 
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jump ropes arc also available for playing 
out in the yard on good days. The first- 
graders have a recess period in the middle 
of the morning which is supervised by 
one of the teachers. Miss Freeland has her 
turn once a week; on other days she goes 
to the teachers’ room for a welcome cup 
of coflFee. The principal is almost always 
in the teachers’ room during recess, for 
he feels that this is a good time to talk 
informally with the teachers; moreover, 
they can tell him of any problem that 
may have come up since their last meet- 
ing. On this particular day Miss Freeland 
asks the principal to check on one of her 
students who, for some reason, has just 
quit working on anything. She thinks 
there may be a home problem. The prin- 
cipal promises to make some inquiries 
with the guidance office. Here, too. Miss 
Freeland finds some of her friends, other 
young teachers also fairly new in teach- 
ing; they plan a party for the next week 
end, and gossip about husbands and boy 
friends. They can smoke in the teachers’ 
room, but several of the older teachers 
who disapprove of smoking won’t come 
to the teachers’ room. This has caused 
some friction in the faculty, but so far 
it has not erupted into a serious problem. 

At noon the class moves to the cafe- 
teria, where the children sit together at 
two large tables after being served. Miss 
Freeland and the other teachers cat with 
their children. The meal is informal, with 
much chattering and laughing. It is a 
relaxed time. Yet learning is going on: 
manners, respect for others, more prac- 
tice in language use, listening, all valuable 
experiences for a six-year-old! 

Right after lunch is a time of rest. 
First-graders need a real rest period. Miss 
Freeland reads aloud to them or tells 
them a story. The children sit on mats 
on the floor and their eyes grow big and 


dreamy as they listen to the soft voice of 
Miss Freeland. Then quietly they lie 
back. Miss Freeland puts a soft record 
on the record player, and thty rest for 
fifteen minutes— some actually sleep, but 
most just lie still. 

Later, after the final activities of the 
afternoon, another day in first grade ends. 
Oh, but not yet. Miss Freeland looks in 
her date book and remembers that Mrs. 
Jackson is coming for a conference about 
Judy’s work and after that she is going 
to stop on her way home for a visit with 
Mrs. Johnson, whose Paul has been show- 
ing signs of intense nervousness. Miss 
Freeland looks through her folder on 
Judy Jackson for a few minutes before 
Mrs, Jackson arrives. Miss Freeland thinks 
that Judy mav need glasses; she squints 
constantly and complains about not .sec- 
insT the blackboard. The school vision 
tests arc not due for another two montlis, 
so Miss Freeland hopes to persuade Mrs. 
Jackson to have some tests made. The 
conference runs smoothly, and Mrs. 
Jackson is delighted with the interest 
Miss Freeland has shown. 

Mrs. Johnson has been ill. Miss Free- 
land knows, and is expecting another 
baby soon, too. Perhaps this explains 
Paul’s jittery behavior. Mrs. Johnson is 
grateful for the teacher’s home visit, al- 
though she is apologetic because her 
house, though spotles.s, “looks a fright”! 
Just talking for a few minutes with Miss 
Freeland helps Mrs. Johnson understand 
Paul. She fecLs easier now that the teacher 
understands and can help Paul too. 

Do you think Miss Freeland’s day is 
over? Hardly! She is eagerly awaiting a 
phone call from her fianc6, who is also 
a teacher, regarding the in-service meet- 
ing they are planning to attend that 
evening. Miss Freeland will be married 
in June as soon as school is out but in- 
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tends to teach for a few more years, 
“Until I have my own children,” she ex- 
plains, “and when they are all in school, 
three or four of them, I shall come right 
back to the first grade. I love it too much 
to stay home permanently!” 

Tonight’s in-service program is “Pro- 
motion versus Nonpromotion.” A special- 
ist from the university is to present the 
research on this very controversial prob- 
lem. A city-wide committee is working 
on a promotion policy, and this meeting 
is designed to help establish a basis upon 
which the policy can be set. 

Finally, at 10:30, Miss Freeland bids 
good night to her fiance at the door to 
the apartment she shares with two other 
teachers, and she wearily prepares for 
bed, after another good teaching day. 

VVe have seen here that the teacher’s 
job is not confined to the classroom; it 
extends outside into many important ac- 
tivities. The increasing complexity of 
teachers’ obligations has made the selec- 
tion and preparation of teachers the 
object of much study which has been 
reflected in longer periods of preparation 
and higher standards of selection. 'Fhc 
things Mr. Carroll or Miss Freeland do 
are not things which an inadequate or a 
poorly prepared teacher can do effec- 
tively. 

The days that have been described for 
Mr. Carroll and for Miss Freeland are 
typical ones for good teachers. T caching 
requires stamina, organization, and self- 
direcdon. People who have observed good 
teachers over a period of time notice that 
some of them seem to have developed 
almost unconsciously the ability to relax 
momentarily at opportune times. Prob- 
ably teachers could not carry on the 
strenuous and tension-filled activities 
which are part of their lives unless they 


did develop the ability to work in a 
reasonably relaxed fashion and to take 
advantage of every opportunity to “let 
down.” For example, many elementary 
teachers like Miss Freeland spend all day 
with one group. This has advantages 
since it enables the teacher to get to 
know the children better. Bcinji with one 
group all day makes it possible for the 
elementary school teacher to do more 
individual work, to recognize individual 
needs, and to plan appropriate needed 
activities for each child. On the’ other 
hand, she typically has no scheduled 
planning periods or regular “break” from 
her children. 

Teachers in areas such as art, music, 
and shop have different kinds of assign- 
ments. They teach in rooms and use 
equipment and materials that are special- 
ized for their particular subjects. Never- 
theless, the basic task of all teachers re- 
mains the same— to be aware of learning 
that is required in a given area or areas 
and to plan and arrange activities and 
experiences that will result in its being 
achieved to the best of the abilities of the 
individuals in the group. 


THE MANY TASKS OF 
THE TEACHER 

Our observations of Mr. Carroll and 
Miss Freeland have shown that a good 
teacher performs a large number of tasks 
each day. It should be obvious that these 
tasks are highly varied, that they involve 
skills which must be learned, and that 
they are also subtly tied in wjth the char- 
acter and personality of the individual 
teacher. It would require far more space 
and time than are available here to exam- 
ine each little task our two teachers per- 
formed. We can, however, briefly em- 
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phasize a number of categories of tasks 
that arc reasonably specific and discrete. 

Knonjoledge of what was to be taught 
was apparent in both classrooms. A 
teacher is first of all an educated person. 
He has studied intensively in the fields 
he is expected to teach. This is more 
obvious in the case of Mr. Carroll be- 
cause we sec in him a specialist in the 
social sciences. He has studied much and 
has done research in these fields. Miss 
Freeland, too, has studied in the subject 
matter areas, but, since she teaches in all 
areas, her background is broader and 
necessarily less specialized. 

Understanding of children was re- 
vealed by both teachers. In order to plan 
rich learning experiences for pupils at 
any level, a teacher must know the char- 
acteristics of children at that stage in 
their development. He must be able to 
interpret in a manner desirable for learn- 
ing and growth the behavior of children. 
A good teacher has developed sharp in- 
sights and perceives much that is signifi- 
cant among his pupils that would escape 
observation by an untrained person. 

The ability to plan for effective teach- 
ing and learning was evidenced by both 
teachers. Things progressed in an orderly, 
sequential fashion. As you observe class- 
rooms during your teacher education 
program you may see classrooms where 
planning is lacking. Such situations arc 
easy to detect. All professional work is 
planned. How to plan for teaching is a 
skill that must be learned. You will find 
as you experience further preparation as 
a teacher that there are many factors a 
good teacher must consider, often simul- 
taneously, as he makes his “blueprints” 
for learning. 

Materials and equipment used by 
teachers are becoming increasingly vo- 
luminous, technical, and specialized. We 


are in a dynamic era of rapidly develop- 
ing technology in education. We hear of 
teaching machines, programed learning, 
learning laboratories, educafional tele- 
vision, and many others. Mr. Carroll and 
Miss Freeland use a large variety of ma- 
terials. They both use movies, filmstrips, 
and other kinds of projective procedures. 
As new techniques are perfected, these 
teachers will have to prepare themselves 
to use them in order to enrich the quality 
of their teaching. 

Maintenance of records is an important 
part of our teachers’ work. The files their 
schools keep for each child and the files 
and records each teacher keeps in his 
own classroom are indispensable. In a 
discussion held with Mr. Carroll he re- 
marked, “1 use the main files in the office 
a great deal, but probably the records 
that are most helpful to me in the sense 
that they influence the daily, or even 
hourly, course of events in my classes 
are the notes, observations, memoranda, 
and directions I keep for myself. I have 
my own way of doing this—all teachers 
do. I even carry little cards around in my 
pockets with notes and jottings on them!” 
Some of the records that are kept on 
children are relatively technical. Prospec- 
tive teachers are usually provided with 
specific instruction regarding the main- 
tenance of professional records. 

Evaluation of learning is a continuous 
necessity in any teaching role. One who 
teaches must know the degree to which 
he is being successful in his teaching. 
Evaluation is always a test of both teach- 
ing and learning. Mr. Carroll and Miss 
Freeland use many techniques to evalu- 
ate their teaching and the learning and 
growth it is achieving. Their methods 
range all the way from insightful little 
observations they are constantly making 
of individuals and groups to the technical 
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application of sophisticated standardized 
testing instruments. Continuous evalua- 
tion leads to continuous flexibility in 
teaching in order that provision can be 
made for the needs the evaluation has 
revealed. 

Staff skills have become increasingly 
significant in late years. Teachers work- 
ing together in organized groups are play- 
ing important roles in educational plan- 
ning and curriculum revision. Skills in 
staff work just don’t happen. They are 
learned and become polished with use as 
teachers find that time spent in this type 
of activity “pays off” in coordinated 
school programs that are better designed 
to meet the personal and social needs of 
boys and girls. Both Mr. Carroll and 
Miss Freeland are active in such tasks. 
They understand that in addition to the 
improvement of the program that such 
work produces they themselves grow 
personally because of the experience. 

Aiany other specific professional tasks 
could be identified. But enough have 
been mentioned to demonstrate the com- 
plexity of the good teacher’s teaching 
role. These skills require preparation and 
training. They also have an intimate rela- 
tionship to the highly individualized per- 
sonality traits, temperament factors, and 
value systems of teachers. 


DETERMINANTS OF 
COMPETENCE IN THE 
TEACHING FUNCTION 

The two teachers we have followed 
for one day are good teachers. How did 
they get that way? Were they born that 
way? Were they deliberately made that 
way by training? The answer to the first 
question is suggested in part by both of 
the other questions. A teacher’s compe- 


tence emerges from (1) certain personal 
qualities and (2) specific professional 
knowledge and the skills he has been 
taught. It is impossible to observe a 
teacher in a classroom and say, “Now he 
is exhibiting a personal quality,” or at 
another time, “Now he is exliibiting a 
professional skill.” The two become 
blended in the totality of the teacher’s 
behavioral pattern. Some of the experi- 
ences included in the teacher education 
program in which you are enrolled un- 
doubtedly arc designed to provide you 
with specific knowledge and skills neces- 
sary for carrying on the teaching func- 
tion. Some experiences arc designed to 
expand, enhance, and further develop 
personal qualities which you already pos- 
.sess. Furthermore, most modern teacher 
education programs seek to recruit, 
select, and screen prospective teachers on 
the b.isis of the personal qualities desir- 
able for teachers, leaving the development 
of professional qualifications to the pro- 
gram itself. 

The discussion which follows attempts 
to look at teaching competence from two 
general directions. Sometimes the em- 
phasis may be upon innate traits helpful 
or even essential for a teacher to have, 
while at other times the focus will be 
upon qualities, skills, and behaviors which 
need to be provided by the teacher edu- 
cation program. 


LOOKING AT ONESELF AS A 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHER 

How can you measure yourself as a 
potential teacher? How can you examine 
yourself as a person to see if you are 
making a wise decision in seeking to be- 
come a teacher? All young people want 
to be successful in their chosen field. 
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They all want to be happy— want to be 
able to grow as a professional person and 
secure satisfaction from their work. 
Bearing in mind that we arc now con- 
sidering only those qualifications and 
personal characteristics that may serve 
well as a basis for the more specific pro- 
fessional education of a teacher it is 
possible to suggest a list of questions that 
a would-be teacher may use as a yard- 
stick in appraising his potential as a 
teacher. 

A Self-Look for Prospective Teachers 

1. Do I like people— most kinds of 
people? 

2. Do I like to be around children and 
youth? 

3. Do I often wonder why a person did 
what he did in a certain situation? 

4. Do I find myself often having ques- 
ti(3ns about things, people, beliefs, 
and so on? 

5. Do I often notice how a person has 
changed? 

6. Do 1 often notice how a person has 
learned a new habit or skill? 

7. Do I often sense changes in a per- 
son’s attitude toward me? 

8. Do I find myself trying to help other 
people, often without their being 
aware of it? 

9. Do 1 often feel an urge to help a 
person do a better job of whatever 
he may be engaged in at a given 
time? 

10. Do I enjoy studying and learning? 

11. Do I feel real satisfaction from mas- 
tering difficult learning? 

12. Do 1 sense and feel in a genuine 
fashion the importance of knowl- 
edge as a tool, as a means to desirable 
ends? 

13. Do I like to collect things because 
^'sometime I might need it”? 


14. Do I enjoy finding out more about 
things I already know? 

15. Am I able to care a great deal about 
ideas and about people? 

16. Do I often find myself able to change 
another person’s mind by using 
knowledge and logic, and sym- 
pathy. 

1 7. Do people often ask my opinion and 
appear to value it when I offer it? 

18. Do I often sense during a discussion 
that the significant ideas are escap- 
ing the attention of those involved? 

19. Do I find myself sometimes able to 
influence the direction of discus- 
sions without creating resentments? 

20. Do I find myself sometimes being 
influenced by the knowledge and 
logic coming from another person 
without feeling resentment? 

21. Do I seldom feel resentment when 
someone questions what I may say 
or do? 

22. Do 1 sometimes find myself “taking 
over” without being overly aggres- 
sive when a group I am in is planning 
something? 

23. Do I find it easy to organize my 
tasks, keeping purposes and goals in 
mind? 

24. Ain I able to be involved with 
groups of people for lengthy periods 
without becoming more fatigued 
than if I had been working equally 
hard alone? 

25. Am 1 able to be involved with 
people without having them fre- 
quently “get on my nerves”? 

26. Do I often find myself reaching a 
decision that is against my desires or 
self-interests because such a decision 
is fairer to other people? 

27. Am I usually able to deal with peo- 
ple without allowing my personal 
“feelings” about them to interfere? 
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28. Do I readily see the humor in situ- 
ations? 

29. Am I able to appreciate without 
resentment jokes on myself? 

30. Am 1 more apt to be happy and re- 
laxed than anxious and tense? 

31. Do I feel sorry for people who fail 
at something, get caught doing some- 
thing they shouldn’t, or seem unable 
to act correctly? 

These kinds of questions are not the 
precise, discriminating type of questions 
one would find on a personality inven- 
tory. They are, however, the kintl of 
questions that are useful as a basis for 
reflecting about oneself. Put two or three 
of them to yourself each evening and 
spend some time thinking about them. 
You may wish to consult one of your 
close friends concerning them. If the 
answer to most of these questions is a 
positive one, then it is probable that you 
are reasonably well equipped to become 
a teacher. If you find that you must 
answer a large number of these (juestions 
in the negative, then you should seriously 
reconsider whether or not you want to 
be a teacher. You will notice that many 
of the questions deal with your feelings 
about other people. These feelings grow 
out of your involvement with other peo- 
ple in different kinds of situations, many 
of which are highly personal to you. If 
your reactions to people in these kinds of 
situations are often negative, the chances 
are reasonably good that you would fre- 
.quently find yourself unhappy in a 
teaching position. 

Think of the teachers you have had 
and how they might answer some of 
these questions. Think of the teachers 
you considered to be excellent. How 
would they have answered many of these 
questions? Think of some teachers you 


considered to be very poor. How would 
they have answered many of these ques- 
tions? How do the factors involved in 
these questions relate to the effectiveness 
of a teacher? Why arc the skills and 
qualities they suggest important for 
teachers to possess? These questions are 
fruitful ones for prospective teachers to 
discuss. Then, too, the final answers that 
may be suggested are not more import- 
ant than the experiences to be had in 
seeking the answers. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES OF 
TEACHER COMPETENCE 

A more precise understanding of the 
teaching function has been sought by 
analyzing the behavior of teachers as 
they carry on their daily tasks. Study of 
teachers’ classroom behavior may be rela- 
tively subjective, or it may be more 
sophisticated when it is done as part of 
scientifically designed research efforts. 
Both approaches have a place in a dis- 
cussion such as this. 

An example of a scientific approach to 
an analysis of the teaching function was 
called the “critical behaviors in teaching” 
approach. This method was used by 
Ryans as part of his study of the char- 
acteristics of teachers, one of the most 
significant recent scientific studies of the 
behavior of teachers. Ryans asked a large 
number of people experienced in teach- 
ing and supervising teachers or in study- 
ing teacher behavior to recall specific 
incidents involving classroom behavior of 
teachers they had observed^ that would 
fall into one of two categories: incidents 
which reflected clearly effective teach- 
ing, or incidents which reflected clearly 
ineffective teaching. These critical inci- 
dents were defined as follows: 
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A “critical incident” was defined as any 
observable teacher behavior or act which 
might make the difference between success 
and failure in some specified teaching situ- 
ation. The approach intentionally excluded 
those aspects of teaching which seem to 
show relatively small variance among teach- 
ers so far as acceptability or inaccepta- 
bility is concerned. It sought to note only 
those behaviors which seem to differentiate 
between extreme teacher groups.^ 


1 David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1960), p. 79. Reprinted by permission 
of the Council. 


These critical incidents were then 
categorized and classified in such a man- 
ner that a list called “Generalized De- 
scriptions of Critical Behaviors of Teach- 
ers” could be established. Most of the 
items appearing on this list refer to spe- 
cific classroom behaviors of teachers. 
Some of them have to do with behaviors 
which are reasonably professional and 
give evidence that they could be learned. 
Moreover, the list states these critical 
incidents as extreme ends of a scale of 
teacher effectiveness. The list as devel- 
oped by Ryans follows: 


Generalized Descriptions of Critical Behaviors of Teachers^ 


Effkctivi: Bf.jiaviors 

1. Alert, appears enthusiastic. 

2. Appears interested in pupils 
and classroom activities. 

3. Cheerful, optimistic. 

4. Self-controlled, not easily upset. 

5. Likes fun, has a sense of humor. 

6. Recognizes and admits own 
mistakes. 

7. Is fair, impartial, and objective 
in treatment of pupils. 

8. Is patient. 

9. Shows understanding and sym- 
pathy in working with pupils. 

10. Is friendly and courteous in re- 
lations with pupils. 

11. Helps pupils with personal as 
well as educational problems. 

12. Commends effort and gives 
praise for work well done. 

13. Accepts pupils’ efforts as sin- 
cere. 

14. Anticipates reactions of others 
in social situations. 


Lnkffkci'ivf Bf.iiavioks 

1 . Is apathetic, dull, appears bored, 

?. Appears uninterested in pupils 
and classroom activities. 

3. Is depressed, pessimistic; ap- 
pears unhappy. 

4. Loses temper, is easily upset. 

5. Is overly serious, too occupied 
for humor. 

. 6. Is unaware of, or fails to admit, 
own mistakes. 

7. Is unfair or partial in dealing 
with pupils. 

5 . Is impatient. 

9. Is short with pupils, uses sar- 
castic remarks, or in other 
ways shows lack of sympathy 
with pupils. 

10. Is aloof and removed in rela- 
tions with pupils. 

11. Seems unaware of pupils’ per- 
sonal needs and problems. 

12. Does not commend pupils, is 
disapproving, hypercritical. 

13. Is suspicious of pupil motives. 

14. Docs not anticipate reactions 
of others in social situations. 


2 Ibid., p. 82. 
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Effective Behaviors 

15. Encourages pupils to try to do 
their best. 

16. Classroom procedure is planned 
and well organized. 

17. Classroom procedure is flexible 
with over-all plan. 

18. Anticipates individual needs. 

19. Stimulates pupils through in- 
teresting and original materials 
and techniques. 

20. Conducts clear, practical dem- 
onstrations and explanations. 

21. Is clear and thorough in giving 
directions. 

22. Encourages pupils to work 
through their own problems 
and evaluate their accomplish- 
ments. 

23. Disciplines in quiet, dignified 
and positive manner. 

24. Gives help willingly. 

25. Foresees and attempts to resolve 
potential difficulties. 

The behaviors wc have examined should 
be helpful to young people desiring to 
become teachers. In most cases as wc 
look at any specific behavior we can pro- 
ject ourselves into a situation where such 
behavior might operate. How would you 
perform with regard to this or that be- 
havior? How an individual would act 
with regard to any particular behavior 
is a function of both professional train- 
ing and individual personality. Any 
person with a reasonable degree of self- 
insight can form some judgment about 
how he might function with regard to 
these individual behaviors. If he feels 


Ineffective Behaviors 

15. Makes no effort to encourage 
pupils to do their best. 

16. Procedure is without plan, dis- 
organized. 

17. Shows extreme rigidity of pro- 
cedure, inability to depart from 
plan. 

IS: Fails to provide for individual 
differences and needs of pupils. 

19. Uninteresting materials and 
teaching techniques used. 

20. Demonstrations and explana- ^ 
rions are not clear and are 
poorly conducted. 

21. Directions arc incomplete, 
vague. 

22. Fails to give pupils opportu- 
nity to work out own problems 
or evaluate their own work. 

23. Reprimands at length, ridi- 
cules, resorts to cruel or mean- 
ingless forms of correction. 

24. Fails to give help or gives it 
grudgingly. 

25. Is unable to foresee and resolve 
potential difficulties. 

that he would function close to the in- 
effective extreme, or the right side of 
the scale, with regard to a certain be- 
havior or category of behaviors, then this 
probably means that he should be sure 
that, in the course of his professional 
preparation experiences, he deliberately 
tries to reinforce the positive aspects of 
this behavior. 

The scientific study of the teaching 
function is difficult, particularly when 
research is attempted in order to define 
competency in teaching. Many variables 
that are difficult to control are involved: 
for example, die selection of criteria with 
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which to measure teaching competency. 
Do you judge competency on the basis 
of 

The amount pupils learned? 

The quality of what they learned? 

The degree to which teachers have 
good relationships with pupils? 

The degree to wliich pupils’ over-all 
behavior has been modified? 

The degree to which pupils become 
interested in and learn to like what 
they studied? 

These are but a few of the yardsticks by 
which teaching function can be evalu- 
ated. Difficulties are obvious when we 
consider the fact that a teacher could 
rate very high in terms of how much her 
pupils learned as measured by subject 
content tests; yet, in the course of teach- 
ing this subject content, .she also may 
have succeeded in developing a dislike 
for the subject among most of the pupils. 
Or consider the possibility that a teacher 
might have high competency in develop- 
ing good relationships with pupils, but 
be relatively ineffective in helping them 
to achieve high performance on subject 
content tests. 

These are all problems which are being 
attacked from many directions. Gener- 
ally, educators arc in agreement that the 
ultimate answers lie in determining ways 
of helping prospective teachers and 
teachers already in service to achieve 
the highest possible degree of compe- 
tency in all criteria of the teaching 
function. The Ryans study cited above 
is only one of many current projects that 
have recently been carried on or are 
now in progress. A student may find a 
wealth of reading in his library which 
has to do with research in teaching com- 
petency. Organized effort by a class such 
as yours can result in several productive 


periods devoted to a sophisticated shar- 
ing and analysis of some of the current 
research in the area of teaching com- 
petence. 


EXPERIMENTAL DEVELOPMENTS 
AFFECTING THE TEACHING 
FUNCTION 

Each decade finds educators better in- 
formed regarding the nature of learning 
and, therefore, the function of the 
teacher. Furthermore, in recent years 
this increased understanding has resulted 
in important new technological break- 
throughs in teaching methods, techniques, 
and equipment. Some of these are still 
in a highly experimental stage of develop- 
ment; others are becoming accepted as 
necessary additions to the planning and 
operation of a modern school system. 
Teacher-education programs now pro- 
vide instruction and experience with 
these newer methods and equipment as 
part of advanced methods courses and 
* classroom field experiences. There is 
space in an introductory text for a rela- 
tively brief description of some of these 
4;ecent advances. They arc best described 
by looking, first, at the new practices 
that have to do with the ways teachers 
may be organized for the best use of their 
time and, second, at those factors which 
deal with the materials and equipment 
tcaclicrs use. 

New patterns of staff utilization are at 
the heart of many of the experimental 
programs that are now becoming fixed 
in the modem approach to the teaching 
function. These have grown out of at- 
tempts by school people to solve post- 
World War II problems of acute teacher 
shortages, coupled with sharply rising 
school enrollments. For a long time the 
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traditional school organization was the 
division of students into units of twenty- 
five to thirty-five, each taught by one 
teacher in one classroom, for varying 
periods of dme. This was true on all 
levels, first grade tlirough college. Schools 
attempted with desperate tenacity to re- 
tain this pattern. As enrollments crept 
up to thirty-five, forty, even to fifty or 
more, and the end did not seem to be in 
sight, some schools went on double 
shifts, and individual classrooms were not 
large enough. Many experiments began 
to be tried. All were greeted with mixed 
responses by the teaching profession and 
the public. At Bay City, Michigan, an 
experiment in the use of teacher aids was 
initiated in the early 1950’s. This was an 
attempt to determine ways in which 
persons not trained as teachers but capa- 
ble of working directly under qualified 
teachers could relieve each teacher in an 
overcrowded classroom of many of the 
less technical duties that are a part of 
classroom activities. Similar experiments 
were tried throughout the collntr\^3 
Although the public and teachers alike 
viewed changes in the traditional organi- 
zation of the school with some skepti- 
cism, in general the reaction was in favor 
of more well-planned experimental activ- 
ity. Educators took stock of the fact that 
other professions had for years encour- 
aged the development of numerous 
subprofessional groups which relieved 
members from routine, relatively uncom- 
plicated tasks. The profession of medicine, 
for example, is now served by a host of 
medical technologists, X-ray technicians, 
medical secretaries, and so on. fhe same 
situation exists in engineering, law, and 

Cooperative Study of the Better Utiliza- 
tion of Teacher Competencies (First and Sec- 
ond Progress Reports; Mount Pleasant, Mich.: 
Central Michigan College, 1954 and 1955). 


Other mature professions. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school board members 
began to consider the possibility of de- 
veloping semiprofessional assistants of 
various kinds for teachers. 

Closely related to the use of subprofes- 
sional personnel is the concept of teach- 
ing speciality or variation in professional 
expertness. Subject matter specialities 
have long been accepted, as well as spe- 
cialities in terms of level of teaching, 
such as the English teacher as a specialist 
in teaching English and the elementary 
school teacher as a specialist in tejiching 
six- to twelve-y car-old children. Expert- 
ness in terms of function or methods, 
however, has not been well developed 
in the teaching field. It is well known that 
physicians specialize to a great extent 
according to function, so that we have 
bone specialists, eye specialists, psychi- 
atrists, and so forth. The professions of 
engineering and law also have their 
specialists. As better staff utilization be- 
gan to be studied seriously, the teaching 
profession itself took steps to investigate 
possible new ways of using different 
kinds of expertness in teaching. A com- 
mission was appointed by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals (NASSP) called the Commission 
on the Experimental Study of the Utili- 
zation of the Staff in the Secondary'’ 
School. This study group was supported 
financially by a grant from The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of 
the Ford Foundation. 

The commission encouraged second- 
ary schools throughout the country to 
try new organizational ^patterns for 
teaching, new ways of using different 
kinds of expertness in teachers, and 
new ways of organizing learning pro- 
grams for students. The experimental 
programs that have resulted have been 
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watched with much interest by the 
profession. Many, even as you read this, 
will be undergoing evaluation and fur- 
ther study. It is not possible to describe 
the details of all the experimental designs 
which grew out of the commission’s 
study. Some of the concepts and prac- 
tices tried, however, have become well 
known, and many of you may have ex- 
perienced them in your own high schools. 
These would include such practices as 
team teaching, large- and small-group 
instruction patterns, individual study 
programs, and honors programs of vari- 
ous kinds. The report of the commission 
provides good descriptions of experi- 
mental programs for further study.* 

There seems little doubt that many 
permanent changes will result from the 
efforts of the conunission. Basic institu- 
tional changes are often a slow, develop- 
ing process, however; and the new pat- 
terns and methods that survive the 
experimental stage should demonstrate 
their desirability through rigorous eval- 
uative procedures. 

Technological developments in teach- 
ing method and equipnent have gone 
hand in hand with new patterns of better 
staff utilization. Many of the new and 
experimental practices are merely exten- 
sions, refinements, or adaptations of prac- 
tices and equipment that have been avail- 
able for years. This revolution in the 
media of instruction will have some far- 
reaching effects on how teachers teach. 
Television is already an accepted part of 
the school program in numerous school 
systems. With each school year more 
schools are utilizing especially prepared 
TV programs for in-class use. In the 

* J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham, 
Quide to Better Schools (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & (Company, 1961), 


elementary schools, for instance, it has 
been used to present expert lessons in 
arithmetic, in science, in art. Many 
teachers welcome this help, especially if 
they feel inadequate in some subjects. 
Moreover, the fact that young children 
have had a skilled teacher make number 
concepts clear to them helps them in their 
later learning. But such teaching skill is 
likely to be rather rare. The recent em- 
phasis on science has found that teachers 
lack the necessary background; the TV 
science teacher can fill the gap. The 
same thing is true of foreign language 
instruction. In one program, for instance, 
the elementary school French course was 
first shown to teachers before school 
opened in the morning so that they 
would know what would be coming in 
class and could make their own prepara- 
tions. Then the lesson was given to the 
children. The teacher was ready with 
exercises and follow-up activities. This 
method helped train the teachers as well 
as the children. 

The use of television at the junior and 
senior high school level has meant that 
some courses, such as physics and chem- 
istry, are now more readily available for 
nipre schools than heretofore. Some 
school .systems have experimented with 
using TV in almost every subject field, 
with more success in some than in others. 

We are still in the beginning stages of 
learning how to use educational TV. We 
need to find out, for instance, just how 
much viewing a day a student can do 
efficiently. At what point does he begin 
to drift away and cease paying attention? 
What ages respond best to what kinds of 
presentations? What is the unique con- 
tribution that TV can make in any given 
subject field? What is the best spacing 
in any subject between TV presentations? 
How caa the classroom teacher and the 
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TV teacher cooperate and coordinate 
their efforts? How can TV be tailored 
to varying student interests and ability 
levels? These are some of the unanswered 
questions about this medium. In die next 
few years teachers now entering the field 
will be helping to find the answers. 

Television is familiar at home. In the 
future it mav be as familiar at school. 
Other electronic devices, some now avail- 
able and others only in the drawing- 
board or experimental stages, promise 
also to influence what teachers do as well 
as how they do it. 

With the support of federal funds, 
electronic devices arc helping the foreign- 
language teacher. Using prepared tapes 
and individual receiving sets, a teacher 
can give a whole classroom authentic 
hearing and speaking experiences. Stu- 
dents can make their own recordings, 
listen to them, and thereby correct pro- 
nunciation. 

The tape recorder is a versatile tool 
in other subject fields also. It has many 
uses: to bring to class speeches or inter- 
views from the field, or programs on 
TV or on radio that some may not have 
heard. Students can tape speeches, write 
plays, practice music— all with recordings 
of their own work. Tapes of student- 
teacher presentations are used to help the 
beginner hear himself. 

The teaching machine is a device 
which enables an individual student to go 
through a preset sequence of carefully 
prepared questions which, by the time 
he has completed the sequence, has given 
him a course of instruction. This is called 
“programed learning.” A particular 
concept, for instance, is broken down 
mto the smallest segments of logical de- 
velopment; these are put in the form of 
completion, fill-in, or multiple-choice 
questions. When these are placed on a 


machine to be answered by the student, 
he is told immediately whether his answer 
is right or wrong and if he can then go 
on to the next question. The aim of the 
programer is to make each step so small 
and so self-evident that even the least 
able student can figure out what the 
probable answer is, and thus proceed 
through the entire program. A bright 
student who draws inferences quickly can 
perhaps cover a whole sequence in al- 
gebra in a few weeks. A slower student 
may take several months. But both arc 
supposed to achieve a basic understand- 
ing of algebra. 

The learning program may also be pre- 
sented in book form. There are now on 
the market programed books which dif- 
fer from traditional texts.® They differ in 
that their pages consist of strips of ques- 
tions. The answer is found on the edge of 
the next page. The student “reads” the 
book one strip at a time. That is, he fol- 
lows the top strip through for about ten 
to fifteen pages. Then he goes back to 
the first page and follows the next strip 
through. And so forth. Each question 
builds up a series of concepts in small, 
logical steps. 

A “scramble text” puts into book 
form the multiple-choice or “branching” 
approach to programed learning. The 
student selects one of three answers to 
a question. If he selects the right one, he 
proceeds to the next major question. If 
he selects the wrong one, he is directed to 
a l)ack page of the book where his error 
is analyzed. The book cannot be read in 
sequence, but only as directed according 
to the choices made. 

Joseph C. Blumenihal, English 2600 (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1960); 
and James G. Holland and G. F. Skinner, The 
Analysts of Behavior (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1961). 
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Can a machine do what teachers can do 
in terms of rewards, empathy, motiva- 
tion, and so forth? The answer is not yet 
known; we have not yet been able to find 
out what it is teachers are good for that 
machines may not be able to do better. 
That is, in essence, a rather horrible idea. 
In fact, at the moment there is some indi- 
cation that machines may do some teach- 
ing for some students better than some 
teachers do— for the simple reason that 
the “teaching” in the machine is so very 
carefully constructed. If teachers thought 
through the logical steps in each concept 
as carefully as must be done to put a pro- 
gram on a machine, undoubtedly they 
would do as well; but teachers do not do 
this kind of carefully reasoned concept 
development. For one thing, it takes 
thousands and thousands of hours to de- 
velop one really adequate “program.” A 
teacher, who must teach any number of 
units each year or each semester, could 
never have the time to develop his own 
programs. Nor would he probably have 
the skill. It is predicted, however, that 
the advent of programs for machines and 
in text form will cause some radical shifts 
in how teachers teach as well as in the 
pacing of learning. The consequent po- 
tential in terms of content placement 
staggers the imagination. 

Never before are so many imaginative 
new teaching devices being developed to 
help the teacher. One device gives each 
student three pushbuttons at his dc.sk. 
These are connected to a console on the 
teacher’s desk. The teacher can then ask 
a question to which there are three 
choices for answers. The student pushes 
what he conaders the appropriate button 
on his desk. This lights up simultaneously 
on the teacher’s console. The teacher can 
tell at a glance how many have selected 
the right answer, how many are wrong. 


how many do not know. He can immedi- 
ately call upon a student to explain why 
his answer was right, or what he did or 
did not understand, or the teacher may 
need to repeat and modify a presenta- 
tion because so few understood it. This 
device makes use of the concept of im- 
mediate “feedback.” The teacher knows 
right away what the students are think- 
ing, or think they are thinking. He can 
instantly adjust his teaching. 

The overhead projector, another de- 
vice which has recently won a place in 
the development of newer teaching ap- 
proaches, enables the instructor to face 
his class, yet have projected overhead 
and behind him an illustration, a slide, a 
graph, a page from a book, or similar 
material about which he is talking. He 
can use his pencil on the slide in front of 
him to call attention to important points, 
and this is immediately seen by the class 
on the projected image. Thus many dem- 
onstrations which require everyone to see 
some object are now available that here- 
tofore could only be described by the 
teacher or be seen by the fortunate few 
in the front scats. A whole new program 
in the teaching of college freshmen Eng- 
lish has been developed around the use 
of the overhead projector so that students 
can see what the professor means by con- 
demning a weak sentence or praising the 
use of vivid adjectives.® 

IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 

These are exciting new aids to the 
teacher. Previous generations of teachers 
occasionally used radio as a teaching aid. 

^ Edwin L. Peterson, “A Magic Lantern for 
English,” NEA Journal, 51:18-19 (October 
1962). 
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Then school films were developed, and 
most schools today use many films 
throughout the year. Filmstrips and other 
projected material have been fairly stand- 
ard equipment. The difference between 
these aids and the new ones is twofold. 
For one thing, today’s devices appear to 
have more flexibility, and they develop 
and bring new insights into the teaching- 
learning situation. For another thing, they 
are helping to make possible another rev- 
olution in education in the organization 
of the school day and the structure of 
the school building. 

For example, schedules are being 
changed in secondary schools which wish 
to make maximum use of these devices. 
Large-class instruction is possible with 
these media, as well as individual instruc- 
tion. Pacing of presentation must keep up 
with the fastest as well as wait for the 
slowest, which means that individual 
schedules are required instead of cla.ss 
schedules. Some of the newer scheduling 
procedures, using data-processing ma- 
chines where available, are already in 
operation in some of our secondary 
schools. In such schools, students spend 
some time in very large classes, receiving 
instruction via TV or from a lecturer 
who uses all the available visual aids for 
assistance; then they go on to very small 
groups— often of ten or twelve members 
—where they discuss freely the implica- 
tions of what they are learning. A con- 
siderable portion of a student’s time is 
spent in individual study, using teaching 
machines or working in laboratories on 
experiments or on individual projects in 
art, home economics, industrial arts, social 
studies, literature. Will the secondary 
school of the future resemble these ex- 
perimental schools of today? We do not 
know. We suspect, however, that in 


many ways tomorrow’s school is bound 
to be different. 

Elementary schools, too, are being 
changed by these new media. During the 
last several decades the “self-contained” 
classroom was the typical unit. With the 
TV teacher entering the scene, the po- 
sition of the self-contained classroom is 
being challenged. Also, as new ap- 
proaches to subject matter arc developed 
—such as the “set” theory in arithmetic- 
teachers call on experts to do this new 
teacliing for them. Because of the prob- 
lems of pacing to meet individual differ- 
ences, of meeting children’s apparent 
needs for continuity and support, the fu- 
ture pattern of elementary school instruc- 
tion is not clear. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE: 
A NEW LOOK 

What do schools look like? The for- 
bidding three-story building of the nine- 
teenth century is not too different from 
the “modern” three-story building, e.x- 
cept that the latter has more window 
space, looks cleaner, has more grass 
around it, and is considerably larger. The 
factory look of many school buildings 
has persisted into today. But the future 
school may well have quite a different 
appearance if some current pioneering 
etforts to change it gain general accept- 
ance. 

Because of the impending changes in 
the whole approach to teaching, the 
school building itself must change to fa- 
cilitate this kind of instpiction. The 
“new” schools, for instance, need more 
very large rooms, and many more very 
small rooms, plus large libraries with fa- 
cilities for individual study. Laboratories 
need individual cubicles for continued 
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experiments. Flexibility of floor space us- 
age is more needed than ever before; walls 
that can be moved as classes change and 
yet still be soundproof. The school of 
the future, and many have already been 
built, is one where esthetic concerns are 
as important as plumbing. To surround 
children and youth with beautiful and 
serene environments makes for not only 
more disciplined youngsters, but ones 
who will absorb new notions about what 
contributes to cultured living. Music in 
labs, lounges, and lunchrooms helps to 
create an atmosphere of quiet and ease. 
The campus type of school, with plenty 
of open space and places for students to 
sit and study outdoors, is being devel- 
oped in a number of places. Windowless 
schools, which air conditioning makes 
feasible, are also being built; hence year- 
round instruction is possible even in hot 
climates. The cost of building such 
schools has been found to be little if any 
more than the cost of a conventional 
school. The adaptibility of the new type 
of school building plus the rewards of 
the improved quality of learning it en- 
courages, lead us to be optimistic about 
the future of these major new develop- 
ments in schoolhouse construction. 


SUMMARY 

Starting with some concrete, on-the- 
spot descriptions of a day in the life of 
two typical teachers, the teacher’s pro- 
fessional role has been defined. The tasks 
of the teacher, the elements involved in 
teacher competency for both prospective 
and in-service teachers, and present ex- 
perimental programs that may represent 
significant new departures in teaching 
method have all been explored. The fu- 
ture role of the teacher will change rap- 


idly. Technology and automation arc 
now becoming terms that are used seri- 
ously in education. These factors make 
teaching as a career both exating and, in 
a sense, dangerous today— dangerous in 
that the management of the machine has 
always been man’s problem since ma- 
chines were first invented. In no other 
field is it more important that man and 
his intellect remain master of his techno- 
logical products. 
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4 The 

Education 
of a 

Teacher 

You have decided to become a teacher. 
You are now engaged in the process of 
preparing yourself to be one. You arc 
probably reasonably well aware of what 
kinds of experiences you will have to 
have, what standards you will have to 
meet, and the skills by which you will 
have to demonstrate proficiency at your 
particular college before you will be rec- 
ognized as a fully qualified teacher. Have 
you ever wondered why this is the 
way a teacher is prepared? Have you 
sometimes thought that you would do 
it differently if you could? If you 
have had such questions and such doubts, 
you should know that these are shared by 
many other people, even by those in 
charge of teacher education programs. 
Teacher education today is in a state of 
change and may present quite a different 
appearance a generation hence. 
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Historically teacher education has had 
a long and interesting course Tn this coun- 
try. Early teachers had no special train- 
ing. It was not until about 1823 that the 
first private normal school was established 
in V^ermont. The first state-supported 
normal school was established at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1839. From then 
on, institutions for the preparation of 
teachers spread rapidly. By the end of the 
nineteenth century hundreds of teachers 
colleges, normal schools, and university 
departments of education were to be 
found throughout the land. 

The first programs in teacher educa- 
tion were of very short duration. Terms 
of four weeks were common. These were 
made up primarily of courses of highly 
specific teaching procedures and tech- 
niques, concentrating almost entirely on 
iastruction in the teaching of reading, 
arithmetic, and handwriting. The instruc- 
tions were extremely detailed and precise, 
and as one reads some of these early ma- 
"terials one is reminded of certain “do-it- 
yourself kits” that can be bought today. 
Teaching was perceived as a step-by- 
Step series of performances requiring rel- 
atively little intellectual background or 
skill. Certainly the services rendered by a 
teacher trained in such a manner would 
not qualify as professional. 

In the Midwest in particular, county 
normal schools persisted for a long period 
of time. As a matter of fact, today there 
are still county normal schools in some 
counties in that area. At one time students 
could enter a county normal from the 
eighth grade and with as little as from 
three to nine months’ training earn a cer- 
tificate to teach in a rural school. The 
curriculum of these county normals was 
completely methods'Centered: the students 
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were given specific instructions for teach- 
ing from specific books in a specific way. 
One of the strange truths that we must 
admit today is that these teachers did 
succeed in teaching, and that the basic 
education of many individuals who later 
achieved prominence was gained from 
such teachers. Probably these people 
learned in spite of the teachers and the 
narrow curriculums they had to study. 

By the end of the century many pro- 
fessional programs were emerging, typi- 
fied by the establishment of Teachers 
College at Columbia University in 1887. 
Interestingly enough. Teachers College 
was established by a man who was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 

Gradually a point of view regarding 
teacher education developed which in 
general saw the making of a teacher as 
an educational process rather than as a 
training process. The difference is signifi- 
cant. Education involves changing an in- 
dividual as well as providing him with 
information and skills. Training is gener- 
ally seen as a more routine process limited 
largely to the development of precise 
skills. County normals, for example, 
trained teachers to go through certain 
forms and certain activities with students. 
There was no attempt to explain the be- 
havior taught nor was any allowance 
made for individual judgment. 

The final stage in the professionaliza- 
tion of the education of teachers began 
during the late 1920’s and proceeded rap- 
• idly through the 1930’s and 1940’s. This 
period was characterized by the trans- 
formation of teachers colleges and re- 
maining normal schools to multipurpose 
state colleges and, in many cases, to state 
universities. Teacher education today is 
still undergoing changes. Few of the per- 


sons responsible for leadership in the field 
are satisfied with what exists. The oppor- 
tunities for improvement are great, par- 
ticularly now that the professional edu- 
cation of teachers, which can now be 
carried on in a professional college in a 
multipurpose university, is coming to be 
on a par with the professional education 
of students in other fields. This takes 
teacher education out of the realm of be- 
ing training for a sideline or of being a 
means of earning a living while a person 
is preparing himself for a career in an- 
other field. , 


BECOMING A TEACHER IS A 
LIFELONG TASK 

It can be said that becoming a qualified 
member of any true profession is a life- 
long process. This is so because many 
of the elements that help to determine 
success in one’s work, excellence of per- 
formance, and happiness on the job are 
actually products of the total develop- 
ment of a person. There is no otlier way 
to account for the vast differences in per- 
formance found among people in all lines 
of work who may have had similar prep- 
aration for their jobs. 

These aspects of preparation for teach- 
ing, however, are in a sense behind you. 
These are done. They cannot be changed. 
You “are what you are.” The task of the 
formal teacher education program is to 
select individuals with certain character- 
istics and prepare them to teach school. 
I'he only way the college program can 
take into consideration the growth that 
has already occurred is to develop ways 
of selecting only applicants who present 
qualifications which experience and study 
have shown to offer the best prospects for 
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teaching competency. This makes it nec- 
essary to build into the teacher education 
program sufficient flexibility so that it 
can be adjusted to the backgrounds and 
needs of each individual applicant. 

Growth and proficiency in a profes- 
sion are lifelong because professional 
work is in the nature of “practice.” Just 
as we say that a lawyer practices law 
and a doctor practices medicine, we can 
say that a teacher practices teaching. This 
means that the professional person’s per- 
formance and competency are always to 
some extent a function of his individual 
interpretation of professional behavior. 
For example, an individual with symp- 
toms of illness might consult two or more 
physicians. It is quite possible that he 
would receive different advice and differ- 
ent medication and even a different diag- 
nosis. Does this mean that medicine is a 
nonscientific, imprecise, haphazard pro- 
fession? The answer is no, for even 
though the specifics of the treatment and 
advice might differ, their objectives 
should be similar. Here is another ex- 
ample. A few years ago it became increas- 
ingly apparent that sooner or later a large 
bridge would have to be built across a 
body of water. Engineers and consulting 
engineering firms were asked to study the 
situation and to recommend possible pro- 
cedures and to estimate the probable costs 
of building the bridge. Among the sug- 
gestions which came from these studies 
were the following: 

1. The bridge was not feasible. 

2. The rock substrata was not strong 
enough to support a conventional 
bridge structure and therefore the 
only solution would be to build a 
causeway, the expense of which 
would be prohibitive. 

3. A structure consisting of part sus- 


pension bridge and part causeway 
should be built. 

4. Even though the substrata presented 
difficulties, adequate foundation for 
the bridge could be provided by 
extra strong and deep concrete foot- 
ings. 

In this example we are dealing with one 
of our more exact sciences. Presumably, 
these various suggestions were made on 
the basis of specific, measurable evidence, 
rock density secured from core drillings, 
depth soundings, and the like. As a result 
a bridge was finally built, generally based 
upon the last recommendation, and it 
shows every indication of being structur- 
ally sound and safe. 

The main point of these examples is 
this: involved in all professional decisions 
is a personal, individual factor which re- 
sults from practice, and even in the more 
exact professions a strong clement of in- 
dividualism is present. This is the par- 
ticular function in professionalism that 
is never completely “trained” nor is it 
• ever completely finished in terms of 
learning. 

We recall that of the teachers George 
had no two were alike. Probably none of 
fhe teachers that you have had were alike. 
In fact, we can safely say that there are 
no two teachers in the country today 
who are exactly alike. At firsthand this 
would appear to be certain evidence that, 
regardless of what kind of teacher educa- 
tion program we have, their professional 
education makes remarkably little impact 
on the individuals concerned. This really 
is not the case, however. 

The task of a teacher education pro- 
gram is to provide the candidate u'ith a 
disciplined set of knowledge and skills on 
which he can base his operations as a cre- 
ative practitioner in his own speciality. 
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RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, 

AND SCREENING 

All professions seek to secure the best 
possible candidates for entrance into their 
group. The strength and vigor of a pro- 
fession depends upon the quality of its 
members. The competition that exists for 
top members of high school graduating 
classes is far more real than may be ob- 
vious. In such professions as medicine, 
law, and engineering, where material re- 
turns are high and public recognition is 
assured, recruitment may be less neces- 
sary. But even here there is evidence that 
these professions actively recruit. 

In the teaching profession recruitment 
should be, theoretically, easier than in 
any other profession. This is so because 
practicing members of the profession 
have firsthand contact with young people 
at the time they are making vocational 
decisions. Indeed, many teachers actually 
participate in the making of these deci- 
sions and are consulted by both parents 
and students. This should give teaching 
an “inside track” which no other profes- 
sion has. Whether or not this has served 
to the advantage of teaching is not 
known. Probably it has not: teachers have 
been reluctant to use their positions to 
influence young people to go into teach- 
ing. 

There are, however, many programs 
specifically designed to recruii young 
people into teaching. Of the formalized 
recruitment programs sponsored by the 
•profession, four major programs are in 
existence by which the profession seeks to 
encourage young people to go into teach- 
ing. One of these is the Future Teachers 
of America, sponsored by die NEA. In 
1960-1961 there were 5089 formally or- 
ganized FTA clubs. This means that there 
are a large number of high schools where 


there is no FTA club. This is one area 
then where teachers could be more active 
in rccruidng for the profession. 

A second effort of the profession to re- 
cruit young people into teaching is the 
sponsorship of Student NEA chapters on 
college campuses. Obviously this pro- 
gram involves less recruitment than docs 
the FTA clubs since Student NEA mem- 
bers arc already committed to becoming 
teachers. Nevertheless the Student NEA 
clubs, numbering 819 chapters with a 
membership of 63,500 in 1960, served to 
help retain the interest of their members 
in reaching as well as to recruit well- 
qualified young people into teaching. 

The third procedure by which the pro- 
fession formally recruits is by participat- 
ing actively and positively in career day 
programs of various kinds in high 
schools. These affairs give an opportunity 
to teachers and department of education 
people from colleges to present to high 
school students the advantages and re- 
wards of a teaching career. 

ITie fourth formal approach to recruit- 
ment functions as part of the regular vo- 
cational guidance program of any good 
high school. Guidance counselors have 
material available to help high school stu- 
dents decide what field of work they 
would like to enter. Excellent materials 
are available from the NEA which ex- 
plain to a young person why he might 
find a rewarding and profitable life career 
in teaching. 

In many parts of the country cadet 
teaching programs have been in effect for 
several years. Varying in detail, they have 
generally involved older high school 
youtli in part-time teaching experiences 
with children. For example, Indiana has a 
formally organized cadet teaching pro- 
gram aininistered from the state’s Edu- 
cation Office which involves several thou- 
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sand high school people each year. 

Probably the most effective way that 
practicing teachers can recruit young 
people for the profession is to be living 
examples of the advantages of being a 
teacher. Studies that have been made of 
prospective teachers and their motives for 
becoming teachers show that a large pro- 
portion of them chose teaching as a ca- 
reer because of the influence of one or 
more outstanding teachers in their lives. 
This influence is not always a direct one; 
it is often more subtle in that it influences 
the student by honestly representing 
teaching as a life that has many compen- 
sations and challenges not found in any 
other line of work. It should not be sur- 
prising to find people attracted to work 
in which others seem to be happy and 
productive, but repelled by occupations 
which make people bitter and unhappy. 

Even if the profession were able to re- 
cruit far more teacher candidates than 
could possibly be absorbed, the job 
would be only half done. The most im- 
portant part of the program is the selec- 
tion, from among interested young peo- 
ple, of those who will ultimately become 
teachers. The idea of selection in teacher 
education is fairly new. When it is diffi- 
cult to secure workers in any field, there 
is normally less concern about selection. 
It is naturally felt that the first problem 
is simply to fill the needed positions. 
However, even though we have been ex- 
periencing an acute teacher shortage 
since the beginning of World War II, 
the teaching profession and the public 
schools have been giving increasing atten- 
tion to what has come to be known as 
selective retention in teacher education. 
Although encouraging, this emphasis on 
selection has not progressed as rapidly as 
most people in education would wish. 
Particularly in the minds of the general 


public has the need for selection not been 
considered as a problem. As Lieberman 
says: 

Educational leaders seem to be set on the 
notion that however low the standards for 
teachers have to be set, and however little 
the community is willing to pay, there must 
be a teacher wherever there are children of 
school age. Qualifications arc lowered if 
necessary to get someone in the classroom. 
However, there is no evidence that the 
public is better served by a low level, mass 
semi-profession than by a smaller, higher 
quality group which is admittedly incapable 
of providing complete service to everyone. 
To be frank, it might be better to shut down 
those schools now staffed with untrained or 
poorly trained personnel flitting in and out 
of education and undermining every effort 
to build a real profession of education. 

Our equalitarian ideals make us shrink at 
the sight of boys and girls without schools. 
Equal recognition needs to be given to the 
possibility that incompetent teachers are a 
bigger waste of human resources than no 
teachers at all. The real tragedy for children 
is a lack of educational opportunities, not 
the mere absence of schooling or of persons 
labeled “teachers.”^ 

How do institutions go about the job 
of selecting candidates for teacher educa- 
tion? Is it possible to do this with some 
.degree of objectivity? Is it simply a mat- 
ter of academic proficiency? And how 
many institutions even attempt to select 
according to significant standards? An- 
swers to these questions are not easy to 
come by, but some reasonably accurate 
figures arc available. In an unpublished 
study by Magee it was found that only 
about 7 percent of the 187 public col- 
leges and universities had no special ad- 
mission to teacher education criteria other 
than regular admission to the college. 

1 Myron Liebennan, Educaiion as a Fro- 
fession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 19^6), pp. 415-416. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of Prcntice-Hall, Inc. 
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Thirty-six percent had special admission 
standards for student teaching in the sen- 
ior year. Ten percent had formal admis- 
sion to teacher education procedures 
after, and in addition to, admission to the 
institution. In 45 percent of the institu- 
tions both screening procedures were in 
use.® 

Some institutions rely heavily on a sin- 
gle formal criterion— grade point average. 
Frequently this criterion is the same fig- 
ure that the student must meet in order 
to remain in college and therefore it can- 
not truly be said to be a selection factor 
for teacher education. Other institutions 
use such procedures as results of certain 
kinds of tests and specific academic aver- 
age in certain subject areas. i.e., a certain 
average for one’s major, for education 
courses, and so on. Others require of the 
candidate a satisfactory field experience 
with children or youth. A good many 
institutions require recommendations 
from a student’s major subject depart- 
ment and certainly from the student’s 
adviser. 

The tests that may be used to deter- 
mine selection arc limited. The only test 
of any significance that has been devel- 
oped specifically for use in teacher edu- 
cation is the Minnesota Teacher Attitudes 
Inventory, published by the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, New York. However, 
tliis test does not claim to be particularly 
predictive of teacher success, but has 
shown some ability to predict satisfaction 
or happiness in teaching. 

An interesting attempt to get at the at- 
titudes of teacher candidates with regard 

2 Robert M. Magee, “Admission-Retention 
Procedures Found in Teacher Education Pro- 
grams Operated by Publicly Supported Insti- 
tutions Accredited by the NCATE,” an un- 
published study, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich., 1959. 


to teaching has been described by Ohlsen 
and Schultz. In this experiment students 
projected their own concepts of the 
teaching role and the personal qualities 
desirable for it by identifying these qual- 
ities in others. Much more work of this 
kind will probably be done in an attempt 
to develop valid projective techniques to 
be ‘used in the selection of outstanding 
candidates for teaching in terms of per- 
sonality and emotional factors necessary 
for a good teacher.® 

In general, most selection efforts among 
good teacher education institutions today 
center around the following kinds of cri- 
teria: 

Academic average 

Average in specific kinds of courses 

Test results 

Field experience evaluations 

Health evaluations 

Speech evaluations 

Emotional and personality evaluations 

TEACHER EDUCATION TODAY 

Teachers are educated today in several 
kinds of programs and in several kinds of 
institutions. The programs are in some 
ways becoming more diverse as the pro- 
fession enters what appears to be a highly 
experimentation-oriented period. Colleges 
and university departments and schools 
of education are trying different kinds of 
changes in their programs. You may wish 
to browse in the literature of teacher edu- 
cation, such as the Journal of Teacher 
Education, and the recent Yearbook of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

9 Merle M. Ohlsen and Raymond E. Schultz, 
“As Best and Poorest Student Teachers Are 
Seen by Their Peers,’’ Educational Adnunistra- 
tion and Supervision, 40:22-28 (No. 1; 1954). 
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It would require more than one chapter 
to provide even a superficial analysis of 
the details of these experimental pro- 
grams. For present purposes it is perhaps 
best to attempt to identify only the broad 
outlines of a typical conventional pro- 
gram and then mention of few of the 
kinds of new or experimental programs 
that have attracted attention during the 
past few years. Teacher education, as 
is true of all highly institutionalized 
structures, will probably not change 
overnight as a result of one single, new, 
revolutionary type of program. Instead, 
the education of teachers will gradually 
change in small ways over a period of 
years as a result of experimental evalua- 
tions and of many studies made by hun- 
dreds of institutions and study groups. 

The typical teacher education pro- 
gram today is made up of three basic 
paits. These are the same categories of 
experiences that will be discussed in 
Chapter 1 5 with regard to the intellectual 
requirements of a profession. Conse- 
quently, in describing these courses only^ 
slight reference to them needs to be made 
here. 

1. General educatian is that part of the 
student’s program which consists of 
courses and experiences generally pro- 
vided students preparing for all profes- 
sions. It is sometimes called the liberal 
education each college graduate should 
receive. These are the course experiences 
that, it is hoped, will develop the student 
in history, government, the fine arts, and 
provide introductory foundations in sci- 
ence and mathematics. Here the student 
learns to communicate on a mature level 
and to participate with his fellow human 
beings as a disciplined and informed indi- 
vidual. This is what general education is 
supposed to do. 


2. Special education is that part of the 
program where the student delves deeply 
into one area of study or possibly two 
related areas. He has a “major” and prob- 
ably a “minor.” It is felt that the some- 
what superficial study of many areas that 
comprises general education needs to be 
reinforced by an intense study of one 
or perhaps two areas in order to give 
insights and appreciations that will build 
respect and confidence regarding the 
contributions of all other disciplines. In 
the case of the prospective teacher this 
area of specialization also becomes the 
area in which he will teach. In an aca- 
demic sense this part of his program is 
the student’s most challenging and stimu- 
lating because in most cases he is study- 
ing in a field in which he is profoundly 
interested. 

3. Professional education is that part 
of the student’s program where he learns 
the ba.sic knowledge and functions of a 
professional teacher. The courses he has 
include all those in the behavioral sci- 
ences which contribute to education and 
those in the discipline of education which 
underlie the teaching function. They in- 
clude field experiences where he actively 
interacts and participates with children 
and youth and where he gains insights 
regarding the daily tasks, problems, and 
professional behavior of the practicing 
teacher. This is the only part of his 
teacher education which he must take 
because he is going to be a teacher. Put 
in another way, it is his professional edu- 
cation experiences that will distinguish 
him as a teacher among all other college- 
educated individuals, just as the medical 
education courses and the ward and prac- 
tical medical experiences that a medical 
student has differentiate him from other 
scientifically trained individuals. 
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Obviously, these tliree phases of higher 
education leading to certification as a 
teacher are not mutually exclusive nor 
are they discrete and sharply defined in 
terms of time. The student, in other 
words, does not take each phase up at a 
time. They overlap and contribute mu- 
tually to each other. For example, good 
modern programs of teacher education 
take into consideration the fact that the 
techniques and methods used in college 
courses influence the prospective teacher 
with regard to his own techniques and 
methods. Therefore, it is essential that 
the quality of teaching that character- 
izes the courses prospective teachers take 
should be of the very highest. Moreover, 
these courses should utilize the latest ma- 
terials and methods, and in general the 
technology should be such that the future 
teachers in these classes can learn much 
about good teaching by example and 
imitation. 

The proportion of time devoted to 
each of the three parts of teacher edu- 
cation described al)ovc varies consider- 
ably. A reasonable estimate of the aver- 
age proportion of the total four-year 
program of a prospective teacher that is 
devoted to each of these areas is as fol- 
lows: general education, 25-35 percent; 
special education, 40-50 percent; and 
professional education, 15-30 percent. 
These kinds of figures, however, arc 
largely meaningless, since institutions 
vary considerably among themselves with 
regard to what they consider professional 
• education and special education; further- 
more, the proportions may be quite dif- 
ferent when one compares elementary 
with secondary programs. 

As has been indicated above, through- 
out the country there are many interest- 
ing deviations from this typical pattern. 
These are deviations not only in content 


but in scope and sequence. For example, 
in many large university programs stu- 
dents do not even enroll in the college 
of education nor take any education 
courses until at least their junior year. 
In other institutions students begin to 
take teaching-oriented courses and even 
have part-time field experiences begin- 
ning with the freshman year and continu- 
ing throughout the four years. During 
the last fifteen years an increasing number 
of institutions have moved rapidly to- 
ward a five-year program in teacher edu- 
cation. In 1955 four states and territories 
required five years of college prepara- 
tion for initial certification of secondary 
school teachers, only thirty required four 
years for initial elementary teaching and 
forty-five had the same requirement for 
secondary teaching. Each year since then 
more states have adopted new regulations 
requiring at least five years for final full 
certification. 

It may be both profitable and interest- 
ing to compare the pattern of teacher 
education at your institution with those 
in certain comparable institutions. It is 
probably correct to say that there are 
weaknesses in all programs and certain 
strengths in most programs. Such an ex- 
amination of your own program should 
not be intended as a critical activity but 
rather as a means of making concrete and 
more realistic that which we have dis- 
cussed here on a theoretical level. 


ORGANIZED TEACHER 
EDUCATION-ACCREDITATION 
AND CERTIFICATION . 

All professional schools, that is colleges 
and universities or college and university 
departments, engaging in the preparation 
of professional people have their own 
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national organizations. There are groups 
concerned with engineering education, 
medical education, and so on. Teacher 
education also has its organizations. Such 
organizations of any consequence began 
in 1917 with the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges (AATC). Several 
other groups were formed afterward. 
This often presented a confusing and even 
somewhat competitive picture nationally, 
particularly when one considers that some 
of these organizations engaged in accredi- 
tation activities. 

In 1948 a major step forward was 
achieved when three of the largest groups 
gave up their separate identities and 
formed a new and stronger organization. 
The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (AACTE). At the 
same time this group affiliated itself with 
the National Education Association as an 
autonomous department. The AACI'E is 
supported mainly by institutional dues, 
that is, its membership docs not consist of 
individuals but of institutions which pay 
dues on a sliding scale according to their 
enrollments in teacher education. In 1961 
there were 580 institutions in the 
AACTE. 

A similar situation with regard to ac-.., 
creditation in teacher education existed 
for many years. The strong regional ac- 
creditation associations with which you 
are familiar, such as the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the Middle Sates Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
accredited teacher education programs 
but only as part of the total college or 
university program. In addition such . 
groups as the old AATC accredited only 
that portion of a college or university 
program devoted to teacher education. 
There were groups which accredited 
nationally, regionally, as well as on a 


state-wide basis. The situation was con- 
fusing and sometimes chaotic. 

Many people consider that a major 
landmark in the history of teacher educa- 
tion was achieved in 1954 when the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) was 
formed. All the existing teacher education 
accrediting groups agreed to cease their 
accreditation activities and abide by the 
accreditation program of the National 
Council. The importance of this move 
cannot be overestimated as a significant 
step forward. 

During its first few years of existence 
the new National Council needed to 
prove that a single accrediting agency 
could do the job of many agencies and 
do it better. As this book is being writ- 
ten it would appear that NCATE has 
proved to be a success. Probably not all 
is harmonious in the teacher edtication 
family. Any agency which has the power 
of approving or disapproving programs 
of institutions cannot always be popular 
with everyone. To go into detail with 
regard to how NCATE functions is 
clearly not a function of this kind of book. 
If any staff members of your institution 
have ever served on an NCATE evalua- 
tion team, they might be willing to de- 
scribe to your class how such teams func- 
tion as well as some of the problems they 
face. Is your institution accredited by 
NCATE? When was it last inspected? If 
it is accredited you should know that 
you can go into most of the other states 
in our country and, simply by reason of 
having graduated from an NCATE- 
accredited institution, be given automatic 
teacher certification in your field. In 
1960, for example, approximately 400 of 
1150 teacher education institutions were 
accredited by NCATE. These 400 insti- 
tutions turned out about 70 percent of 
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the teachers who graduated that year. 
This means that even today approximately 
one third of the teachers who are gradu- 
ating are coming from nonaccredited in- 
stitutions. A major step forward in the 
professionalization of teaching will have 
taken place when no teacher is allowed 
to be certified to teach who does not 
graduate from an accredited program. 

The certification of teachers is a state 
responsibility .in this country. In strict, 
legal terminology certification simply 
means the granting of a license to func- 
tion in a certain speciality. Members of 
most professions must be licensed in 
order to practice. Doctors, for example, 
may get a doctor of medicine degree but 
they may not practice medicine until 
thev have passed a state medical examina- 
tion and have been granted a license to 
practice medicine. The same is true for 
lawyers, dentists, veterinarians, and so 
on. Teaching is one of the few profes- 
sions that does not have state examining 
boards as a prerequisite for licensing. 
Also, states vary a great deal in the kinds 
of standards they establish and use as a 
basis for certifying teachers. On paper 
most states now require a bachelor’s de- 
gree for the initial teacher certificate. In 
addition to the degree, most states also 
require, on paper, the accomplishment of 
stated curricular requirements having to 
do with the speciality of teaching. In 
actual practice, however, various kinds 
of loopholes allow many teachers to teach 
with as little as one year of college train- 
ing beyond high school. No other pro- 
fession would allow such a situation to 
continue. On the other hand, some stares 
now require the eventual achievement of 
a master’s degree or its equivalent for 
permanent certification. 

In general, during the period since the 
end of World War II teacher certifica- 


tion standards have steadily risen. This 
is doubly remarkable when one considers 
that this has been a period of intense 
shortages in the supply of teachers. Nor- 
mally standards are raised only when 
oversupplies exist. On the other hand, it 
has been demonstrated many times that 
the raising of standards seldom, if ever, 
reduces the number of applicants to enter 
a profession. In fact, the lowering of 
standards often results in a reduction in 
the number of candidates. The reasons 
for these somewhat illogical phenomena 
seem to be basically rooted in the man- 
ner in which we ascribe status and pres- 
tige to vocational areas in tliis country. 

One of the most encouraging and 
promising trends at the present time in 
teacher certification is toward institu- 
tional recommendation as a basis for cer- 
tification. Until recently state certifica- 
tion ofiices granted certificates to reach 
in specific areas according to whether or 
not the kinds of courses that each indi- 
vidual had taken met the rather inflexible 
rc(]uirements that the state board had set 
up. There were certain assumptions in- 
herent in this kind of system that were 
difficult to defend. For example, this 
system assumed that if a person had had 
a course or a set of courses in a certain 
area he must possess the knowledge and 
the competencies implied by having taken 
these courses. School administrators and 
teachers have known for years that this 
is not necessarily so at all. Furthermore, 
the setting up of certification standards in 
terms of inflexible listings of course re- 
quirements tended to dilute the responsi- 
bility of preparing institutifins for pro- 
ducing qualified teachers. In other words, 
an institution did not have to say, in 
effect, “It is our job to produce good 
teachers”; instead, it was, “If we give 
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students these courses they will be 
licensed to teach.” 

A strong profession clearly needs to 
have someone assume responsibility for 
decision making with regard to whether 
or not an individual can or cannot teach 
school. Therefore, current certification 
programs are tending more and more to 
say, in effect, to institutions, “You set up 
what you feel is your perception of a 
strong teacher education program, and 
if we find this program generally accept- 
able and if it is accredited by NCATE, 
then we will automatically grant certifi- 
cation to your graduates if you will cer- 
tify to us with regard to each of these 
individuals that they are now ready to 
teach school in the area in which they 
are prepared and that this recommenda- 
tion has behind it the integrity of the 
institution.” This procedure clearly 
places responsibility upon the institu- 
tions. This in turn should stimulate insti- 
tutions to study their programs to make 
sure that the kinds of experiences they 
rc(|uire of each of their students will 
indeed produce a teacher who can be 
given the institution’s recommendation. 

x\nother trend today is toward more 
depth and specialization for secondary^ 
school teachers. The most obvious ex- 
ample of this is the fact that minor re- 
quirements are being dropped and major 
requirements are being strengthened in 
many institutional programs. The ex- 
planation for this trend lies largely in the 
fact that an increasing number of stu- 
dents are now attending larger high 
schools where specialization on the part 
of staff members is more common. A. 
generation ago, when there were thou- 
sands of very small high schools, it was 
often necessary for a teacher to be able 
to teach in two and sometimes three sub- 
ject areas. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN THE FUTURE 

In addition to the trend noted above, 
one may predict certain broad develop- 
ments in teacher education that probably 
will come about if present trends con- 
tinue. One of these developments will 
surely be a lengthening of the time for 
the preparation of teachers to at least six 
years. What w^ill take place during this 
six-year period will vary greatly among 
institutions and states. A significant por- 
tion of the additional years wdll probably 
be devoted to increased requirements in 
field experiences. These will vary from 
early observations in classrooms to re- 
sponsible internsliip teaching. 

These remarks suggest another develop- 
ment which present trends strongly indi- 
cate: the future will see increasingly close 
partnership relations between teacher 
education institutions and public schools 
and practicing, experienced teachers. This 
“togetherness” will be an extension of a 
trend evident for the last twenty to 
thirty years. Prior to that time, college 
and university laboratory schools con- 
stituted the major source of placement 
for prospective teachers for observation, 
participation, and student teaching ex- 
periences. Now, increasing numbers of 
institutions are placing their students in 
public schools for these kinds of experi- 
ences. 

With greater use of closed-circuit tele- 
vision and educational TV channels it is 
to be expected that the classrooms of 
public schools may be brought into the 
classrooms of college professional courses 
at the flick of a switch. 

Teachers of the future, as indicated by 
rapidly developing practice today, will 
have to be proficient in using the new 
electronic equipment that even now is 
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found in classrooms. This equipment in- 
cludes electronic language laboratories, 
teaching machines, and various kinds of 
data-processing equipment. Truly the 
day of Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log and a student on the other is no more. 
Some educators, in fact, are predicting 
that teachers may have to become highly 
trained “learning engineers,” and that 
methods and cquipmenr of teaching may 
become obsolete before a prospective 
teacher even has a chance to use the ones 
on which he was educated. 

One other practice may mark the 
teaching of the future. Increasingly, 
teaching may make use of teacher aides 
—persons who are not trained as teachers 
but serve as subprofessional assistants to 
teachers. This type of development \\ ould 
be consistent with what has happened in 
other professions. Medicine, engineering, 
nursing, and other professions have for 
some time utilized assistants. Teaching is 
due for this approach to economic use 
of the teacher’s time. 

All these predictions suggest basic 
modifications in the programs of teacher 
education: Inevitably such programs w ill 
have to be longer. Much of what now' 
may be considered as essential may have 
to be dropped or changed. Truly the 
future appears to be exciting and chal- 
Icnging! 

SUMMARY 

Teacher education today is built around 
the three areas of professional education 
to be discussed in Chapter 15, general 
education, specialized education, and pro- 
fessional education. Included in any con- 
sideration of teacher education must be 
such topics as recruitment, selection, and 
screening. Accreditation is also a factor 


in providing real professional education 
for prospective teachers. The future will 
undoubtedly see drastic and significant 
changes in teacher education. 
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teacher education, with particular em- 
phasis on the role of understanding 
child behavior. 
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THEM AS THEY COME, FROM Till 
SMALL BLGINNER ON THE WAY TO 
SCHOOL FOR THE FIRST TIME TO 
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ACCEPTED AND BECOME CHAL 
LENGES TO THE TEACHERS THEY 
WILL HAVE 
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Student 
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w Children 
atBd Youth 
in School 

The most important people in the pro- 
fessional lives of teachers are children 
and youth. Yet these human offspring arc 
bafllingly hard to describe or charac- 
terize. The little boys in striped T-shirts 
and blue jeans who look so much alike 
from a distance, become extraordinarily 
different upon close acquaintance. The 
teen-agers who seem to want to be as 
much like each other as possible are actu- 
ally not nearly as much alike as they 
appear. The phenomenon of human va- 
riety is everywhere around us. For 
teachers, this is a source of mingled satis- 
faction and challenge. 

Prospective teachers spend much time 
learning about boys and girls. They are 
the basic stuff of the teaching profession. 
Put in another way, teachers are experts 
on children and youth. To teach any 
group of individuals, whether they are 
age six or twenty-five, requires first, of 
course, that the teacher is expert in what 


he is to teach, and, second, that the 
teacher thoroughly understands the learn- 
ers he will be teaching and the learning 
process itself. 

In the pages that follow, attention is 
directed to several characteristics of chil- 
dren and youth that are important to 
teachers. Most of the discussion directly 
or indirectly grows out of, or is related 
to, the ever-present and compelling real- 
ity of individual differences. There are 
many observers of the educational proc- 
ess who do not think that education can 
or should be adjusted to individual differ- 
ences. Education, to them, is an intellec- 
tual activity, the content of which can 
be predetermined. Furthermore, although 
all students may not be able to learn the 
same things in the same amount of time, 
the curriculum and the teaching methods 
should not be modified in accordance 
with multiple individual differences. 

Most educators are agreed, however, 
that since we cannot deny individual 
differences, and since we cannot change 
most of them even if we wanted to, then 
\\c actually do not have a choice and 
must plan (>ur instructional programs 
with these differences in mind. 


LIKENESSES AND DIFFERENCES 
GO TOGETHER 

One of the things that make people so 
interesting, as well as so complicated, is 
the fact that they are alike in their differ- 
ences and different in their likenesses! 
Tenth-grader John may be quite differ- 
ent from his friend Jim, in terms of the 
sum of all the human characteristics each 
presents. On the other hand, each reflects 
certain characteristics that are common 
not only between them but among a large 
proportion of boys of about age fifteen. 
One little example may help to make this 
clear. John is an easygoing, friendly, out- 
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going boy with special interests in sports 
and science. Jim is more quiet, less out- 
going, more tense, and with special inter- 
ests in dramatics and literature. In their 
high school, even among their friends, 
one can find a number of boys with 
characteristics similar to John’s and other 
boys with characteristics similar to Jim’s. 
Put in another way, one can find similar- 
ities among boys in terms of interests, 
personality traits, and abilities. The same, 
of course, is true for girls. Both differ- 
ences and likenesses, then, can be based 
on the same factors. 

Differences and likenesses pose serious 
problems for teachers. Boys and girls are 
usually grouped in accordance with one 
factor— age. Thus the students in any 
second-grade class are generally similar 
inasmuch as they are all approximately 
seven years old. This also means that they 
are all somewhat similar in size and 
weight, and have all learned certain cul- 
turally expected skills— how to eat, dress 
themselves, get to school, go to the toilet, 
and so on. These and many other similar- 
ities help a teacher since they enable her* 
to plan learning experiences based upon 
certain assumed achievements. But the 
teacher soon finds that these cliildren are 
not peas in a pod: under the superficial 
veneer of a few social skills and the de- 
ceptive sameness of a shared age level 
there is a host of differences. Further- 
more, these differences are the kind that 
critically affect the readiness for and the 
selection of learning experiences each 
child can undertake, as well as the rate 
of progress he will make. For example, 
Fred’s IQ of 130 and Helen’s of 80 pre- 
sent the teacher with complicated prob- 
lems. Fred can learn quickly, can master 
learning far more advanced than that 
provided for average second-graders, and 
he will probably have already learned, 


both formally and informally, ten to 
twenty times as much as Helen. Helen, 
on the other hand, may be attractive, 
pleasant, and willing. But she will have 
great difficulty in understanding or learn- 
ing material that Fred probably can 
master very quickly. 

The other children in Fred’s and 
Helen's room present other kinds of like- 
nesses and differences. George and Sid- 
ney have identical IQ’s. They come from 
very similar homes, they are very similar 
in size. George, however, has already 
revealed a pronounced talent in music. 
He plays the piano well and enjoys his 
lessons and practice. He is deeply sensi- 
tive to good music and enjoys his parents’ 
record library. Sidney dislilces music and 
seems to have no interest even in the 
simple songs the teacher has taught the 
group. 

Analysis of this second grade shows all 
kinds of other differences. Some of the 
children wear glasses, one has a serious 
speech handicap, another wears a hearing 
aid, oversize Bill is already as large as the 
average fifth-grade boy. Nancy is timid, 
uncertain, withdrawing; Gladys is bois- 
terous, incessantly active, and always the 
^center of a group of friends. These chil- 
dren comprise a nomial second-grade 
class. 

The kinds of differences noted in this 
one room, as well as hundreds of others, 
exist among any group of boys and girls. 
It does not matter how the group may 
have been selected: whether by age, size, 
IQ, kind of home, religious affiliation, 
color of hair, or size of shoe! We 
, may classify according to any one factor 
and achieve sameness in a group with 
regard to that one factor— all other fac- 
tors continue to present a picture of 
heterogeneity. 

The problems posed for the teacher 
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by these differences in one second-grade 
group might make any prospective 
teacher retreat in alarm. In fact, the mul- 
tiple problems posed by such differences 
have given educators headaches since the 
graded school first came into existence. 
Solutions have not been easy, since with 
each decade the number of children to 
educate has increased; hence a great deal 
of educational energy" has been devoted 
just to keeping up witli sheer numbers 
of students. However, it is probable tha<- 
the schools in the future will continue 
to try out many devices for making the 
problem of individual variability more 
manageable in tenns of the teacher’s task. 

DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 

ITuman beings develop from concep- 
tion to maturity through reasonably pre- 
dictable stages. There is a natural order 
l)y which we grow up. By this we mean 
that all human offspring seem to adhere 
to a general and sequential over-all pat- 
tern of growth. Social and cultural fac- 
tors influence this sequence in very sig- 
nificant ways. Thus the most predictable 
stage of development is the prenatal 
period, where social and cultural forces 
operate at a minimum level; we might 
almost say that the child at this stage is 
protected against most environmental 
forces. The minute he is born, however, 
his development begins to be affected by 
the world in which he lives and the peo- 
ple in it. 

Whole textbooks arc written, and you 
will undoubtedly use some of them, about 
human development, its stages, and the 
'multiple variations one finds in the se- 
quence which are due to environmental 
forces. The important point to be con- 
sidered is that while this chapter may 


appear to describe children and youth 
predominantly in terms of differences, 
the teacher must constantly understand 
that these widely varying human beings 
do in fact conform to certain common 
patterns in their development. The proc- 
ess of education, broadly viewed, is that 
part of the environment of the growing 
child wdiich is consciously and dclil)cr- 
ately planned and directed toward the 
goal of changing the child in desired 
ways. Philosophically it follovws, then, 
that one of the basic purposes of educa- 
tion is to produce maximum changci— the 
greatest possible variation. 

Different authors describe the seejuen- 
tial stages in different w^ays and terms. 
Alusscn and Conger organize their find- 
ings around five very generalized stages 
w hich are referred to as (1) prenatal, 
(2) first and second year, (3) preschool, 
(4) middle childhood, and (5) adoles- 
cence.^ Other writers are less specific, 
some preferring to indicate stages for 
different areas of development. For ex- 
ample, Erickson describes eight stages of 
personality development in terms of 
different “sense” achievements. These 
stages, as identified by Erickson, provide 
a useful framework for educational 
decisions. 

The Sense of Trust 

In infancy a child learns that he can 
(or cannot) trust the people in the world 
around him. He knows he will be fed 
w hen hungry, clothed and warmed, held 
securely and given affection. Children 
who fail to acquire this feeling of trust 
because of severe deprivation in infancy 
may grow^ up to be adults with severe 
mental illness or with psychopathic per- 

1 P:uil H. Mussen and John J. Conger, Child 
Development and Personality (New York; 
Harper 8c Row, 1956), pp. xii, 569. 
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sonalitics incapable of being concerned 
about anyone or anything. The most 
important basic ingredient of the healthy 
personality, the development of a sense 
of trust, is most likely to get a good start 
because both nature and the culture work 
toward making mothers most maternal 
when handling their own infants. 

The Sense of Autonomy 

From the age of one year until about 
the age of three the baby is trying to 
establish his own sense of being himself. 
He will explore endlessly, getting into 
everything, asserting the beginnings of 
his own difference from others. 

The Sense of Initiative 

Once having found out that he can, 
literally, stand on his own two feet, the 
child of four or five begins to move out 
into the world. He imitates adults— play- 
ing house, playing school, playing cow- 
boy. He indulges in fantasy and exuber- 
ant creative play of all kinds. Yet so 
often the things the child dearly wants to 
do are beyond his ability. Then he flics 
into a rage of frustration and despair. A 
wise adult can guide his activities so that 
he need not feel defeated by these frus- 
trations. Yet how easy it is to kill off 
the sense of initiative. Oversol ici tons 
adults who say “no” to every enterprise, 
who do not give any recognition to the 
efforts that do succeed, who always point 
out what was done wrong can soon con- 
vince the child that nothing he wants to 
do is worth doing, or that he is unable 
to do anything. The child’s conscience 
is taking shape at this time, too, as well 
as his first feelings of guilt. When not 
wisely guided, the child who is overly 
fearful or the child who is a continually 
self-frustrating perfectionist develops 
during this stage of growth. 


The Sense of Accomplishment 

From age six until age twelve the child 
is learning to find pleasure in sheer 
accomplishment. But this cannot occur 
if damage has taken place in the three 
early stages of growth, which are prob- 
ably the keys to all future development. 
Because this is true, the school builds on 
a foundation fairly well set by the time 
the child enters the first grade. Perhaps 
this is the strongest argument we have 
for early nursery school and kindergar- 
ten classes, since these facilities, staffed 
by competent teachers, may be able to 
make up for, or reduce, the handicaps 
that inadequate homes impose on so many 
children. The sense of accomplishment is 
perhaps the major responsibility of the 
elementary school. If their satisfaction 
in learning to read, to write, to use num- 
bers, to handle a paint brush, to play in 
a rhythm band, to grow plants from 
seed is supported, children can then pro- 
ceed confidently to ever-harder tasks. 
Knowing this, we need to examine with 
great care any program which tells chil- 
dren that some of them cannot succeed 
in anything or in doing things as well as 
others. Many delinquents express hatred 
'of school which, early in their careers, 
identified them as persons who could 
not do things, as stupid or awkward. 
Some children who do not turn delin- 
quent when told they are not as good as 
others become passive, accept their in- 
feriority, and never again try to do 
anything. 

The Sense of identity 

The feeling of identity has been called 
the crucial task of adolescence. It marks 
that stage which almost all young people 
share as they move from childhood 
through puberty into young adulthood. 
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During these years the young person 
asks himself, “Who am I?” To get an 
answer he may appear to do many bizarre 
and weird things. He attaches himself 
to a few close friends with whom he 
discusses endlessly the many peculiar 
things he is discovering about the world. 
The lucky adolescent is the one who 
works through to a rather clear sense of 
his own identity, with an accurate assess- 
ment of his abilities and with well-de- 
fined goals. Yet the culture makes this 
task no easy one for many adolescents. 
In fact, some observers are concerned be- 
cause so many adolescents seem com- 
pletely unable to find out who they arc 
or where they are going. 

The Sense of iniimacy 

Once an individual has come to terms 
with himself, has some sense of his own 
identity, he can move forward into a 
close and absorbing relationship with 
another. Our culture surrounds the young 
person with alluring descriptions of love 
—to be loved and wanted, and to love 
and return love are represented as being 
the highest goals attainable. Many young 
people, like those in the fairy talcs wc 
read in our childhood, never sec beyond 
the magic ending: “And they lived hap- 
pily ever after!” There is a terrifying 
i)lank in the minds of youth once they 
have really “fallen in love.” This is the 
end of all their searching: now every 
problem will be solved. It is, as wc all 
know, not this easy. Love docs not con- 
quer all. The difficult task of the older 
adolescent is to move from self-concern 
into genuine concern for and feeling 
about another— being able to lose one’s 
own identity in deep intimacy with 
a loved person. Too often the self-ccn- 
teredness of the adolescent is never 
outgrown, and many a marriage has 


foundered because essentially the part- 
ners were selfish individuals who were 
still operating as adolescents in their 
relations with others. 

The Parental Sense 

Essential in the building of a family 
arc adults who truly want children, 
adults who feel generous in giving their 
time and attention to the nurture and 
protection of the young. Having chil- 
dren of one’s own is not a necessary part 
of the parental sense. Unfortunately, 
many parents as well as many teachers 
do not have this feeling about children. 
Our culture makes it almost mandatory 
for married couples to have, or obtain, 
children. Those who arc childless by 
plan, or not, often feel guilty or apolo- 
getic. Yet many parents— as teachers can 
testify— arc not able to provide the kind 
of aft’ection and protection that children 
need. Basically they have no parental 
sense. I'his sense requires maturity of 
judgment, a willingness to defer one’s 
own needs for those of others, to sec 
voting people as individuals not threats, 
a genuine liking for the company of the 
young. 

The Sense of integrity 

As Erikson says, “The final component 
of the healthy personality is the sense 
of integrity. In every culture the dom- 
inant ideals, honor, courage, faith, purity, 
grace, fairness, self-discipline become at 
this stage the core of the healthy per- 
sonality’s integration.” Such persons 
neither regret the life decisions they have 
made nor attempt to make others over 
in their own image. They see themselves 
and their world in the perspective of 
history, and view the future with con- 
fidence and detennination. The dignity 
with which diey live their own lives they 
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accord to others in their daily dealings.^ 
The eight stages of development briefly 
outlined above describe the kinds of 
growth experiences that all individuals 
share. Some succeed better than others as 
they grow from stage to stage. But all 
children grow— you can’t stop them! And 
as they grow, their personalities cliange 
and develop. The teacher who can iden- 
tify these common growth stages is well 
along the way to providing adequate 
help and support, so that the next stage 
may be successfully reached. 


WHAT CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH NEED 

It is worthwhile to take time to look 
at some commonly identified develop- 
mental needs of children and youth. 
Many lists are offered in the literature, 
and the following examples are not all- 
inclusive. They do serve, however, to 
provide insights into some ways in which 
all children and youth are alike, even 
while they differ in many other ways. 

The Need to Be Part of a tluman 
Group 

There arc few more devastating pun- 
ishments than solitary isolation. A human 
being is basically a social being. The long 
period of infant dependency builds into 
the personality of all of us the funda- 
mental fact that we arc dependent on 

2 The preceding summary of Erickson’s de- 
scription of the healthy personality has been 
adapted from Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, A Healthy 
Personality far Every Child (Raleigh, N.C.: 
Health Publications, Inc., 1951). 

Another version may be found in Erik H. 
Exickson, Childhood and Society (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1950), pp. 219-233. 


Others. Not only that, but we like other 
people. We need them around. They are 
essential to our survival in ways which 
grow and evolve long after infancy. 

As Erich Fromm has said, “The pos- 
sibility of being left alone is necessarily 
the most serious threat to the child’s 
whole existence.” He goes on to describe 
this feeling as it develops throughout 
one’s life, and identifies a significant dy- 
namic force: 

The individual by being aware- even very 
diinly-of death, sickness, aging, necessarily 
feels his insignificance and smallness in com- 
parison with the universe and all others who 
are not “he.” Unless he belonged some- 
where, unless his life had some meaning and 
direction, he would feel like a particle of 
dust and be overcome by his individual 
insignificance.® 

The teacher, who operates in a social 
environment at all times, is directly in 
in touch with this basic need. The social 
order the child enters in kindergarten or 
elementary school may be very simple 
and involve relatively few people. As the 
child grows, his social world grows. 
Soon it can encompass several thousand 
others as he moves into high school. But 
always he is a social being. He needs the 
approval and reaction of others in order 
to know himself. The baby, of course, 
learns the difference between his mother’s 
.smile and her frown. In fact, our chil- 
dren have become such apt pupils of 
others that we may sometimes become 
concerned that all they are really aware 
of are those others out there. They' may 
lack any inner certainty about their own 
real needs or drives. 

3 Erich Eromm, Escape from Freedom (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1941), 

p. 21. 
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The Need tor Recognition 

A child is a creature with a strong 
social need, but these needs will not be 
satisfied if the society of which he is a 
part does not know he is there. Each per- 
son needs to be seen, to be known for 
himself, to be recofjpiized. Teachers early 
find out that one of their most important 
beginning tasks is knowing the name of 
each child. A child’s name is most truly 
himself. It sets him off from all the others. 

Children whom teachers characterize as 
those needing “attention” are those who 
arc saying, in one sense, “Please know 
that I am here, too!” Yes, we all need to 
have attention paid to us. The teacher’s 
problem becomes one of how to divide 
liimsclf into thirty-five pieces each hour 
so that each pupil gets at least a small 
dose of “attention” or recognition. 

The Need to Be I^oved 

No matter what stage of growth or de- 
velopment a child mav be in, he seeks and 
needs love and affection. The source of 
his love changes as he grows, as lirick- 
son has described, yet it is a universal and 
continual need that remains throughout 
life. The unloved child is one of those 
whom the teacher can identify early; 
sometimes he crawls into her lap in kin- 
dergarten, seeking here the mother he 
does not have at home. Or he may be the 
child who withdraws into isolated play 
or daydreaming, convinced that no one 
could ever love him, or the adolescent 
with the chip on his shoulder ready to 
fight anyone, suspicious of any overture 
because none have ever lasted. The love 
that is needed is the kind that says, “I 
don’t care what you have done or who 
you are, I just like you as you are right 
now.” Unequivocal love is what it is 


termed. To the busy classroom teacher 
this is an ideal rarely achieved. The chil- 
dren most in need of love are those who 
pose the greatest learning problems. Of- 
ten they arc difficult, demanding, unpleas- 
ant. So what docs the teacher do? React 
as others have with patience wearing thin, 
irritation, denial, eventual outright rejec- 
tion. The children who most need the 
teacher’s affection are often those who 
seem to do everything to make it impos- 
sible. 

Children who arc accepted for what 
they are become in turn persons who ac- 
cept themselves. By indicating that all 
children are valued, the teacher thus en- 
courages them to feel good about their 
own potential, and their own compe- 
tence. Yet sonic of our school procedures 
seem to make this difficult if not impos- 
sible. As pointed out by Snygg and 
(]oml)s: 

People will behave only in ways that are 
appropriate to their own picture of them- 
selves. People who have learned to think of 
themselves as competent, successful and 
acceptable will undertake more tasks and 
persist longer against difficulties than those 
who have learned that they are incompetent 
and unsuccessful. . . .It is a profligate waste 
of our national resources to teach millions 
of people to think of themselves as medio- 
cre, incompetent, or failures at activities 
w'hich are socially desirable and even es- 
sential. Every person who accepts such a 
concept of himself cuts down the standard 
of living, the safety and security of his 
fellow citizens. 

Do you agree with this statement so 
far? Docs it seem sensible and reasonable? 
Now sec what these authors identify as 
one of the primary sources for producing 
such feelings on the parts of so many 
persons, then sec if you still agree. 

Such a person becomes less of an asset 
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and more of a liability. Yet this is precisely 
what many of our schools are now doing by 
requiring all children to compete in a nar- 
row range of verbal activities, and giving 
recognition only to the winners. 

This brings us to a consideration of our 
present marking system. To the extent that 
some of the activities which are now re- 
quired in school are really necessary for de- 
veloping skills for adult life, it is essential 
that all of the children, not just the few at 
the top of the class, have opportunities 
to feel successful and competent in them. 
But under the competitive marking system 
used in most schools only the top students 
in each class have an opportunity to acquire 
such concepts of themselves. . . .We cannot 
afford to write off one-half or more of our 
population by persuading them that they 
are failures. There is good reason to believe 
that our competitive marking system is 
doing just this and that it should be 
abandoned.^ 

The Need for Security 

The need for security relates closely to 
the development of a sense of trust as 
identified by Erickson, which takes place 
in infancy. Yet, even if this sense has 
been acquired early, the need for security 
continues throughout life. Fear of what 
may happen next, being uncertain about 
new situations, retreating in the face of 
anything which appears different or un- 
usual, all are signs that the individual is 
highly insecure. Only the person who 
feels “safe” can afford to venture forth 
to taste new experiences. Education is 
essentially the building up of many new 
experiences on top of each other. Thus 
children, to be able to continue to move 
forward into new educational experi- 
ences, must feel that it is “safe” to do so. 

The ingredient that a good teacher 
will add is security. Security means that 

* Donald Syngg and Arthur W. Combs, 
Individual Behavior (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1949), p. 223. 


there are rules, that these rules help chil- 
dren behave in an orderly and reasonable 
fashion. And because there are rules, 
there is freedom. Society, whether out in 
the world or in the classroom, cannot 
survive without rules. But neither can it 
be productive of new learning if there is 
no freedom— and in the classroom this 
means freedom to ask, to challenge, to 
explore, to try out, to make mistakes, 
to be different, to create. The kind of se- 
curity that promotes freedom to learn 
is one in which failure is not so devas- 
tating that the child retreats from all 
learning. 

The preceding discussion has been con- 
cerned with common elements in the de- 
velopment of boys and girls that pros- 
pective teachers need to understand. 
These elements help us see order and 
meaning in the behavior of youth; they 
help us see the roles of parents and 
teachers better. 

Differences are the wcllspring of crea- 
tivity. Because America welcomes all 
kinds of talents and abilities, we have 
been able to make maximum use of diver- 
sity. Other cultures have people who dif- 
fer, but such differences arc suppressed 
or outlawed. Soon they disappear. Prim- 
itive cultures, for instance, tend to pro- 
duce fewer “types” than docs a complex 
culture like our own, which needs so 
many differences. In an industrial world 
we cannot get along only with artisans; 
we need engineers, designers, push-but- 
ton operators, mathematicians, floor 
sweepers, clerks, administrators, thera- 
pists— the list of different kinds of jobs 
runs to over 22,000 different occupations 
as given in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles.^ 

^Dictionary of Occupational Titles (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Employment Service). 
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Thus diversity is to be prized, and dif- 
ferences arc to be encouraged. 

It is first necessary to identify those 
factors which contribute individuality 
and uniqueness to boys and girls. These 
factors can, in a way, be called “common 
differences,” contradictory as that term 
may appear. They are best identified as 
elements which make a difference in the 
development of children and youth. 

AGE MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

Age is probahlv the most obvious of 
all the factors w hich make for differences 
among boys and girls. Differences due to 
age are easy to see. Students obviously 
get bigger as they get older. Their in- 
terests change as they mature. How ever, 
c\'cn though each child follows a definite 
pattern of growth, all children arc not at 
the same place in this pattern at any 
given chronological age. 

Children differ in the rates at which 
they mature and in the rates at which 
they grow. Some youngsters shoot up 
very fast during adolescence; others grow 
more slowdy. Some go through a period 
of being plump and chunky during pre- 
adolescent years; others arc always thin 
and lanky. Some first-graders have begun 
to be fairly independent in many areas; 
others are still quite dependent upon 
adults. Some teen-agers arc beginning to 
explore and become members of the adult 
world; others are still clinging almost en- 
tirely to the w^orld of the child. 

Not only arc there differences within 
a given chronological age group; there 
arc distinct differences between boys and 
girls in their rates of growth. Clirls de- 
velop verbal skills at an earlier age than 
boys; in adolescent years they grow and 
mature faster, both in size and interests. 


The important thing for the teacher 
and the school to consider is not only 
that each child will follow a definite pat- 
tern of growth but also that each child 
wall follow this pattern at his own, indi- 
vidual rate. 


' SEX MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

As we all know, there is a difference 
bctwxen boys and girls. What is of fun- 
damental interest to teachers-and pros- 
pective teachers— is that these differences, 
although WT believe them to be culturally 
determined, are tremendously important 
to what happens in school. 

For example, although boys and girls 
enter school at the same age, the girls 
on an average have greater language fa- 
cility than boys. They can learn to read 
earlier and faster. They talk more fluently 
and clearly. Research has pointed out that 
even in earliest infancy, girl babies have 
started to babble and to make first at- 
tempts at speech before boys do; and 
they keep this advantage through life! 

Shortly after starting school very sig- 
nificant differences occur. Boys, not 
achieving as well as girls, show a greater 
tendency to be retained rather than pro- 
moted. In fact, the ratio of failure all 
through school favors the girls; boys, in 
many instances, fail almost twice as often, 
(iirls stay in school longer. More boys 
than girls have trouble with reading and 
must be referred to remedial reading 
classes; more boys than girls are also re- 
ferred to clinics because of emotional 
maladjustment. And many* more boys 
than girls are delinquents.® 

OKIcaiior Bcrnert, Americans Children (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958), pp. 
67-69. 
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The differences between boys and girls 
pose problems and implications for school 
programs. Boys, it seems, are not getting 
as good a break in school. As Fricdcn- 
berg in his book on the adolescent points 
out, clinical studies of students in high 
school showed that, for most girls, school 
was simply a good place to be; for boys 
it was a source of considerable tronf)lc.'^ 

Many theories have been advanced as 
to why boys fare so much more poorly in 
school than girls. One is that, since most 
teachers are women, they tend to reward 
behavior that accords with feminine val- 
ues— children succeed who are obedient, 
cooperative, submissive. None of these 
are traits which the culture substantially 
rewards boys for displaying. Boys’ fathers 
want them to be fighters; teachers want 
them to be “little gentlemen.” Therefore 
boys who stand up for their “rights” on 
the playground and get into fist fights 
also get into trouble with teachers. Meet- 
ing these culturally induced differences 
is a major task for the schools; if we do 
not we shall continue to lose many boys. 

Another difference between boys and 
girls of great significance for the schools 
is the choice each sex makes when decid- 
ing upon a vocation. Much concern has 
recently been expressed about the waste 
of talent among the bright and gifted. 
Women comprise one of the largest 
groups whose talents are not used. Bright 
women, we are informed, seldom enter 
the scientific and mathematical fields. In 
fact, the figures show that there is a 
smaller percentage of women today get- 
ting advanced degrees than was true 
twenty yeass ago. Why is this so? 
Women, interestingly enough, really 

7 Edgar Z. Friedenberg, The Vanishing Ado- 
lescent (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1959), 
p. 93. 


want to get married, raise children, and 
stay home. They do not want careers. 
They want jobs for awhile before or 
shortly after marriage and perhaps after 
the children are grown, but they do not 
seek the tough work and competition that 
goes with achieving a career. 

The school, however, educates girls— as 
it educates boys— as though both were 
equally interested in lifetime jobs and 
careers. And the major career that most 
women do follow— that of homemaker— 
is not given any educationnal help or aid.® 
The average age at which the modern 
girl marries is younger than it has been 
for decades, and she has practically no 
preparation for the demanding and cru- 
cial tasks ahead. Certainly it is as hard, 
and as important, to rear good children 
as to hold down a high-paying job. Per- 
haps this is why so many homes are 
broken by divorce and so many children 
arc badly raised. 

From this we might be tempted to 
conclude that the elementary school 
treats boys as though they ought to 
be like girls, and the secondary school 
treats girls as though they ought to be 
like boys! 

^ The differences in the rate of growth 
between boys and girls create problems, 
too, particularly in the junior high school, 
where the girls often tower over the 
boys. And if there is social dancing and 
dating— as there usually is— there are 
bound to be conflict and confusion, with 
resultant distortion for both boys and 
girls of their own self-concepts. Since 
girls thus excel in competing in the class- 
room as well as in achieving a kind of 
new maturity, the problem for both sexes 
to learn to live together in a family as 

® Bruno Bettelheim, “The Problem of Gen- 
erations,” Daedalus, 91:68-96 (Winter 1962). 
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man and wife is made difficult. Again, 
school programs might be devised to re- 
duce this intersex competition, and might 
even develop new patterns where indi- 
viduals of more equal social and physical 
development study and work together. 
An ungraded junior high school has been 
suggested as one solution. 


RACIAL, ETHNIC, AND 
RELIGIOUS BACKGROUNDS 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

To America have come persons from 
every corner of the globe. The great 
melting pot, as we have often considered 
ourselves, is indeed made up of a hetero- 
geneous collection of the world’s many 
cultures and types. But the melting pot 
has not really succeeded in melting every- 
one down to one common denominator. 
Many such differences not only remain 
but are crucial in the life history of al- 
most all of us. 

“Racial” distinctions are among the 
most difficult to deal with and to over- 
come because they are more easily seen. 
It is usually impossible to tell what a 
person’s religion is just by looking at him, 
l)ut one can often tell what a person's 
“race'’ is. And racial differences in Amer- 
ica are associated wdth differences in 
status and in access to many opportuni- 
ties. The continuing struggle to desegre- 
gate schools is an unfortunate example 
of the problem that racial distinctions, 
and accompanying concepts of inferior- 
ity and superiority, can pose for school 
people as well as the w'hole community 
and nation. 

To the degree that a people’s religion 
is an important aspect of their ethical and 
personal lives, religious differences are 
important in national life. The National 


Council of the Churches of Christ com- 
piled figures in 1963 which showed a 
total church membership in this country 
of more than 116 million. This member- 
ship came from 258 denominations. A 
little less than one third of all church 
members were Roman Catholics, and 
nearly half were Protestants. In addition 
to these were the 2.7 million members of 
the Pastern Orthodox Churches, the 5.5 
million members of Jewdsh Congrega- 
tions, and an undetermined number of 
members of non-Christian congregations 
for wdiich no statistics are available.? The 
differences between the total and our to- 
tal population can probably be accounted 
for by nonbelievers, many of wdiom arc 
as passionate in their nonbelief as those 
w ho belong lo a fundamental orthodoxy. 
And also, of course, wdthin the largest 
group, the Protestant one, there arc many 
w ide and deep differences that divide say, 
a Mormon horn a Presbyterian, or a 
I lolv Pentacostal from a Unitarian. 

I'hcre arc many moments in public 
school life when religious questions are 
raised. What about Christmas programs? 
Shall a team pray for victory? Can a bio- 
logy teacher teach evolution to a funda- 
mentalist? How^ arc the beliefs of Chris- 
tian Scientists to be respected w'hen a doc- 
tor talks to a class about the germ basis 
of some illnesses? 

(ihildrcn of foreign-born parents make 
up an important group in many of the 
major cities of America. Although all 
Americans except the American Indians 
arc assumed to he originally immigrants, 
there are distinct differences depending, 
first, on how long ago this migration 
occurred, and, second, from the part of 

® The World Almanac (New York: New 
York World-Telegram and The Sun, 1963 ), 
p. 705. 
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the globe the migration occurred. An 
Englishman, whether of early or recent 
residence, finds it relatively easy to be 
absorbed into the American stream: his 
language is the same, he soon loses most of 
his accent, and his name is indistinguish- 
able from those of millions of others. 
But if his country of origin is China, or 
Greece, or Puerto Rico, then the differ- 
ences become quite crucial. These coun- 
tries have a distinctive and different cul- 
ture. These cultures differ markedly 
from the American and Anglo-Saxon in 
many ways— food habits, religion, family 
patterns, language. Sometimes there are 
differences in physical appearance. At 
one time, when America was new, it was 
very important that such differences be 
resolved in order to build a distinctive 
and strong America. Yet, as we examine 
our history, we find that much of our 
strength derives from this very cultural 
diversity. In fact, there is no place in 
American life that has not been touched 
and enriched by cultures of many coun- 
tries. 

Although currently considerable at- 
tention is being given to the idea of devel- 
oping a true “culture pluralism” which 
accords to all groups respect for their 
differences, the American social scene 
still demonstrates the melting-pot ap- 
proach to differences: everyone is to try 
to be as much like everyone else as he 
can— at least in outward appearance and 
public behavior. Thus the individual 
whose ethnic origin is apparent, because 
of his appearance or his name, is often 
unhappy. Such persons face discrimina- 
tion in many areas of American life. A 
symptom of "this is the many individuals 
who change the name that marks them as 
coming from a particular ethnic group 
to a name that is blandly “American.” 

And children— how does it affect them? 


In school, the impact of differences de- 
pends primarily upon the teacher, does 
it not? And teachers, like people, have 
been raised in the American culture. Wc 
have research evidence that indicates that 
teachers, too, have feelings about the dif- 
ferences their students bring to school.^® 
It is impossible in this introduction to 
education to give a complete picture of 
the way that intergroup differences af- 
fect children and the teaching that can 
be done. What is important is to point 
out that here, as in any other area, these 
differences count. Teachers need to un- 
derstand these differences, to understand 
their own feelings about them, and to 
seek ways of helping young people learn 
to live with and value such differences. 


SOCIOECONOMIC CLASS 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE 

Americans have always believed that 
any newsboy could become President. 
But in the regular, everyday life wc lead, 
ambition and talent are rewarded in 
school in almost direct correlation with 
the socioeconomic level of the child. 

Social class is determined both by in- 
come and by occupation. Income alone 
is insufficient to determine a person’s so- 
cial class. Extensive research has been 
done on social class differences: what 
they are, and how they affect the behav- 
iors, growth, and attitudes of children 
growing up in different socioeconomic 
levels. 

The culture of a slum child is^ vastly 
different from the culture of a suburban 
child. The slum child is much less likely 

io Jean D. Grambs, “Are We Training Preju- 
diced Teachers?” School and Society ^ 71:196- 
198 (April 1, 1950). 
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to have had contact with books, music, 
and art. The suburban child is much less 
likely to have been involved in street 
fights, to be a member of a “gang,” to 
hear and use profanity, to see and expe- 
rience human degradation. On the other 
hand, suburban communities have their 
own types of youth delinquency prob- 
lems. Reckless operation of high-powered 
automobiles, malicious destruction of 
property, and even dope addiction have 
baffled parents in sonic of the nation’s 
most res|iectable suburban areas. 

Parents from middle- and upper-in- 
corne brackets tend to expect more from 
the education of their child and, in many 
cases, use tlieir money and influence to 
demand more. Sexton, in a recent study 
of a large American city, found that the 
talents of the lower-class children are not 
utilized nearly as much as those of the 
elite or upper-class group, llie more 
money the child’s family has, the more 
likely is he to go to a newer public school 
with better facilities and better staff, 
whereas the slum child attends old 
schools with less equipment and staffed 
w'ith faculty less adequate in many re- 
spects. She states: 

. . , society, being dominated by elites, has 
given these children a head start; and, fol- 
lowing the lead as always, the schools have 
compounded the advantage by providing 
them with superior educational services of 
every conceivable varicty.^^ 

The substance of our concern with so- 
cioeconomic differences is that we still 
have much to do in learning how to make 
the vast social institution we call the edu- 
cational system responsive to the needs of 
all children. With newer techniques of 

Patricia C. Sexton, Education and Income 
(New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1961), 
p. xvii. 


research and new approaches to deliber- 
ate social change being devised constantly 
in the behavioral sciences, w^c can hope 
that the future will hold more positive 
answers than has the past. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

The family educates children much 
more effectively and lastingly than the 
school, mainly because the family gets 
the first chance. What happens to* a hu- 
man infant before he is three is probably 
more crucial in determining his whole 
future life pattern than anything that 
happens after this time. And the school 
as an effective agent doesn’t enter the 
scene until damage may have been done. 
In some societies, the state attempts to 
get to the children through state-con- 
trolled nursery schools available for very 
young infants and children. In this w^ay 
it can mold the personalities of its future 
citizens in the direction it wants. Obvi- 
ously, this course represents dangers to 
the traditional democratic values of our 
society if the objectives of such control 
arc political rather than social. 

In our country, which does not exer- 
cise this state control, we still have con- 
siderable evidence that children, who ap- 
peared to be retarded mentally’^ in the 
l)arren environment of some orphanages, 
when placed in a stimulating environment 
improved a good deal. The work of the 
Harvard Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment summarizes very well the effect of 
child-rearing practices on the personality 
and behavior of children.^^ 

Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and 
Harry Levin, Patterns of Child Rearing (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1957). 
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Another factor in the growth of chil- 
dren is the kind of family in which they 
grow up. If the family is one that has been 
broken by an acrimonious divorce, the 
children are bound to show some effects 
of this experience in their school behav- 
ior. A child will naturally show a reaction 
to other kinds of personal tragedy: 

In my student teaching class I had been 
pleased with the response that John made 
to my presentations. Me seemed to be such 
an alert and lively kid. He spoke often 
about his ambitions for the future, and also 
talked warmly about the things he and his 
father built together in their basement. Then 
he was absent for a week, which was in it- 
self quite unusual. When he returned, he was 
a different boy. He was sullen, withdrawn, 
with a continually angry look on his face. 
His responses were cither nonexistent or 
short to the point of rudeness. I could not 
understand what had happened. He would 
not let me talk to hitn, but hurried out of 
the room the instant the bell rang. 1 finally 
asked the principal if he could explain this. 
He told me that the boy’s father had acci- 
dentally shot himself when cleaning his 
rifle for a projected hunting trip with 

John.^3 

Some children come from families 
where there is a constant stream of indul- 
gent and fond relatives. Grandmother is 
the baby-sitter for adored grandchildren. 
At Christmas time there is always a gi- 
gantic pile of gifts from aunts, uncles, 
and cousins. Next door there may be a 
family with only one child who may 
have few relatives other than his parents. 
The parents are preoccupied with their 
careers; even though they furnish all tlie 
material benefits, they give their child 
little warmth or attention. In the house 
on the other 'Side the mother has been ill 
for several years. She is a whiny, fretful 
person, always feeling sorry for herself 

13 From a student teacher’s diary. 


and making all within earshot sorry for 
themselves. The children and the father 
do practically all the housework. 

So it goes. You can walk down any 
block and find an infinite variety of hu- 
man families, providing every kind of 
living environment for children. Of great 
significance to any teacher is the ability 
to be able to recognize those children 
who bring their family’s problems with 
them, who are so disturbed by events at 
home that thev cannot function normallv 
at school. Children cannot leave tlicir 
families behind just because the school 
door has shut. A child who hears bitter, 
angry words every morning served up 
with breakfast is bound to behave differ- 
ently from a child whose parents are 
cheerful, happy, and interested in all he 
does at the morning meal. 

How can the school meet these differ- 
ences in family patterns as they affect 
children? Modern counseling services arc 
one device the school uses to give help to 
such children and, through community 
.agencies, to their families as well. Visit- 
ing teachers with social work training 
often enter the family scene when the 
welfare of children is at stake. In school, 
Sensitive teachers use literature, for ex- 
ample, to discuss family situations and 
help children articulate their fears and 
problems and seek a way of dealing with 
them through greater emotional under- 
standing. Courses in family life and prob- 
lems of the modern American family are 
given at the senior high school level. Even 
math teachers can enter the scene by 
helping youngsters assess accurately how 
much money they have, how they can 
make a budget, how they can determine 
what are and what are not good credit 
purchases. 
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TALENTS MAKE A DIFFERENCE dren about their test achievement 


All your school life you have been 
aware of the fact that some children are 
brighter than others, some children al- 
ways have trouble with schoolwork, some 
children just aren’t interested in bugs and 
others Iiave a real flair for drawing. Tlicsc 
obvious differences are as important as 
anything else with which we must be 
concerned in education. And these arc 
among the most baffling differences to 
deal with. It Ls only during the last fifty 
years that we have begun to make a 
scientific study of differences in intellec- 
tual ability. 

The term “intelligence quotient” (IQ) 
is a familiar one; yet even today there is 
considerable controversy over just what 
it means. Some people, lacking a better 
definition, say that intelligence is what 
the intelligence test tests! Test makers 
have long struggled to make tests as 
nearly free of the influences of cultural 
conditioning as possible, but a tnie cul- 
ture-free verbal test has not yet been de- 
vised. As was pointed out in the section 
on socioeconomic differences, the culture 
of a slum child is vastly different front 
the culture of a suburban child. A tc.st 
which asks youngsters to distinguish be- 
tween a harp and a French horn obvi- 
ously is going to be biased toward the 
child whose environment would have 
made it more possible for him to learn 
about such things.^^ It was found in 
studying intelligence tests that motivation 
to do well on the test varies with socio- 
economic status; lower-class children just 

. Kenneth Eells, “Some Implications for 
School Practices of the Chicago Studies of Cul- 
tural Bias in Intelligence Tests,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 23:28-1-297 (Fall 1953J. 


because their families don’t care much 
either. So how can wc tell how “intelli- 
gent” a child really is? Actually, we can 
only make some good guesses. 

With the still rather crude instruments 
that we must use in measuring intelli- 
gence, we know that there is a very great 
range in ability to do schoolwork. At one 
end of the range arc the very brilliant, 
the geniuses. At the other end of the 
range are the very retarded. Most chil- 
dren lie between these extremes. >Most 
classrooms do not enroll children whose 
intelligence is very low, below about 70 
IQ. Such children are simply not able to 
do regular classwork; they need special 
kinds of instruction and help. Alost school 
districts provide special classes for the 
mentally retarded, who in turn arc .sep- 
arated still further into two groups— one 
which can ieam to read and write at a 
very primary level and one which can be 
trained but not educated. Yet the school 
can do much for these children. 

The extremely bright children, with 
IQ’s above 1 30, are to be found in almost 
every school. The table indicates w’hat 
proportion of various intelligence levels 
above 1 1 5 you might e.xpect to find in the 
schools. School systems all over the coun- 
try are showing increased concern over 
the educational program being provided 
for such gifted young people. Studies 
have shown that in many instances over 
half of those who could go on to ad- 
vanced study are either not identified by 
the school and helped to use their talent, 
or lack support or encouragement from 
the home. 

The differences in intelligence can be 
a satisfaction to a teacher, or they can be 
a disturbance. Some teachers find it very 
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difficult to adjust their teaching to a wide 
range in abilities. For this reason schools 
have developed various kinds of group- 
ing devices, or track plans; but so far 
none have proven to be completely “the 
answer” to the problem of meeting this 
kind of individual difference. I'he stu- 
dents who find themselves in slower sec- 
tions under any kind of plan of homo- 
geneous grouping tend to achieve less 
well than they might in mixed groups. 
Yet it is also true that many bright chil- 
dren have drifted through school because 


survives in the educational rat-race that 
we call postgraduate education.”^® 
Definitions of creativity are as elusive 
as the quality itself, it would seem. In 
recent years much attention has been de- 
voted to this aspect of personality func- 
tioning. It is felt that our complex society 
will solve its manifold problems to the 
degree that we develop many creative in- 
dividuals who can come up with novel 
and imaginative solutions to problems 
that we do not yet even know exist. Many 
children are docile and conforming, and 
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few things were done to challenge their 
capabilities. Another major difference ob- 
servable in children and youth is their 
ability to be creative, imaginative, orig- 
inal. According to Kubie, this ability is 
present in all people at birth, but the vari- 
ous forces that impinge upon the grow- 
ing child gradually inhibit and, in most 
cases, extinguish this ability. Schools, 
says Kubie, are very much responsible 
for the loss of creativity, though parents 
and other adults are also to blame. He 
feels that the greatest inhibitor of crea- 
tivity may actually be advanced graduate 
work! “The fact is that every engineering 
educator can tell you that creativity rarely 
survives erudition— that creativity rarely 


give back to the teacher the words and 
concepts he provided. Other children re- 
spond with ideas and solutions which may 
Ke very far from what the teacher may 
have had in mind. When asked to draw, 
some children produce adecpiatc but un- 
imaginative pictures; others draw very 
“different,” even ugly, pictures. What- 
ever creativity is, it is certainly a quality 
of personality functioning that varies 
greatly among children. It is a quality to 
be prized and fostered, but it is also one 
which may give many teachers moments 

l.awrence S. Kubie, “Research on Protect- 
ing Prcconscious Functions in Elducation,” 
Shepard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, 
Maryland, n.d. 
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of perplexity and distress. Is Johnny writ- 
ing a weird story just to annoy, or be- 
cause he is expressing his own creativity? 
In a recent symposium on creativity, a 
number of eminent scholars tried to ap- 
proach this slippery problem. The sum 
of their endeavors is well presented by 
the last paragraph in the volume: 

Most of our authors have mentioned a 
social as well as individual need for crea- 
tivity. These authors were not perfunctory 
in their citation of this problem. Rather they 
have presented the need for creativity as a 
national crisis, a desperate situation for the 
military forces, for industrial leadership, for 
humanitarian living. In viewing creativity in 
perspective it seems rather futile to expect 
to meet our declared national need for cre- 
ativity by identifying those adults in whom 
the spark of individuality has been kept 
alive. There are not enough such adults. . . . 
Why not take any generation of small chil- 
dren, already creative, and find out how to 
cultivate them?^® 

Differences in interest underlie much 
of the variation in motivation that we no- 
tice in a classroom of children. Some will 
respond with eager curiosity when the 
teacher brings in sprouting seeds for a 
science lesson. Other children couldn’t 
be less interested. Some listen in rapt si- 
lence to a love sonnet of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning; others snigger or write 
silly notes to their neighbors. 

Capturing this variety of interests so 
that all become enthralled in the learning 
process requires a teacher who is imagi- 
native and creative himself. He must l:)e 
one who has many interests and a wide 
tolerance for those of others. It is the 
teacher who makes maximum use of the 
already developed interests of young 

1® Harold H. Anderson, Creativity and Its 
Cultivation (New York: Harper & Row, 1959), 
p. 267. 


people who finds students most respon- 
sive and also the least trouble to control. 


HANDICAPS MAKE 
A DIFFERENCE 

American youth are remarkably healthy. 
Each generation is a little taller than the 
preceding one. One university had to put 
in a special order for extra-long beds for 
the men’s dormitories: so many entering 
freshmen were seven feet tall or more. 
But in spite of our prodigious advances 
in preventive medicine, we still have mil- 
lions of children who have some kind of 
physical or emotional handicap. There 
are the blind, the hard of hearing, the 
deaf, the mute, the brain-damaged, the 
spastic, the partially paralyzed, the epilep- 
tic. And there are many children who 
have been so damaged by life that they 
cannot adjust to normal living with 
others. 

Not all of these children come to 
school. In many places special provision 
is made for the deaf, the crippled, and the 
spastic. There are special schools for the 
blind, though recent experience suggests 
that blind youngsters can adjust well to 
inclusion in a normal classroom if given 
special help and preparation. 

The child with a handicap in an ordi- 
nary classroom often poses special prob- 
lems for the teacher: 

As the children in Miss Foster’s room 
talked about theii coming trip to another 
third-grade room in a town twenty miles 
away, their conversation was typical of 
eight-year-olds. They began to speculate as 
to what kind of boys and girls they would 
meet— whether any of the girls would have 
a “ponytail” hair-do as Sadie did; whether 
the boys would all have “crew” haircuts 
as many of the group did; and, as Rebecca 
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said, “I wonder if anyone is real tall like me.” 
Before anyone could answer, Peggy spoke 
up, “I expect they will look at me and my 
funny face, but I won’t mind it very much. 
I’m going to wear my prettiest dress.” 

The tense silence which followed this 
comment was broken when Catherine, the 
most popular child as well as the most 
sensitive one, said, “Oh, I’ve got a funny 
face, too, Peggy, don’t mind yours.” Then 
she laughed, and all the children responded 
likewise. 

During this split second, thoughts raced 
madly through Miss Foster’s mind. Should 
she take advantage of this first sign from 
Peggy that she accepted facial features im- 
paired by numerous operations for a cleft 
palate, or should she let well enough alone? 

Knowing how much Peggy’s immediate 
family and relatives, as well as former tea- 
chers, had worked and hoped for this very 
attitude to be expressed. Miss Foster took a 
long chance and asked, why “Why did you 
say that, Peggy?” 

To which Peggy replied, “Oh, my nose 
is flat and my face has some scars and when 

kids don’t know me they usually laugh at 
»» 

me. 

Sadie, who had joined the group only a 
year before, said, “Well, Peggy is my best 
friend. When I first met her, 1 didn’t laugh ^ 
at her face, but I did wond^'r why it was 
that way. When Mama told me why, then 
I understood. And now I never even think 
about it being different anymore.” 

And then Oscar said, “We all know 
Peggy. We don’t think anything about it. 
Anyway, the scar hardly shows.” 

To which sophisticated Walter added, 
“Well, you like people for what they are, 
not how they look.” 

Miss Foster, thankful for the wisdom of 
children, felt that her comments were al- 
most superfluous when she said, “Peggy, I’m 
so glad you don’t worry about that problem 
so much. I guess we all worry about some 
things for a while. Rebecca is concerned 
because she is so nice and tall. I always 
wanted to be tall and see how short I am. I 
guess we just learn as we grow up that we 
can’t do anything about some things, so we 
accept them and make the best of them. As 


Walter said, people like us for what we are 
and not just how we look.” 

The time had come to move to other 
activities. Notliing more w'as Said during the 
year about Peggy’s face, but her mother re- 
ported that from that time on, Peggy would 
stand in front of the mirror and try out 
different hair styles. Until then she had 
avoided looking at herself, and when she 
had done so, had made such comments as, 
“Horrid old face,” or “Nastv old face.”^*^ 

This anecdote shows how a sensitive 
teacher can help children who differ. 
Such differences need not be such hazards 
for the child if teachers understand their 
meaning and give support and needed 
clarification as the occasion arises. 

The child who is emotionally dis- 
turbed, whatever the cause, is also a child 
who is different. All children go through 
periods of trouble and tension. This is a 
normal part of growing up; if it does not 
occur, we have a child in trouble indeed. 
But too many problems, tensions, or ac- 
cidents can mar a child very badly. 1 Icre 
is a description of the kind of emotionally 
disturbed child that a teacher might en- 
counter in a classroom. 

Dodie was fourteen, the oldest child of a 
large family. Her parents were poor; her 
Tathcr drank and, periodically, had been in- 
stitutionalized with the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia. Dodie’s mother was a kind and un- 
derstanding woman but was exhausted from 
overwork in providing for the family. 

Dodie was an unobtrusive and quiet girl. 
In school she had passed from grade to grade 
as an average-to-good student, until now 
she was in the ninth grade of a junior high 
school. Nobody had paid much attention to 
her except one physical education teacher 

Helen L. Gillham, Helping Children Ac- 
cept Themselves and Others (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 20; New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959), p. 7-8. Reprinted by 
permission of the Bureau of Publications. 
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who had asked her, in front of all the chil- 
dren, why she had inferiority feelings about 
games and athletics. This was an unfor- 
tunate rejiiark in the circumstances. 

Dodic never talked in class unless asked 
to. She went around with one or two girls 
whom she called her friends. She never 
talked with boys and never participated in 
group activities or was elected to any office. 

T he Hrst time any teacher concerned her- 
self with Oodie was wdien her grades in 
school began to drop considerably. The 
teacher discovered that in the ninth grade 
Dodic sat daydreaming and rarely spoke 
to anyone or partici])ated in class. 

Calling the mother to discuss Dodie’s 
work, the teacher learned to her surprise 
that the mother a few w'ecks earlier had 
taken the child to a doctor and to a psy- 
chologist, but had not wanted the school to 
know because she felt the school might think 
there was “something wrong” with Dodie. 
('I'his unfortunate idea that the school 
might become prejudiced against the child 
seen by a psychologist is not infrequently 
encountered in parents.) 

The teacher was now inrercsted and 
worked with mother and psychologist to 
understand this child. She learned that 
Dodie, after coming home from school, 
never talked to anybody outside the house 
if she coud help it. She participated in no 
games with the many neighborhood chil- 
dren as did her bn>thers and sisters. 

Dodie was close to her mother, as least 
she talked more to her than to anyone else. 
She was afraid of her father and his unpre- 
dictable moods. She was afraid of most 
other people and never wanted to meet 
anyone new. 

Most ()f her time was spent among books 
and magazines; she liked to draw dress mod- 
els and model dolls. She put much imagi- 
nation into these drawings, and her ab- 
sorption let the mother feel that Dodie, who 
herself was plain, identified with these 
beautiful models in her long periods of 
daydreaming. When asked whether she 
wanted to be a dress designer, she declared 
that she just wanted to marry and have 
children. As she refused to meet anyone, 
particularly to date with boys or to talk 


with them, her marriage wish appears an 
unreal dream similar to her dreams about 
beauty and models.^® 

We must always be alert to the emo- 
tional troubles that surround our young 
people. It is indeed distressing to know 
that at least one out of every ten Ameri- 
cans will need institutional care or psy- 
chiatric treatment for mental illness at 
some time during his life. xAnd all of these 
people were once in school. The school, 
therefore, has a great obligation to stem 
this tremendous social drain and personal 
waste. Only as teachers become ‘more 
aware of emotional problems, and less 
threatened by them, as well as more 
skilled in dealing with them, can we hc^pe 
to reduce this toll. Such diflFercnccs are 
depressing and alarming; yet it is just 
such children who need and respond to 
the right kind of teacher. I lerc is where 
help is needed of a very special sort. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have discussed some 
of the major ways in \\ hich children arc 
alike as well as different. These differ- 
ences and likenesses are of great signifi- 
cance for the teacher. Our public schools 
arc open to all the children of all the 
people, and although no two of them are 
alike, all have basic common needs. Wc 
prize individuality, and we need the crea- 
tivity of diverse talents, needs, interests. 
I'he schools today are facing, as never 
before, the challenge of all these differ- 
ences. New programs, new techniques, 
new understandings, new fnatcrials and 

Charlotte Buhler et al. Childhood Prob- 
lems and the Teacher (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1952), pp. 142-144. 
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aids are all at the service of the teacher. 
No longer must teachers fret over the 
problems these differences pose. 

Provisions for the special educational 
needs of the handicapped child, including 
the emotionally dusturbed, have received 
increased attention during the last twenty- 
five years. As schools gain additional per- 
sonnel in guidance, in the areas of school 
social workers, school psychologists and 
psychiatrists, the classroom teacher’s task 
will be made, not only more interesting, 
but more wonderful and satisfying. 
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Society 
Edaeates 
Children 
and Youth 

So far we have talked about learning 
primarily as something that results from 
a particular kind of relationship between 
teachers and learners. Learning that is not 
tlie direct result of a teacher’s action is 
far more common than that which is the 
result of a teacher’s effort. In fact, most 
of the total learning any of us has 
achieved has been this kind of informal 
learning— which is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. Complete understanding 
of this fact is difficult for us to achieve 
because, if we carry this idea to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, we can say that we arc 
learning every single second of our wak- 
ing hours. 

Perhaps it is easier to understand the 
pervasiveness of learning if we consider 
carefully the amount of learning that has 
been achieved by a child prior to his 
entrance into kindergarten. At this point 


in his life, the child has not been directly 
taught by a teacher. He may have had a 
comparatively brief experience with peo- 
ple designated as teachers, such as a Sun- 
day school teacher or possibly a nursery 
school teacher. In general, however, ev- 
erything he has learned he has acquired 
without the direct aid of a teacher. True, 
his mother and father have deliberately 
taught him many things. When he was a 
baby, for example, his mother taught him 
how to hold his spoon, how to drink from 
a glass, as well as many other necessary 
habits and skills. He has undoubtedly 
also been taught how to turn on the water 
faucet to get a drink or how to open and 
close the gate in the fence around the 
yard. And although no one taught him, 
he knows how to turn on the TV set. 

The kindergarten child knows much 
more than the learnings directly taught 
him by parents or other adults. He 
knows an incredible number of things 
and has developed an equally incredible 
number of skills in his five short years of 
living. How did he learn these things.^ 
How did he learn to talk? How did he 
learn the names of all the different ob- 
jects that arc already real to him in every- 
day living? How did he learn to like or 
dislike different kinds of foods? How did 
he learn to find his way home from his 
playmate’s house on the other side of 
the block? How did he learn to distin- 
guish his home from other homes in the 
block? How did he learn to manipulate 
the adults in his life so that he often gets 
what he wants? How did he learn to 
walk, brush his teeth, put on his clothes, 
ride his tricycle, ride his scooter, swing 
in the swing, or make mud pies in the 
sand box? Who were his teachers? Was 
he taught these things, and how? 

The things any child has learned and 
the way in which he learned them and 
the reasons why he has learned them con- 
tinue to function throughout his lifetime. 
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The process never stops. Perhaps you are 
in your room at home or in your college 
dormitory or perhaps you are in the li- 
brary as you read this book. You have 
l)ccn learning all day since you woke up 
this morning. Think of the opportunities 
to learn that you have had throughout 
the day. Think about them in detail. 
What have you learned? It is probably 
difficult to make any precise identifica- 
tion; yet wc know that if wc look back 
over a period of rime we realize that w e 
have changed from what w'e wxrc one 
year ago. We know many new things. 
We can do new' things, or we can do 
some old things better. We have changed. 
And change is learning. 

Men have been aware of this continu- 
ous “natural” kind of learning for a long 
time. Obviously, our total environment 
“does things” to us. It is constantly “con- 
ditioning” us. Everything in our environ- 
ment has significance for us in terms of 
learning— people, weather, almost any- 
tliing w'C can suggest. Plant and animal 
scientists refer to this environmental con- 
ditioning as the science of ecology. They 
frc(]uently study a plant or an animal in 
order to determine the ecological con- 
ditions that best produce the kind of 
plant or animal desired. 

In another sense, we can say that the 
greatest of all our teachers is our environ- 
ment. Wc often hear it said that “experi- 
ence is the best teacher.” This is the pop- 
ular expression of this thought. The way 
things are done, the values we have, the 
expectations we must meet— all are aspects 
of our cultural environment. Each of us 
is, indeed, a product of his culture and 
his environment. After all, even the 
school is part of the environment of any 
individual. 

An awareness of the pervasiveness of 
learning throughout life is important for 


the teacher. It is in many ways a hum- 
bling thought. Perhaps we as teachers are 
not as important as we sometimes think 
we are. As they grow children are molded 
and shaped by forces that arc stronger 
and more influential than the school pro- 
gram. Reflection on these matters helps us 
to see that basically what the teacher does 
is to serve as an agent of the culture— he 
is a part of this environmental mass that 
is impinging on the child. Furthermore, 
the teacher’s role is unique inasmuch as 
he is recognized as someone specifically 
designated to change other individuals. I le 
is charged w ith the responsibility of se- 
curing certain desired behavioral adapta- 
tions in children. 


BEHAVIOR AS A 
PRODUCT OF LEARNING 

When w c speak about the behavior of 
an individual, we arc not referring to 
whether or not he is “good” or “bad.” 
Mothers may often say to their children, 
“Now you behaveV This implies that the 
child has not been behaving properly, but 
that he had better change his conduct 
,j:ight away. Actually, all of us are behav- 
ing every minute that wc are aw'akc. Be- 
havior is the total picture of our actions 
which wc present at any given time. 

If wx are aw'ake and living, we arc be- 
having. How w'e behave is something that 
we have learned. The newborn infant be- 
haves on a fairly instinctual level for a 
few days or w'ceks. But from the very 
beginning he starts to learn different 
patterns of behavior. He learns that cer- 
tain kinds of cries are more apt to pro- 
duce desired results ±an are other kinds 
of cries. He learns to react to certain in- 
dividuals in his immediate environment. 
ITicse learnings come to him very rap- 
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idly as a baby. His behavior changes 
markedly. The behavior of a one-year- 
old baby is dramatically different from 
that of a newborn baby. The behavior of 
a three-year-old child is equally drama- 
tically different from that of the one- 
year-old baby. The differences in behav- 
ior are the result of learning; only to a 
very small extent arc they the result of 
natural, unlearned adaptations. 

No one teaches this kind of learning. 
It results from the daily, hourly, and niin- 
ute-by-mimite pressures that exist in the 
environment of the chid. Behavior changes 
because, unless it docs, certain rewards do 
not come to the child; indeed, certain 
punishments may come to him. The learn- 
ing comes in the form of changed be- 
havior when the child realizes that to 
achieve goals and objectives that arc 
meaningful in his young life his behavior 
must change accordingly. Billy cannot 
achieve the objective of getting into the 
cookie jar until he learns to climb the 
kitchen stool and reach the jar. Twclve- 
month-old Mary learns that if she wants 
to enjoy the freedom of crawling all over 
the living room floor instead of being 
confined to her playpen she has to keep 
her hands off the ashtrays and books, 
rhis view of learning and of changing 
behavior is sometimes referred to as goal- 
directed learning or goal-directed behav- 
ior. Learning is seen to be achieved when 
a problem is solved, a goal reached, or 
a desired achievement secured. 

It should be obvious that these illustra- 
tions are vastly oversimplified. Learning 
and behavior changing are not just mat- 
ters of conditioning for set responses. In 
human learning what happens between a 
given condition, a given stimulus, and the 
response represents a complicated psy- 
chological and intellectual process about 
which wc know very little but about 


which there are many theories. Man’s 
understanding of his unique mental proc- 
esses is expanding rapidly, however. As 
the behavioral sciences learn more and 
more about the origins of behavior and 
the learning process, education as an ap- 
plied science will also become more effec- 
tive. 


CHANGING BEHAVIOR 

If it is desired to change the behavior 
of any given individual or any group of 
individuals, then it is obviously necessary 
to provide experiences which will result 
in the learning of the new and desired 
behavior. Wc might say that much of 
the substance of teaching lies in planning 
for behavior changes. Teaching involves 
contriving experiences which will liter- 
ally force the learner to change his be- 
havior. 

Many rimes behavior that is learned 
ina\' be called ‘‘potential” behavior. If a 
child has certain kinds of experiences that 
may predispose him to behave in a certain 
way in a given situation, his actual behav- 
ior has not been immediately changed, 
but there is reason to believe that his 
behavior will be different, given a certain 
set of circumstances. If, for example, a 
teacher gives first-graders a simple little 
song about crossing the street safely, or, 
more specifically, crossing the street only 
w hen the safety patrol boys signal them 
to cross, she does not, of course, provide 
an immediate situation which involves 
crossing the street at a given signal. This 
might be possible if she toojc the group 
outside with a patrol boy and actually 
crossed a street a number of times when 
the correct signal was given. However, 
it is more probable that the teacher would 
have the children sing the little song and 
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discuss its meaning with them. There is 
no immediate change in behavior, but the 
teacher hopes that there is a potential 
change in behavior that will be exhibited 
when the children as individuals go to a 
corner were there is a patrol boy. 

A great deal of learning is of this kind, 
which involves potential changes in be- 
havior. As a matter of fact, much of the 
changed behavior may not be of much 
significance to the learner until much later 
in his life. For example, tliose areas of the 
social science curriculum which deal with 
the responsibility of citizens to vote and 
participate in public affairs obviously can- 
not immediately be reflected in behavior 
until the students become adults. This 
creates problems for teachers when they 
attempt to find out how effective their 
teaching is. When the changed behavior, 
which is the objective of the teaching, is 
of necessity postponed for some time in 
tlie future, evaluation of teaching effec- 
tiveness and of the degree of learning 
that has taken place must be judged in 
ways that are far less satisfactory than 
being able to witness the actual changes 
in behavior. As you well know, schools 
have developed elaborate methods of 
evaluation which, in most cases, arc rep- 
resented by some form of testing of stu- 
dents. These tests require oral or written 
reactions of some kind to situations or 
questions which call for an expression or 
identification of correct behavior. But 
teachers have known for a long time that 
the mere knowledge of what correct be- 
havior should be may not have much re- 
lationship to what the behavior actually 
will be when a situation arises which may 
require the desired behavior. Perhaps 
teachers have tended to lean too heavily 
upon this kind of evaluation of learning. 

The fact that behavior is learned is 
significant to teachers in another way. 


When children exhibit behavior in the 
school which is not considered to be ap- 
propriate or in the best interests of others 
or of the school in general, it is felt neces- 
sary to change the behavior. What we 
often forget is that the undesirable behav- 
ior being exhibited has been learned. 
Since it has been learned, we should know 
that there have been pressures or reasons 
in the life or in the environment of the 
individual which have resulted in this be- 
havior. 

Sometimes it is easier to remove the 
pressures producing the undesirable be- 
havior than it is to create situations whicli 
will result in changing the behavior. An 
example might be a high school boy who 
is showing a high degree of unresponsive- 
ness in class and who is not getting his 
work done on time and frcvjuently not at 
all. One approach might be to attempt to 
change the behavior of this boy by stern 
admonitions or even threats of failure. 
Both of these measures may produce 
changes in behavior it is true. They may 
also produce hostile or negative feelings 
in the student, even as his behavior is 
being changed for the better. Possibly a 
better approach in such a situation might 
^.be to try to determine why he is not 
getting the work done and to do some- 
thing about these reasons. Inquiry might 
reveal the fact that the boy is not getting 
enough sleep or is not having enough 
time to do his work because of a part- 
time job that is too demanding of him. 
Sympathetic consultation involving the 
teacher, tlie parents, possibly the boy’s 
counselor, and the boy himself might pro- 
' duce an alternative solution to his burden- 
some part-time job, or at least a reduction 
of the time he spends at it. Thus, the en- 
vironmental forces producing undesira- 
ble behavior have been modified. 

This example, of course, has been a 
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simple one; many other problems faced 
by teachers are much more complex and 
probably require much more investiga- 
tion and work before they have a positive 
outcome. The point is, however, that an 
understanding on the part of teachers 
that all behavior is caused tends to make 
them conscious of the fact that changing 
the “teaching causes” in the environment 
may be far more productive than creat- 
ing new teaching pressures. 

Of all the things in the child’s environ- 
ment that cause learning to take place, 
the most significant and most potent are 
those created by other human beings in 
the child’s life. This is not to say that all 
the people in his environment are operat- 
ing consciously as teachers. As we have 
seen, most of these pressures on the child 
are unconscious ones, for both the people 
causing them and the child who is experi- 
encing them. The social world, then, that 
dominates a situation for a developing 
child is extremely important in terms of 
the learning he will achieve. The behav- 
ior, the values, the habits, the goals, and 
the expectations of the people in his life 
are factors which contribute greatly to 
the process of making a child what he is 
at any given time. 

It has been pointed out that prior to 
entering school as a kindergarten or first- 
grade student, the child has achieved 
many learnings. These have come about 
because of his interaction with a rela- 
tively small group of people in his life. 
This human circle has been made up pri- 
marily of his family and the adults and 
children in his immediate neighborhood. 
We can get some idea concerning the 
reason for the wide differences found 
among children throughout the country 
when we think of the wide differences 
that exist in kinds of family circles, kinds 
of homes, and kinds of neighborhoods. 


The behavior standards, goals, and expec- 
tations that surround a child in a Park 
Avenue home are quite different from 
those which surround a child in a slum 
tenement in a large city. The social en- 
vironment of the isolated rural child has 
been quite different from that of any 
urban child. It may be helpful to look 
specifically at a few examples of children 
coming from widely differing kinds of 
environments. 


THE SUBURBAN CHILD 

Mary lives in a typical “bedroom” 
community. Her home is one of many 
thousands in a large housing development 
outside a major metropolitan center. 
Mary, who has an older brother, comes 
to kindergarten from a typical “modern” 
home which has all the customary gadg- 
ets. She has the usual number of toys and 
she has a yard to play in. The children 
in her block and immediate area are very 
much like herself in terms of the kinds 
of homes in which they live. Mary’s par- 
ents are ambitious. Her father, who is 
striving to rise in his particular occupa- 
tion, works in the business office of a 
large company in the city. He is gone all 
day and frequently brings work home in 
the evening. Her mother actively enters 
many kinds of local community affairs 
In Mary’s home are many books and mag- 
azines, in addition, of course, to a tele- 
vision set, and several radios. Mary 
watches TV under the supervision of her 
mother, who steers her away from pro- 
grams considered unsuitable for a child. 
She sees her parents read ‘newspapers, 
magazines, and books and hears them dis- 
cuss what they have read, and she fre- 
quently hears remarks that are favorable 
about school, teaching, education, read- 
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ing, learning, and what might be termed 
“correct” behavior. Careful attention is 
given to Mary’s physical needs in the 
sense that she is adequately clothed, has 
all her immunization shots on schedule, 
and is taken to the dentist regularly; when 
she is ill she is given medical attention. 

Mary’s social environment is a secure 
one. She gets attention at home. She has 
the feeling that she is part of the family 
group. She has many opportunities to 
play with other children in the neigh- 
borhood and to practice social skills with 
children her own age. During her active 
preschool years she learned to “give and 
take” and so has developed a sense of 
adequacy, or inadequacy, in most of her 
social situations. The kind of English 
Mary hears spoken in her home and in 
her neighborhood is reasonably correct. 
She has seldom, if ever, heard any pro- 
fanity. Therefore, Mary’s speech is what 
we would call “correct.” She has learned 
that being clean is valued, although she 
might not always find it convenient to be 
clean. She accepts without much ques-. 
tion the fact that people brush their teeth 
morning and night, that they take a hath 
once a day, and that they put on clean 
clothes each morning. Furthemiorc, she 
accepts without much question at this 
age the fact that people go to church and 
Sunday school on Sunday morning and 
that they have a vacation once a year. 
These things are all part of the way of 
life that Mary is experiencing, and they 
have influenced Mary in such a way that 
she and the other children in her neigh- 
borhood have already developed many 
values and ‘many biases characteristic of 
the group to which they belong. Mary is 
typical of many hundreds of thousands 
of children in communities such as the 
one in which she lives. She is a type. 


THE RURAL CHILD 

We may contrast this picture of Mary 
w'ith that of Billy, who lives on a farm in 
a relatively isolated section of a large 
rural farming area in the Midwest. Prior 
to his beginning school, Billy’s only play- 
mates were a brother four years older 
than he and a “neighbor” boy, who lives 
five miles away and who is approximately 
his age. 

Billy’s father earns an income which 
provides Billy with all the physical re- 
quirements of a growing child. Like 
Mary, Billy has had his shots, gets an 
adequate diet, and is properly clothed 
and housed. 

Billy’s social environment, however, is 
quite different from Mary’s in terms of 
the number of people with whom he has 
been able to associate. Although his im- 
mediate family circle is the same as 
Mary’s, his total social world has been 
far more limited. For Billy to play with 
his friend five miles away presents U'ans- 
portation problems for one of the par- 
ents. This they have been willing to pro- 
vide fairly often, but the fact remains that 
for many days on end Billy plays alone 
, or with a brother much older than he. 

Billy has had occasion to observe many 
kinds of animals and to have an attitude 
toward them and an understanding of 
their uses that would be completely for- 
eign to the experience background that 
Mary has had. Because of the limited 
social enviromnent in which Billy has de- 
veloped we can speculate fairly well that 
the total amount of speech and communi- 
cation that Billy has carried on in his life- 
time has been many, many times less 
than that which Mary has carried on. He 
has had much less practice in relating 
with human beings than has the other 
child. 
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There are few books in Billy’s home, 
but liis father subscribes to a farm peri- 
odical, and the weekly county paper 
brings news of county and state happen- 
ings. (There is a radio, which is on most 
of the day, giving some news, mainly 
local and regional, crop and weather re- 
ports, and the usual recorded music pro- 
grams.) Billy’s family hopes to get a TV 
set soon if crops are good, but since they 
are in a fringe reception area expensive 
installation makes TV a real luxury. Billy 
is among the increasingly small number 
of children who will not be TV addicts 
by the time they reach school. 


THE SLUM CHILD 

It is well that we look at one other 
child w’ho is just beginning school. 
George lives with his father and mother 
and tlu:ee brothers and two sisters in a 
three-room, third-floor flat in one of the 
worst tenements of a large city. All six 
children sleep in the same room. Some of 
them do not have a bed in which to sleep, 
but sleep on pads on the floor. At the 
time George starts school, he cannot re- 
call a time when the entire family sat 
down around the table to eat together. 
Eating is a matter of coming in and being 
handed a dish of food by the mother at 
mealtime and finding a place to cat it. 
Sometimes there has been no food. The 
quarreling among the children often re- 
sults in physical combat. It is necessary 
that each child learn at an early age to 
protect wdiat is his, including his own 
rights. 

George has spent very little time in the 
flat that is his home. Most of his time is 
spent on the street below. He seldom 
goes away from his own block, which he 
knows intimately. The hallways, the flats. 


the alleys, the shops are all well known to 
George. By the time he enters school, he 
has engaged in uncounted numbers of 
fights, both as an individual and as part of 
a small group against other small groups. 

George’s home contains practically no 
reading material. Sometimes there is a 
newspaper, sometimes there are handbills 
or other material that is delivered to all 
the flats. There are no books, there arc 
no periodicals, there arc no magazines. 
He picks up comic books and similar ma- 
terial from the scrap cans in the neigh- 
borhood; in general, reading activities 
arc not a part of his environment. Poor 
as his home situation is, however, there 
is a television set, as there is in each of 
the other flats. George and his brothers 
and sisters spend much time watching 
television. 

In the course of his short life so far, 
George has seen all kinds of human 
degradation, brutality, drunkenness. He 
has experienced some of these things 
himself. More than either of the other 
tw’o children we have looked at, George 
has had many human beinejs in his social 
environment, but few of these individuals 
have lent security to his development. 
George’s environment is insecure in that 
he is never sure what may happen from 
hour to hour or from day to day. He is 
far more independent than the other two 
children wc have described, for he has 
had to make his own way and solve his 
own problems at an early age. His expec- 
tations of people arc not high. To him 
people have become creatures from whom 
he gets wdiat he can, from whom he pro- 
tects himself. When George starts school 
his behavior, his attitudes, his values, and 
the things he is seeking from his daily 
living will obviously be far different 
from those of either Mary or Billy. 

As can readily be seen, vast differences 
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exist in the types of learning experiences 
these three children will have had by the 
time they enter school. But the differ- 
ences cannot be categorized only by the 
type of community from which they 
come: within each of these communities 
there will be an equally large number of 
factors that will have made each child 
from that community different from 
every other child in it. 

How will a child from these com- 
munities be affected by being a child of 
divorced parents, by being a member of 
a minority group, by having a physical 
handicap? How many of these children 
will live in the same community all their 
lives? Will those who have moved come 
from the same type of environment or 
from a completely different environ- 
ment? How will these factors affect their 
ability to adjust to new learning situa- 
tions? 


DISTRIBUTION AND 
MOBILITY OF POPULATION 

Since the end of World War II the 
United States has witnessed an ever-in- 
creasing mobility of its population, both 
geographically and culturally. Each year 
approximately one fifth of the population 
moves from one place to another. Who 
arc these people? Where are they going? 
For what reasons are they moving? 

During the year 1957-1958, 33 million 
Americans moved to a different dwelling. 
Of this number about 22 million moved 
within the same county, while SVz mil- 
lion moved in the same state and the re- 
maining 5 Vi million moved to a different 
statc.^ 

' U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Mobility of the 
Population,” Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 85 (October 13, 1958). 


The most highly mobile age group was 
the group from twenty to twenty-four, 
42.6 percent of whom moved during 
that year. Thirty-five percent of the 
twenty-five to tu^cnty-nine-ycar-olds and 
28 percent of the one- to four-year-olds 
moved during this period.- 

In addition to the increased rate of 
mobility we have been experiencing, there 
has also been a shift in the population of 
our communities. Between 1950 and 1955 
the number of metropolises (a city and 
its suburbs with a population of 50,000 
or more) grew from 168 to 174, with an 
increase in population of 12 million. How- 
ever, the population of the suburbs in- 
creased 9,600,000, whereas the cities 
themselves increased only 2,400,000.’* 

This highly mobile trend of our popu- 
lation, coupled with the shift from rural 
to urban and particularly to suburban 
population, presents for teachers of today 
a whole new series of problems as well as 
rewards. 

A smaller and smaller number of 
teachers will be teaching in niral areas. 
Many of the urban and suburban chil- 
dren they are teaching may never have 
been on a farm. Many of the teachers 
themselves will have little if any knowl- 
edge of farm life. For those teachers who 
teach in predominantly rural areas but 
who come from urban areas, the problem 
of communication may be great. On the 
other hand, there arc infinite possibilities 
for each to learn from the other. What 
role does the school and the teacher have 
in providing these rural children, who 
themselves may shortly become urban or 
suburban residents, with experiences that 
will help them make this cultural change? 

~^Tbid, 

3 Robert C. Wood, Suburbia: Its People and 
Their Politics (Boston; Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 3958). 
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What role should the school and the 
teacher play in maintaining and enrich- 
ing the experiences of those who will 
remain? 

Teachers going into the suburban 
schools will face many attitudes and 
values that are different from those of 
teachers in rural and even urban areas. 
Suburbia could be termed “mass con- 
formity.” People from the same socio- 
economic level widi the same values con- 
gregate together in the same area and 
strive to be, do, and remain the same as 
their neighbors. How much creativity 
will a teacher find among children from 
these homes? What values do these chil- 
dren have? Are they able to understand 
and accept the values of other people? 
How tolerant arc they of other races, 
other religions, other social cla.sses? 

On the other hand, studies indicate 
that life in suburbia tends to be centered 
around the children. Parents want their 
children to be healthy and to be happy; 
they want good schools and good recrea- 
tional facilities for them. And they strive 
to sec that these things are provided. The 
.suburban teacher may therefore find the 
parents taking a much more active, in- 
terested part in the education of their 
children, both in and out of school, than 
is apparent in either the rural or urban 
areas. 

All our teachers, regardless of the type 
of community in which they work, will 
be faced with mobile children. Children 
come into the classroom; others leave it. 
For the child this can mean many things. 
A child moving into a new community 
will be in the process of becoming ac- 
cepted as a member of his age group. 
H-ow easy this may or may not be can be 
deeply affected by the type of com- 
munity from which he came, the number 
of times he has previously made this ad- 


justment, his racial, religious, class, and 
cultural position as compared with that 
of the rest of the group. At the same time 
he will find himself confronted with a 
new teacher, a new principal, and a 
whole new set of rules. What he brings 
with him in experiential and cultural 
background will help to determine his 
success in being accepted and in adjust- 
ing to his new environment. 

However, mobility need not be a det- 
rimental force in the life of a child. It 
can provide him with many new experi- 
ences which will mingle with the old. It 
may allow him to meet and loiow many 
different kinds of people. It can teach 
liini how to gain acceptance and how to 
become accepting. 

THE FAMILY EDUCATES 

In any given community or neighbor- 
hood forces are present that will provide 
similar experiences for the children of 
the area and that may produce similar 
behavior and attitudes in them. How- 
ever, closer examination below the sur- 
face of sameness in a neighborhood re- 
veals acute differences. For each neigh- 
borhood is made up of families, and no 
two families in any one neighborhood 
are the same. 

The important thing for the teacher 
to remember is that every child in his 
classroom has been, and is going to con- 
tinue to be, educated by his home and 
his family. The teacher should therefore 
understand some of the many forces 
which operate within the home and con- 
tribute to this education. Later in your 
teacher preparation you will study these 
forces in greater detail, but we shall take 
a brief look at some of them here. 

What exactly do children learn in the 
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home? As noted earlier, they learn most 
of their basic skills: how to eat, how to 
dress themselves, how to control elimina- 
tion functions. They learn how to play, 
how and when to be quiet, and wliat 
kind of behavior produces what results. 
I'hey learn attitudes regarding race, re- 
ligion, politics, sex, social position, cul- 
tural activities. 

Numerous studies exist which reveal the 
similarity of child-parent attitudes at dif- 
ferent ages. In early life, the child mirrors 
most of his parents’ attitudes. As he grows 
in knowledge and independence, he modifies 
many of these attitudes in the direction of 
those in his peer group, or of his own in- 
dividual experiences. In general, those atti- 
tudes with the least emotional content arc 
modified most readily.^ 

The structure of the family itself will 
have an effect upon the child. How 
large is the family? Ts the child an only 
child, the oldest child, the youngest? Arc 
both parents living? Are the parents 
divorced? Is there a stepparent? Is the 
child adopted? Does he live with rela- 
tives other than his family? Docs anyone' 

other than the immediate family live in 

¥ 

the home? 

How these questions are answered will 
show what forces have affected the child. 
For example, the oldest child in a family 
of five or six may have many experiences 
in helping care for the younger brothers 
and sisters. These experiences may pro- 
vide many opportunities for the child to 
mature. On the other hand, such a child 
may deeply resent having to help and 
may develop attitudes and behavior far 
from desirable. If the oldest child is a 
girl, and she has been required to assume 

^ Warren R. Bailer and Don C. Charles, The 
Psychology of Human Growth and Develop- 
7nent (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1961), p. 352. 


extraordinary responsibilities for “bring- 
ing up” younger siblings because of the 
mother’s outside job, or even indiffer- 
ence, the girl could develop an attitude 
toward homemaking and family-raising 
activities that may well color her future 
role as a wife and mother. 

The child from a divorced home will 
have many kinds of adjustments to make. 
He may feel the loss of one of his parents 
very deeply and suffer greatly from a 
sense of divided loyalty. There may be 
a remarriage which will mean a new kind 
of adjustment to a new person. On the 
other hand, this child may be exposed to 
far less tension than would have been 
present had the parents remained to- 
gether “for the sake of the children.” To 
date there has been no concrete proof 
that divorce, as such, is harmful to the 
child. Some opinions and studies show it 
to be detrimental to every aspect of the 
child’s life, while others conclude that 
children in many cases benefit. A look at 
some of the factors involved in the di- 
vorce problem is revealing. 

Urst, divorce is not the major reason 
for parents being separated. There are 
twice as many parents living in separate 
residences than arc divorced. Some of 
these are separated by work require- 
ments, such as military duty or foreign 
service; a large number represent sepa- 
rations not involving divorce. Each year 
divorces affect approximately 330,000 
more children. Each year a number some- 
what larger than this is orphaned by the 
death of at least one parent. Not always 
considered is the fact that most divorced 
parents remarry. In 1958, 87 percent of the 
families with children under eighteen had 
both a mother and father, even though 
one may have been a stepparent. Some 
studies have shown that children may fare 
better as a result of a decisive rupture of 
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the marriage, and, also, that remarriages 
may create better home situations for 
many children. In summarizing the dis- 
cussion of the effect of divorce on chil- 
dren from which the above figures were 
used, Rutledge says: 

. . . youth has the potential of turning most 
tragedy into a growing experience. For at 
least two years now, of the delinquents 
appearing before the courts in Detroit, a 
larger number have come from two-parent 
homes than from one-parent homes. 

I low can this fact be reconciled with the 
bulk of evidence of the destructiveness of 
divorce upon children? 

Perhaps the best answer lies in the fact 
that divorce is an end product of an already 
broken home. Even when studies show that 
a relatively higher percentage of delinquent 
children come from divorced homes, one 
must recognize many other factors con- 
tributing to the disturbance. Among these 
would be economic conditions, community 
in which the child lives, etc., which were 
already in effect in most cases before the 
divorce occurred. Also the long-time marital 
conflict had had its effect upon them and 
could not be distinguished from the final 
break of the divorce.^ 

For the prospective teacher, the child 
of divorced parents presents himself as a 
hoy or girl who has had special stresses 
and anxieties in his life. Ilis environment 
may have been less secure than those of 
his classmates. I Ic may have special needs. 
He has learned many things about life. 

I'he atmosphere within the home also 
plays an important part in educating the 
child. Some children come from homes 
where there are constant tension and hos- 
tility, while others experience only love 
and understanding. Some children are 

B Aaron L. Rutledge, “Marriage Problems 
and Divorce,” in Children and Youth in the 
1960's. Survey papers prepared for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth; (Washington, D.C.: The Conference, 
I960), p. 225. 


loved and cherished very much by their 
parents, while others may be totally un- 
wanted. Some parents are very permis- 
sive with their children, while others may 
be very strict. 

Studies indicate that 

1. Children from cold, unloving homes 
tend to be aggressive, to have a variety of 
adjustment problems. . . . 

2. Children from warm loving homes, 
where recognition and acceptance as in- 
dividuals and careful guidance predominate, 
tend to be outgoing, active in home and 
school affairs, friendly and individual- 
istic. ... 

3. Children whose wants are satisfied 
indiscriminately, who dominate their par- 
ents, who do not have the experience of 
consistent guidance and discipline, do not 
as a group fare very well outside the 
home. . . 

Within no two families will one be 
able to find an exact duplication of the 
combination of possibilities that make up 
the total environment of the child. Yet 
from these homes each and every child 
will in his lifetime learn more than he will 
learn in any other one place. The teacher 
must begin with each child at that point 
from which he emerges as a member of 
one, individual family. 

MASS MEDIA EDUCATE 

In an era where television sets are in 
homes where there is often not enough 
to eat, where the printed word is avail- 
able to almost anyone, one must consider 
the effects of mass media of communi- 
cation on the education of the child. 

One study has shown that ‘iTV appears 
clearly as the favorite leisure activity of 
children, youth, and adults.” In another 
study it was found that 99 percent of the 

B Bailer and Charles, op. cit.^ pp. 347-348. 
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elementary pupils in Chicago reported 
sets at home. And more than one third 
of these children indicated that they had 
two sets.”^ 

Truly television can be considered the 
strongest medium available for entertain- 
ing, informing, educating, or duping the 
public. This is primarily true because it 
combines both the senses of seeing and 
hearing and because it is easily available 
to man, woman, and child. 

Is television, then, a good influence in 
our society or is it had? One well-known 
American puts it this way: 

The TV operators make all sorts of 
claims about the power of their medium to 
sell all sorts of goods. They boast about the 
ease with which they can dominate the 
fashions of teenagers just by having TV 
stars dress in a certain way. Yet they see 
no cause-and-cffect relationship between 
what they show on the screen and the in- 
creasing addiction of young people to 
cheap violence. 

Nothing is more important in the educa- 
tion of a child than to give him respect for 
the fragility of human life, and a sensitivity 
to the precarious balances on which life 
depends. Along with this goes the need to 
help a child know how to establish and 
maintain healthy relationships with other 
people. The principal effect of television is 
to cancel out this kind of education and 
indeed to reverse it. The TV screen thus 
becomes an arena in the home for cheapen- 
ing human life, and an exercise in human 
desensitization. 

The men who govern TV cannot have it 
both ways. They cannot lay claim to fabu- 
lous powers in affecting the sale of mer- 
chandise yet disclaim responsibility for 
affecting easy attitudes toward violence. 
They cannot obtain free from the American 
people a bro^idcasting franchise worth bil- 
lions of dollars yet feel no special respon- 
sibility to uphold the public interest. 

"^Paul Witty, “The Effects of the Mass 
Media,” in Children and Youth in the 1960% 
p. 156). 


Of course there are good things on TV. 
In fact, the good things are getting better. 
But the bad things are getting worse, and 
there are many more of thdtn. For every 
dramatic production like “The Moon and 
Sixpence” or an information program like 
the Friendly-Murrow production on missiles 
—tributes to the imagination and capability 
of television— there are dozens of bang-bang 
Westerns, rock-em and sock’em cheapics 
and brain-beaters. 

No one expects television to become a 
ponderous, bloated, around-the-clock Sun- 
day sermon. But neither do we expect it to 
be a mammoth school for sadists. One 
thing is certain. Increasingly, the connection 
between the superabundance of glamorized 
violence programs and the mounting na- 
tional bill for juvenile delinquency and 
crime in general will become manifest.® 

But all is not discouraging with regard 
to television. There is evidence that edu- 
cational, political, and social leaders are 
awakening to the vast potential for hu- 
man good that lies in this relatively new 
means of human communication. At the 
time this chapter is being written, legisla- 
tion is before both houses of Congress 
which proposes to allocate large numbers 
of high-frequency channels to education. 
Technological refinements in television 
broadcasting now make it possible for 
"programs to be broadcast from school to 
school, from studio to several schools, and 
so on. The decade ahead will without 
question sec dramatic new developments 
in television as a useful, educational tool. 

Improvements in the quality and range 
of commercial television programing 
may also occur. Along with the pressure 
for national support for educational TV 
has come widespread criticism of com- 
mercial TV standards, as witnessed by 
congressional inquiries and contemplated 

® Ncrman Cousins, “The Real Fraud,” Satur^ 
day R^iev), 21:27 (1959). Reprinted by per- 
mission of Saturday Review. 
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legislation affecting the role of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC). 

The growing child, particularly the ur- 
ban one, is subjected to many other mass 
media conditioners, all of which educate 
him. These range from the constant out- 
put from radios, including the ubiquitous 
transistor sets, to the comic books in ev- 
ery drugstore and supermarket. The 
radio music punctuated with commercials 
that pervades most homes, cars, and even 
retail establishments may have a profound 
effect upon the development of musical 
taste and levels of appreciation. The tra- 
ditional function of music as an artistic 
creation of sound to which one gives one’s 
attention for esthetic purposes may be 
changing to that of merely being one of 
many continuous sense accompaniments 
which follow us throughout our waking 
hours. 

Movies arc significant educative influ- 
ences in the lives of most children and 
youth. They may accept the values and 
behavior portrayed on the screen as real 
and valid. The glamour, the emphasis 
upon romantic sex, and the adventure of 
the movie stories may help to establish 
false or superficial life goals for the im- 
pressionable young. Evidence on this 
point is contradictory, however, and 
many argue that a certain amount of the 
“escapist” function of drama, as in liter- 
ature, is as helpful to the young as it is 
for the adult. 

The fact remains that, since the total 
experiential environment of the child 
molds him and provides the raw material 
from which he forms liis perceptions and 
his developing concepts of life and of 
people, all these media of mass communi- 
cation have become important consider- 
ations for teachers. The prospective 
teacher must be a knowledgeable and in- 


sightful professional in the field of mass 
conditioning processes. 


RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 
EDUCATE 

A generation or so ago children usually 
provided much of their own recreation. 
Rural children often had to work during 
most of their vacation and out-of-school 
periods. Urban children played in the 
streets and yards of their neighborhood 
at activities often invented and regulated 
entirely by themselves. True, there were 
summer camps of one kind or another 
for those who could afford them; but 
the majority of children grew up in the 
relatively unsupervised give-and-take so- 
cial groups of their immediate home and 
neighborhood. 

T oday, leisure-time activities of chil- 
dren and youth receive the attention of a 
host of agencies and professional people. 
Leisure time has become something as 
planned and regulated as school. Prob- 
ably no other nation has given so much 
attention to the recreational needs of 
children and youth as has ours. 

Almost all large cities have public rec- 
reation agencies and public recreation 
programs for adults as well as cliildren. 
The leisure time of the child becomes, 
it often seems, something for wliich 
groups compete. A few years ago in a 
midwestern city the ministerial associa- 
tion arranged a meeting of many organi- 
zations and groups to see if some agree- 
ments could be reached regarding the 
allocation of week nights to different 
groups on a schedule so that what ap- 
peared to be harmful competition could 
be reduced. No agreements could be 
achieved. The schools, it appeared, 
wanted Friday and Saturday nights for 
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games and dances; the local Teen Club 
had to have at least one night; the YMCA 
and the YWCA scheduled classes and ac- 
tivities every night. The schools also in- 
sisted on heavy homework assignments 
during the week, and so it went. The 
plea of the ministers that the community 
agree on one night during the week when 
church youth groups could meet was re- 
jected. One youth agency representative 
stated that in his opinion the churches 
would have to offer programs that were 
more interesting and exciting than their 
“competition.” Perhaps this is not neces- 
sarily bad, but it illustrates a character- 
istic of our time: the time of children 
and youth is subject to many pressures 
that often require complicated scheduling 
by the individual; this means multiple 
clioices. Parallel to this is the fact that 
much of the leisure activity of children 
and youth is planned for them. Leisure 
time may, indeed, no longer be “leisure” 
time but “too busy” time. 

In contemplating the veritable smorgas- 
bord of activities that can be spread before, 
their children, are parents perhaps forget- 
ting tliat a child needs quiet and relaxation 
too? That he needs time for solitude and 
reverie— time to piece together his scat- 
tered experiences, to dream; time for just 
growing? 

Again, the questions that mass recrea- 
tion raises, as in the case of miiss commu- 
nication, may not be all negative ones. 
Never before have so many Americans 
been able to participate in so many activ- 
ities, many of which arc undoubtedly 
valuable. Prendergast, whose comments 
on recreation trends were noted above, 
goes on to point out several encouraging 
facts concerning the status of participa- 

® Joseph Prendergast, “New Worlds for Boys 
and Girls,” in Children and Youth in the 1960% 

p. 168. 


tion in the arts in this country. These fig- 
ures may be listed briefly as follows: 

1. There arc 28,000,000 Americans who play 
some musical instrument. 

2. More people attend concerts each year 
than attend baseball games. 

3. There are 35,000 orchestras, 50,000 bands, 
100,000 choruses, and 8,500,000 children 
playing instruments in schools. 

4. There are 100 regional ballet companies 
averaging 20 dancers each, most of them 
should be teen-agers. 

5. The public recreation department of the 
City of Oakland, (California, conducts 38 
classes each week in modern dance with 
a total enrollment of 475. 

6. (Community theaters number over 5,000 
and there are over 500 opera-producing 
groups. 

7. There is a growing movement for devel- 
oping culture centers and art councils in 
cities.^® 

These are encouraging figures. More- 
over, programs in many other areas of 
the arts can make similar claims. Cultural 
and esthetic interests should increase dras- 
tically as man moves further into the age 
of automation and technology. 


SUMMARY 

One of the first realities teachers must 
recognize and understand is that the 
school does not have a monopoly on 
learning and teaching. Indeed, nonschool- 
oriented learning makes up the bulk of 
the learning each individual achieves in 
a lifetime. A large number of social and 
cultural factors operate to educate the 
developing child. Together they account 
for his total environment, and the school 
is but one factor in this environment. 
These forces not only “teach” the child 
in the accepted sense of the word; they 
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also mold his total growth and develop- 
ment insistently and subtly. Sociological 
and cultural phenomena of our techno- 
logical modern age, such as population 
mobility, mass media of communication, 
and rapid change in all areas of living, 
serve both as serious problems and as 
exciting challenges to education. 
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/ The Culture 
of the Schooli 
Elementuw^ 

Hospitals smell like antiseptic. Post of- 
fices smell like ink. Churches smell like 
wood and wax. Schools smell like chil- 
dren and chalk. 

Just as institutions have a special smell, 
so do they have a special character, a 
special way of doing things, a special way 
of organizing the people whom they af- 
fect and by whom the institutions are in 
turn affected. 

We have all been in schools, many 
schools. Schools are “old stuff” to each of 
us. We can conjure up vividly the schools 
we have attended. And yet, though we 
have all been “through” school, there is 
a great deal that has been hidden from 
view. As students we have seen and 
smelled and observed only a portion of 
the total life of the institution. As a stu- 
dent only a privileged few ever knew 
which teacher liked or disliked which 
other teacher; few knew if the principal 
was loved or feared. Some sensitive souls 


in junior and senior high school could 
accurately place which student groups 
“rated” and which did not. Probably nei- 
ther students, teachers, nor administrators 
could adequately assess the place of 
school traditions and school “spirit.” 
These are examples of the ingredients 
that make up an institution, particularly 
a school. For a teacher these attributes 
of the institution are of special relevance, 
but they are particularly hard to identify 
and classify. 

It is important to make the point that 
any working group establishes its own 
ways of doing things. Each work group 
has developed the right or the wrong 
way to dress, to talk to the boss, to react 
to work policies. The sociology of insti- 
tutions is concerned with a study of these 
kinds of informal processes which, al- 
though never appearing on paper, never- 
theless contribute substantially to satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with one’s job. 
Studies have been made of factories, busi- 
ness offices, labor unions, management 
groups— of many kinds of work situations 
—to try to find out these subtle but very 
powerful forces that exert controls over 
individual behavior. 

Schools, too, have been studied in order 
find out what constitutes their particular 
“culture.” In this chapter we shall try to 
provide a better understanding of the ele- 
mentary school as a social institution. 
Both the informal and the more formal 
aspects of structure and organization will 
be viewed. This will help to place in per- 
spective some of the elements that go into 
a total educational experience. 

Having been students most of your 
lives, your attitude toward what happens 
in school is understandably biased. Now 
it is important that you begin to see the 
school as it looks and feels to the teacher. 
Moreover, a look at the school as an insti- 
tution can help to isolate those forces 
which, although very important, are of- 
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ten not noticed when schools are ob- 
served. Such things as the sources of 
school spirit, the components of high 
teacher morale, and the pattern of supe- 
rior-subordinate relationships determine 
the success of an educational enterprise, 
but often are not understood because they 
are not always clear and obvious. 

The student of education needs to have 
a good awareness of the processes of in- 
stitutional change. Change includes con- 
siderations regarding the total school 
structure: changing one part can have a 
salutary or distressing effect on other 
parts. There may be a tremendous school 
reaction to seemingly insignificant 
changes if these changes are made with- 
out regard for the sociology of the insti- 
tution. On the other hand, great changes 
can be adopted with high morale and op- 
timum functioning if the institutional dy- 
namics arc understood and utilized. The 
culture of tlic school, says Waller, is “a 
curious melange of tlie work of young 
artisans making culture for themselves and 
old artisans making culture for the 
young. 

A SOCIETY IN MICROCOSM 

Each school can be viewed as a society 
in miniature. The elementary school, un- 
like the high school, is not as apt to create 
a school “personality” or to develop bind- 
ing traditions. For one thing, children arc 
too young in at least half the grades in 
the school to respond to such social con- 
trols. The mobility of the population also 
militates against the creation of a school 
personality as far as children and parents 
arc concerned. Elementary schools, how- 

Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1932), 
p. 107. 


ever, do gain reputations. These reputa- 
tions rest upon such factors as what the 
grapevine says about the principal, 
whether his faculty members do or do 
not like him, whether he is strict or easy, 
warm or aloof, helpful or critical of his 
teachers. Old or new buildings help create 
a reputation for an elementary school, 
as well as the kind of children presumed 
to attend. 

The life of the children and the life of 
the adults, though in continual associa- 
tion, are not necessarily congruent. While 
children, when asked, un.mimouslv ap- 
prove of learning as a good thing, they 
are sharply divided on whether school is 
a good or a not so good place to be.® 

Cliildrcn in the first grade recognize 
with acute perception that school is one 
of the most significant experiences of 
their lives. They are alternately fearful 
and proud of being in school. What hap- 
pens to the child in his early school years 
will mark him forever. He will often have 
his first impressionable experiences with 
worlds other than his own home and 
neighborhood. His concept of others as 
well as of himself may be significantly 
changed. Thus, what happens in the ele- 
mentary school can rightly be the con- 
cern of all educators at whatever level 
they may function. Furthermore, what 
happens to a child in an elementary school 
is comparable to what happens to him- 
to any individual— in the ebb and flow, 
the action and interaction, the give-and- 
take, and the process of living that goes 
on in “real life.” The child’s experiences 
in the elementary school will be difFer- 
ent, of course, from his life out of school, 
but the essential ingredients of living— 

2 Frank J. Estban and Elizabeth W. Estban, 
One Child’s World: His Social Perception 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959), pp. 
214 ff. 
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people, activities, problems, groups, mis- 
understandings, understandings, hopes, 
fears, successes, failures, friends, enemies, 
good feelings, bad feelings, and many 
other things— are a part of the compli- 
cated life of a child in school. They make 
of the school a society, specialized and 
adult-directed it is true, but nevertheless 
a social arena specifically as well as unin- 
tentionally designed for growth and 
learning. 

The social life of a school is made up 
of many persons. There are many teach- 
ers; there is an administrative head of the 
school; there are custodial personnel, caf- 
eteria workers, a school clerk, bus drivers, 
and specialists from the central office. 
This social life is complex; and, like any 
institution, each school develops its own 
morale, its own network of human re- 
lationships. 

What most people may remember of 
school life is from the standpoint of the 
student. This experience may have taken 
place ten, twelve, or twenty years earlier. 
How much can one actually “remem-, 
ber”? In our first illustration in this book, 
George recalls some vivid attributes of 
his early teachers, but we note that he 
fails to grasp the totality which was the 
elementary school. 

One’s memories are always highly se- 
lective, and we tend to remember mostly 
those things that do us credit, except for 
traumatic moments of fear or liumiliation. 
In any event, what one remembers of 
“how it used to be” can hardly take into 
account the total institution. 

As prospective teachers, it is helpful to 
have another and different look at the 
school from the inside, as it is seen and 
experienced by teachers. Here, for in- 
stance, a teacher reports on her feelings 
about the first day of school: 


Sept. 15 th. First day of school again! After 
sixteen years of teaching why do I still 
feel shaky on the first day? Why do I have 
this “What will I do with tRis roomful of 
kids” feeling? I always expected that by 
now I’d be feeling perfectly at ease and en- 
tirely competent. With thirty-five children 
and their mothers looking me over today, 
I hope that I at least appear to be ca- 
pable. . . . 

I wonder what this cla.ss will be like? 
What will I Icam this year? I’ve already 
decided to incorporate in the program some 
of the things I’ve done and to discard others. 
I hope to attempt some things I’ve never 
done before. . . . 

Talk about “individual differences”! In 
this group some are tiny, some tall, short, 
fat, skinny. Some look scared; some curious; 
a few, dull. There’s one roaming— like a 
wild mustang all over the room— he’s going 
to pep things up from the start— wonder 
what’s back of his restlessness.® 

The school from the viewpoint of the 
teacher is quite a different place from that 
of the student. The population, for one 
thing, is different. You have just read the 
reaction of a first-grade teacher who 
greets a new class each year. The first- 
grade child of the previous year, on tlie 
other hand, has now moved into a second- 
grade room, where he meets a new 
- teacher and a few new children. One of 
the major peculiarities of the .school as 
an institution is that, although children 
are in the overwhelming majority in the 
school, they have the least power. The 
adults, few in number in relation to 
the rest of the population in the institu- 
tion, control the environment. Control is 
exercised through formal and informal 
means. The formal avcniues of control are 
characterized by rules, titles, organization 

3 Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Creating a Qood Environment 
for Learmng (1954 Yearbook; Washington, 
D.C.: The Association, 1954), p. 16, 
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and structure of the building, and the des- 
ignation of rooms and places for certain 
purposes and activities. The child as a 
student is told the rules, he learns who is 
the principal and notes that he is a figure 
of authority in the adult hierarchy. He 
learns about the building and where 
things are done: eating in the cafeteria, 
singing in the music room, and so on. 

The student glimpses only occasionally, 
and certainly by accident, the informal 
adult structure of the school. This is the 
structure that exists in any work relation- 
ship among people. When we say that a 
certain school or a certain industry has 
high morale, we mean in essence that 
these people have established, within the 
formal organization, an informal struc- 
ture that encourages major productivity 
in relation to the task at hand. Good mo- 
rale is marked by ease of cooperation 
among individuals; by lack of strain, ten- 
sion, and conflict; by efficiency of deci- 
sion making; and by a general warmth 
among the members of the working 
group toward each other. 

To teachers, morale is an essential ele- 
ment. Teachers who are unhappy in their 
working relationships will not be partic- 
ularly at ease with the children they must 
teach. The informal social structure is the 
most potent force in determining the 
morale of any group. In the school set- 
ting, although the organizational charts 
may look identical from school to school, 
the internal system can be very different. 

THE PRINCIPAL AS A 
SIGNIFICANT PERSON 
IN THE SCHOOL 

A key person in establishing the in- 
formal social system, and thus the morale 


of a school, is the principal. He is the 
chief administrative officer and the educa- 
tional leader of the school. Women in ad- 
ministrative roles in education arc typi- 
cally found as either elementary school 
principals or school supervisors, consult- 
ants, guidance workers, or other school 
specialists. They seldom arc principals of 
junior or senior high .schools. In recent 
years more men have been assigned ele- 
mentary school principalships as one 
method of recruiting and keeping men in 
the profession. Many other reasons are 
given for putting men in this leadership 
position, not the least being that women 
and men on the whole tend to prefer to 
work for men principals. 

In the elementary school the principal 
typically works with a rather small group 
of teachers whom he can know quite 
well. His relationship is not, however, 
quite the same as that of the bo.ss in an 
office or a factory. Although the princi- 
pal is the recognized “head” of his school 
and is legally responsible for what goes 
on in it, he may or may not be the pro- 
fessional superior of all members of his 
staff. I Ic may have a teacher, for instance, 
who is gifted in art, or has taken advanced 
study in remedial reading, or is specially 
trained for working with handicapped 
children. Such persons may, in their own 
fields, know a great deal more than the 
principal. Also, in terms of professional 
training, the faculty members may have 
taken as many college courses as the prin- 
cipal has had. Thus, while the principal is 
in a position of authority in some ways, he 
may be less competent than some of his 
teachers to make some kinds of decisions 
about teaching or about the school. The 
principal, too, may be limited in his au- 
thority to hire or fire a teacher. His eval- 
uations may help determine which proba- 
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tionary teachers are retained or who is 
transferred— or his opinion may not be 
sought at all. 

The members of the teaching staff are 
all considered to be professional people. 
Because of the close contact they have 
with each other daily and because of the 
development of theories regarding the 
best basis for school decisions, principals 
are educated to work in a “democratic” 
fashion with their staffs. What this accu- 
ally means in practice may vary widely. 
Some principals may refer almost all ques- 
tions to their faculty members while 
others may issue orders and directives 
and leave little room for any staff partic- 
ipation. Teachers themselves may not be 
quite clear as to how much responsil)ility 
they wish to have in decision making. 
Some may feel that a principal who asks 
his faculty to decide most questions is 
passing the buck, or is unsure of himself, 
or is merely lazy.* 

Teachers who are in schools where a 
principal consults his faculty about very 
few items, and then only unimportant^ 
ones, may feel that they are not being 
treated in a professional manner. What 
is true “democratic” school administra- 
tion is still unclear, and teachers and ad- 
ministrators do not necessarily agree on 
a definition.® 

In the typical modem elementary 
school, however, the principal brings 
many decisions to the faculty group. 
These decisions may have to do with the 
equitable assignment of teachers to such 
duties as supervision of the cafeteria or 

♦ Jean D. Grambs, “Do Teachers Really 
Want Democratic Administrators?” The Na- 
tion's Schools, 4<S:40-41 (November 1950). 

® Howard S. Becker, “The Teacher in the 
Authority System of the Public School,” 
Journal of Education Sociology. 27:128-141 
(November 1953). 


the playground, or they may relate to the 
plans for an all-school activity, such as a 
Christmas play. The faculty may be 
asked to decide some curriculum ques- 
tions, such as the details of an experimen- 
tal program with a nongraded primary 
group or the introduction of some new 
science material in earlier grades. The 
principal also communicates to his fac- 
ulty the decisions made by the superin- 
tendent’s staff and the policies of the 
board of education as they effect his 
school. The school principal must judge 
to what extent teachers have the time, 
energy, and interest to participate in 
school decisions. Where morale is ade- 
quate, teachers usually feel that they have 
been consulted on important issues, but 
that the principal has taken upon himself 
those maters wliich require individual 
action and are essentially administrative 
in nature. 

The position of the elementary school 
principal is changing. At one time he was 
a fearsome and authoritative person. In 
recent years, however, it has become in- 
creasingly recognized that the principal 
can function more effectively as a pro- 
fessional leader if he works with his fac- 
.ulty instead of merely issuing orders to 
it. As elementary schools have become 
larger, additional clerks and assistant prin- 
cipals have been added to take care of in- 
creasing administrative and clerical tasks, 
freeing the principal for closer work with 
teachers and parents. 


TEACHERS AS SIGNIFICANT 
PERSONS IN THE SCHOOL 

Teachers work with other teachers in 
many situations. These relationships, as in 
any work situation, are highly intricate 
and very potent. Where relationships 
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among staff members are easy and sup- 
porting, an individual can feel secure 
about both the job and the children to be 
taught. Where there is friction, envy, or 
bickering, it is difficult to feel at ease in 
the classroom even with the door shut 
against the other adults for most of the 
day. 

Teachers are peculiarly dependent on 
each other. In the elementary school they 
‘inherit” each other’s children: second- 
graders move on to the third grade, and 
so on. The children talk about how they 
hated to leave the second grade because 
Miss X was so wonderful to them. Or 
they wish Mrs. Y would give them lolli- 
pops as prizes the way Miss Q did the 
year before. Teachers, via the grapevine 
of children, learn an amazing lot about 
each other, much of it screened through 
the particular needs and eyes of children. 
One teacher may continually keep her 
children in a state of nervous tension as 
they wonder who will be the next vic- 
tim of her sharp sarcasm. These children 
will be promoted to the next grade or 
room in an emotional state not conducive 
to the best educational progress. On the 
other hand, a highly popular teacher may 
even be disliked by some teachers with 
whom she works because the students so 
visibly like her. Such feelings are not 
necessarily common, but they do occur. 

Most of the teachers in elementary 
schools are women. Many of them are 
quite young, either newly married, or 
waiting to be married, or looking forward 
to their first child. The turnover in ele- 
mentary school teachers is thus very high. 
Even more important, the dominant ori- 
entation of the elementary school is femi- 
nine. The youngster may have contact 
with a man physical education teacher, 
or a man principal, or a man teacher in 
one of the upper elementary grades, but 


in many schools there may be no men at 
all. To what extent this affects school 
practices or programs is a matter of con- 
jecture. It is probable that women teach- 
ers are far less sympathetic to the aggres- 
sive behavior of boys than male teachers 
would be. 

The few men teachers in elementary 
schools may feel particularly alone or 
different. Although very few studies have 
been made of the male elementary school 
teacher, one such study, while revealing 
their general satisfaction with teaching 
and with their jobs, did indicate that 
nearly half of the respondents felt isolated 
among the women teachers in the school. 
Over a fourth stated that they felt people 
thought elementary school teaching was 
a sissy job for a man and that people 
tended to think them a little peculiar. 
Only half felt that they would remain in 
their present jobs, and nearly that many 
felt they should be paid more than the 
women teachers.® It is agreed by many 
authorities that more men arc probably 
needed in elementary schools, but as long 
as the men are in a distinct minority and 
as long as there is a feeling that some 
communities do not accord a man elemen- 
tary school teacher full respect, it will be 
difficult to recruit and keep a sizable 
group of men teachers in the elementary 
schools. This is unfortunate, since chil- 
dren probably need a much earlier con- 
tact with men teachers than they now 
have. Elementary school teaching in 
many urban areas, however, is an excel- 
lent professional opportunity for young 
men. 

It is relatively rare to find older men in 
the elementary schools. The median age 

® Dorothy Rogers, “A Study of the Reactions 
of Forty Men to Teaching in the Elementary 
School,” Journal of Educational Sociology^ 
27:24-35 (September 1953). 
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for men in elementary schools teaching is 
33.9 years; for women it is 45.5 years. 
Most men teaching in the elementary 
schools aspire to administrative positions 
or to teaching jobs in secondary schools. 
Married men greatly outnumber unmar- 
ried men; and in the elementary schools 
most of the women are married as well.'' 
Current figures on elementary school 
teachers indicate that the average age of 
women teachers is declining as more and 
more young women enter the profession. 
Elementary school principals report that 
one of their greatest problems is that so 
many promising young women enter 
teaching, teach two or three years until 
they are really competent, then leave to 
start their own families. In any school, 
therefore, there will be many young 
women just beginning their professional 
career, but there will also be a sizable 
group of older women, returning to 
teaching after their own children are 
grown. Among all these women teachers 
there may be quite a few who do not 
have a career commitment, who do not 
see themselves primarily as teachers, but 
who arc putting a husband or a child 
through college. When there are after- 
school meetings, extra duties in yard or 
lunchroom, special courses necessary for 
keeping up with new developments in 
education, many of these teachers may be 
understandably reluctant to give up the 
needed time. Thus the elementary school 
may have some special problems of pro- 
fessional adjustment not to be found in 
other professions or even in most other 
educational institutions. 

The strategic significance of the role 
of the principal is again seen here in terms 
of the problem of teachers’ attitude to- 

TNEA, Research Bulletin, 35 (No. 1): 9 
(February 1957). 


ward teaching. A principal who helps his 
staff develop genuine involvement in the 
program of the school, who gives them 
the needed aid at the right moment and 
in the right way with difficult children, 
and who helps them see some of the 
larger dimensions of the educational task 
can counteract to a large extent the semi- 
professional approach of a sizable group 
of elementary school teachers. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that there is an- 
other very large group of dedicated pro- 
fessional teachers in the elementary 
schools who, primarily because of their 
own deep interest in children and com- 
mitment to education, work far longer 
and witli far less reward than do people 
in other positions. 

The school hierarchy is of particular 
interest to the teacher. She finds herself 
part of a faculty made up of people of 
differing ages, people who nevertheless 
consider themselves all more or less pro- 
fessional peers. That is, there are no status 
recognitions given to individual teachers: 
aU are just “teachers.” As the new teacher 
gets to know the members of the faculty 
group he soon finds that there are many 
differences. There will be several cliques 
•of teachers in each faculty, often centered 
around similarities in age or length of serv- 
ice in the system. The few men usually 
stick together, as may the upper-grade 
teachers and the lower-grade teachers. 
The cliques may be marked by dif- 
ferent educational points of view— the 
modems as against the conservatives. 
There may be a clique of the “career” 
teachers as against the “time-servers.” 
5ome principals have a small group of 
confidants whom they trust to keep them 
informed on what is going on in the 
school and who transmit their wishes via 
the informal grapevine. A principal with 
a strong personality may find his faculty 
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lined up into various camps, depending 
on their degree of acceptance of his phi- 
losophy or policies. Assessing the inter- 
personal relationships in a school is often 
not easy. A report of one elementary 
school states: 

It was difficult to determine the exact 
nature of the principal’s relationship with 
the teachers in spite of her apparently warm 
and permissive attitude. In a way, they 
seemed to be afraid of her, reporting like 
children on what they had done and how 
they managed. An observer would gain tiic 
impression that each teacher had an idea of 
what the principal expected and tried to 
live up to that idea. There was some diffi- 
culty about the relationship of the four 
activity teachers— music, physical education, 
art, and assembly— to the rest of the staff. 
The feeling seemed to exist that these 
teachers dominated the school, in that they 
gave directions to the homeroom teachers. 
Actually there was little evidence for the 
suspicion that the activity teachers held the 
balance of power. . . 

The ramifications of the interpersonal 
relationships among the adults in the 
school arc of first concern to the teacher 
as a person. But the school culuire is in- 
fluenced by many other forces. 

PARENTS AND THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Before a child ever enters school he has 
built up a vision of school and himself 
as a learner. Where did he get his ideas 
of what school would be like? His first 
instructors were his parents. In a research 
study of how children viewed their entry 
into first grade, most mothers reported 
that they were “just rarin’ to go,” or that 
“it’s all he talks about.” The children had 

® Hilda Taba, School Culture: Studies of Tar- 
ticipation and Leadership (Washington, D.C.; 
American Council on Education, 1955), p. 63. 


also learned about school from their broth- 
ers and sisters and children on the block. 
Most reports of school from these sources 
appeared to be favorable. But some were 
not. Mothers reported that some fearful 
children had been told such things as, 
“Just wait till you get to the first grade, 
boy, you’ll have to work,” or “You’d bet- 
ter be good or you get sent to the prin- 
cipal.” 

Although children anticipated going to 
school as did their parents for them, they 
were clearly informed about the ways in 
which the school would work upon«them: 

The school has been presented as a social- 
izing agency. The child has been told he 
must behave himself in school, must mind 
the teacher, must be quiet, must not inter- 
rupt, that the teacher takes the place of his 
mother and is the boss.® 

So it is no blank slate upon which the 
eager teacher can write joy and hope and 
a burning desire to learn. The child docs 
want to learn— immediately!— but he has 
also become aware of the fact that school 
is a particular place expecting certain be- 
haviors of him. Depending on his early 
experiences with parents and other adults, 
he will come to the school compliant and 
willing, or rebellious and suspicious. 

The parents start the child on his way. 
And unique among educational systems, 
the American schools expect the parent 
to stay close by as the years pass. In no 
other country is such active encourage- 
ment given to parents to participate in 
their child’s growth in school and to be a 
part of many school affairs. Booklets are 
sent home to parents: “How You Oin 
Help Your Child in School,” or “Things 
Parents Can Do to Help Their Child 

® Celia Burns Stendler and Norman Young, 
“The Beginning of Formal School Experience,” 
Child Development, 21:241-255 (1950). 
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Read.” In many elementary schools par- 
ents of new first-graders are invited in 
for one or several orientation meetings 
where the program of the school is de- 
scribed, questions are answered, and ways 
in which parents can help their children 
are pointed out. In most cases a distinc- 
tion is drawn between teaching the child 
and helping him. Parents can help best by 
providing a variety of new experiences 
for their children, furnishing books and 
appropriate magazines, introducing them 
to good movies, drama, music, and so on. 
On the other hand, parents usually do not 
know how to help a child— in a teaching 
sense— to learn to read; to try to do so 
may only confuse him. And if the school 
says to write in one way and a parent in- 
structs the child in a different way, 
trouble probably lies ahead. 

The parent-teacher association is one 
of the largest mass organizations in the 
country, attesting to the interest of par- 
ents in their children’s education. Jokes 
are made about the need to attend PTA 
meetings: “It isn’t that I mind having 
another child at my age,” says one mid- 
dle-aged matron to another, “It’s those 
PTA meetings I’ll have to attend!” But 
despite all this, the truth is that not only 
have PTA’s continued to grow in num- 
bers and influence; they are no longer 
purely mothers’ organizations. Today’s 
typical PTA meeting draws almost as 
many fathers as mothers; no longer are 
the meetings afternoon teas, bait are eve- 
ning sessions, held monthly, at which 
speakers, panel discussions, films, and 
other educational programs are presented. 
The participation of teachers, particularly 
at the elementary school level, is an ex- 
pected part of their professional load. 
Few elementary school teachers express 
reluctance to participate, primarily be- 
cause the PTA meetings give them a 


chance to meet the parents of their stu- 
dents, to chat informally with them, thus 
providing mutual support for the educa- 
tional task. At these meetings, too, par- 
ents can tell teachers how much they are 
appreciated— and this is a most satisfying 
psychological reward. 

Reporting student progress is one of 
the formal ways in which the school 
makes contact with the parent. I low and 
when these reports shall be made is a 
question of great significance in many 
communities. There are in any one year 
a large number of communities involved 
in debate over school reporting practices. 
Elementary schools during the past sev- 
eral decades have introduced such things 
as the narrative report card, in which the 
teacher writes a note to the parents tell- 
ing about the child’s progress; a parent- 
teacher conference at stated intervals, 
when the parents must come to scliool 
for an interview about their child; and 
evaluations which indicate satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory progress rather than a let- 
ter or percentage grade. These innova- 
tions are often objects of community 
criticism or community approval. What 
should constitute an adequate report from 
.-school to parent is subject to continued 
reappraisal. 

Contact between parents and elemen- 
tary school teachers is encouraged by 
other means. In many schools, as has been 
pointed out, parents are called in for a 
conference at least once a year on die 
progress of their child. Sometimes the 
teacher makes a home visit to each child’s 
home. The PTA sponsors “room moth- 
•ers,” volunteers who help out on such 
special occasions as Thanksgiving, Open 
House Night, Public School Week, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, and so on. 

The school fosters such close relation- 
ships because teachers are convinced that 
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parents who understand what the school 
is trying to do will support the school 
program and thus help their children 
learn. This conviction can be so strong 
that teachers literally avoid some schools 
because of the insistence by parents on 
certain aproaches to teaching or on spe- 
cial consideration for their children. In 
fact, as a research study has found, teach- 
ers may prefer lower-class neighborhood 
schools, where parents treat the teacher 
with deference, to upper-middle-class 
schools where parents are always in and 
out of the school.^® 

Conflicts between parents and teachers 
do arise, as one can see from many new’s 
stories. When teachers are young and 
inexperienced, parents may often feel that 
they are not to be wholly trusted with 
their children. There is also often a dis- 
trust of innovations in teaching practices 
or programs. 

The school, too, typically stands for 
middle-class values. Tlic elementary 
school teacher instructs children in the 
importance of a “proper” diet and the 
need for personal cleanliness. Children 
are taught how and when to brush their 
teeth. They celebrate the standard Amer- 
ican holidays in the standard American 
way. Values of cooperation, compliance, 
neatness, orderliness, good sportsmanship 
are stressed and rewarded. This is the 
way parents want it, and since teachers, 
too, are predominantly middle-class-ori- 
ented, they also see this as the “right” 
approach. But for the children who come 
from homes and neighborhoods that are 
not so oriented such a school and such 
attitudes and values arc at best confusing 
and at worst can be damaging. Our 

Howard S. Becker, “The Teacher in the 
Authority System of the Public School,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology , 27:128-141 
(November 1953). 


George, from Chapter 6, may find very 
soon after entering school that he is 
“different,” that somehow he doesn’t talk 
right, act right, or dress right. So he may 
react in many ways, but most likely he 
will learn it is best not to talk any more 
than necessary, not to participate in class 
activities unless he is forced to do so: in 
this way the differences can be more 
easily hidden. It is thus that the Georges 
may become labeled as “slow learners” 
or as “noncooperative.” There is much 
that we need to learn about providing 
appropriate educational programs for the 
children from the subcultures. Increasing 
interest in this kind of research is indi- 
cated by special experimental programs 
being set up in many of our large indus- 
trial and older cities such as Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, and New York. 


THE INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
OF THE SCHOOL 

The many changes that have occurred 
ill American society are reflected by de- 
mands to change teaching approaches. 
Possibly, as you read the description of 
Miss Freeland’s day in the first grade, it 
evoked memories of similar days in your 
own elementary school years. In some 
ways the school appears to have changed 
relatively little. The outward look of the 
school is more pleasing; and there is a 
much greater appreciation of color and 
beauty in the school surroundings. There 
is a greater variety of materials of in- 
struction. 

There are, however, varisftions in prac- 
tice regarding how best to organize the 
instructional program and procedures in 
the elementary school. The use of one 
practice as opposed to another often 
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constitutes a basic and controversial issue 
for both educators and parents. 

One of these issues concerns the man- 
ner in which the school day will be 
planned or scheduled. Probably the major 
area of change and discussion is in that 
of what is taught. This we shall discuss 
in detail in Chapter 10. There are also 
some highly significant issues in the area 
of school organization that will certainly 
affect the kind of teaching situation one 
may find and the kind of approach to 
teaching that one might take. 

Typically the elementary school 
teacher instructs the children in what 
is called a “self-contained” classroom. 
Here all the materials and supplies for 
every subject taught arc to be found. 
One comer is a science area; another cor- 
ner is for reading; social studies take up 
a large bulletin board and storage area. 
Bats and balls for the playground are 
stored in a closet. Easels and paints are 
found in one part of the room, where 
there is often a piano. Thus the teacher 
has at hand all he needs for instruction in 
all the elementary school subjects. 

Yet many elementary school teachers 
are not fully competent in every subject. 
Increasingly, “helping” teachers enter the 
classroom to give special instruction in 
a special field, such as art, music, or 
science. Sometimes this helping teacher 
works primarily with the teachers, giving 
them instruction in the area to increase 
their competence. In some schools, help- 
ing teachers do not come into the self- 
contained classroom; instead, the chil- 
dren are moved to another room for 


special instruction. The “departmental- 
ized” elementary school begins, in some 
aspects, to look like the high school or 
the junior high, with children moving 
from room to room during the day for 


specialized instruction. 


Such a trend is being fostered in some 
areas by having elementary^' school 
teachers specialize in one subject area 
in their preservice education, much as 
secondary school teachers do. Thus the 
elementary school will be staffed not by 
generalists, who can teach most subjects, 
but by specialists in reading, science, art, 
arithmetic, and so forth. 

Proponents and opponents of the de- 
partmentalized elementary school are 
vigorous in the positions they take. The 
advantages of specialist teachers are obvi- 
ous. But such a system may fail to provide 
needed support for young children by 
the continued relationship w ith an under- 
standing teacher. The specialist, meeting 
a number of groups of children a day, 
cannot provide individual attention. I'he 
children may become mechanical re- 
ceivers of information. The impact of 
many teachers, as against one or tw o, 
upon the elementary school child is some- 
thing we still know^ very little about. 
Children may learn more subject matter— 
at the cost of being insecure, anxious, 
and superficial in their attainments. Find- 
ing a way to meet both the educational 
and the psychological needs of children 
, Requires thoughtful study and experience. 

A second issue centers around the w ay 
in which class groups shall be organized. 
The impact of the organizational pattern 
on children is something wx know rela- 
tively little about. For instance, the move 
from the one-teacher, many-graded school 
to the multiple teacher and many grades 
might contribute to the conforming char- 
acter of many individuals. In the one- 
room school: 

Children learned to get along as best they 
could in this extended family situation in 
which they were thrust willy-nilly into 
partnership with all ages. Today’s larger 
school provides a different kind of social 
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setting for the growing child wherein he 
constantly compares himself with his peers 
and his peers alone. One may ask, seriously, 
if some of our excessive, almost compulsive, 
need to conform to our colleagues and our 
social group may not arise from these early 
homogeneous groups in which the child was 
denied the larger vision of how people im- 
mediately older and younger did things? 
Thus he is denied models to strive to emu- 
late and inferiors to protect and excel. All 
he can do is seek strenuously to keep up 
with the little Joneses who sit around him— 
same age, same range of problems, same 
range of experiences.^^ 

The problem of the graded school has 
nagged administrators since this device 
was first invented in order to deal with 
masses of children. The history of the 
graded school may be found in Chapter 
12. The age-grade sequence has not as 
yet been able to deal successfully with 
the problems presented by the fact that 
children differ. Two solutions arc now' 
being studied and tried in many elemen- 
tary schools. One solution is to develop 
groups of children on a woz/graded basis. 
That is, entering first-graders are tested 
and studied and sorted into groups of 
somewhat comparable potential for school 
tasks. A teacher will stay with a group 
of children for two, three, or four years, 
depending on how long it takes the ma- 
jority of children in the group to pro- 
gress through a scries of learning tasks 
outlined as minimal for primary-grade 
children. A fast group may progress 
through the sequence in two years. A 
young, immature, more slowly develop- 
ing group may take four years to learn 
the same skills and understandings. A 

Jean D. Grambs and D. W. Hunnicutt, 
“Trends in the Organization of the Elementary 
School: Sociological Aspects,” A Vision for 
Elementary School Administrators, Twenw- 
fourth Yearbook, California Elementary School 
Administrators’ Association, 1952, p. 18. 


child who was a slow starter but picked 
up learning quickly after a year or so 
might be transferred from one group to 
another so that he can work at the speed 
best suited to his ability. At some point 
the children arc transferred into a sec- 
ond major block, corresponding to the 
intermediate grades. Here again they 
progress at their own rate in classroom 
groups, some taking fewer years than 
others to accomplish the same learning 
goals. For some students goals may be 
increased, so that they can study material 
in depth, or a wider range of subjects. 
For students with real difficulty in learn- 
ing the basic skills, the curriculum can be 
concentrated on helping them gain com- 
petence in these vital areas. Readiness for 
promotion to junior high can then be 
based not just on chronological age, but 
on achievement of some specified levels 
of growth and learning. 

Proponents of this approach— and there 
arc many variations to it— stress in par- 
ticular the damaging effects of failure on 
the child. Research is cited, too, to show 
that nonpromorion that forces a child to 
repeat wffiat he has already not learned 
does not seem to result in such Icarning.^^ 
Opposition to this change comes from 
those who feel that the plan is too un- 
tried to displace the traditional system, 
that nonpromotion and failure may moti- 
vate some sGudents to try harder, that 
removing fear of fiiilure is unrealistic. A 
comparison of a nongraded and a graded 
school showed that gains w'ere not such 
as to give the nongraded situation a clear 
superiority.^^ Another evaluation of the 

• 

John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, 
The Nongraded Elementary School (New 
York: Ilarcourr, Brace & World, Inc., 1959). 

13 Robert F. Carbone, “A Comparison of 
Graded and Non-graded Elementary Schools,” 
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most recent experiments with nongraded 
programs concludes, however, with this 
statement: 

A look into the future might hopefully 
reveal innumerable varieties and types of 
individualized, sclf-paccd patterns of instruc- 
tion, each developed as a result of thought- 
ful planning and continuous evaluation in 
relation to the unique needs of students 
and community. . . . 

The nongraded pattern of organization, 
together with the body of philosophical and 
psychological principles which give it mean- 
ing, has the opportunity for profoundly in- 
fluencing the pattern and organization of 
elementary education in America and pos- 
sibly secondary and higher education as 
well 

The secondary schools, which have 
long complained about the variations in 
skill learning of those who come from 
elementary schools, might look with real 
interest at this proposal for removing 
the age-grade criterion for advancement 
in school. Perhaps at no time will all vari- 
ations in accomplishment be eliminated, 
but it is hoped that these might be re- 
duced to a manageable range. 

A second approach to the problem of 
individual differences is to establish a 
differential basis upon which children 
may be grouped in classrooms, whether 
in a graded or a nongraded situation. 
E^orts in many schools are being made 
to achieve some kind of homogeneity of 
grouping so that the teacher works with 
children who are within a similar range 
in terms of learning ability. The com- 
plaint for generations is that no teacher 
can satisfactorily teach a class in which 
the range of IQ’s may be from 60 to 160. 

Elementary School Journal, 62:82-87 (Novem- 
ber 1961). 

Hugh Perkins, “Nongraded Programs: 
What Progress?” Educational Leadership, 
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Thus many elementary schools are mov- 
ing toward more homogeneity in class 
groups. There is an almostj:ontinual de- 
bate surrounding the handling of this 
problem. Proponents of homogeneous 
grouping maintain that it is unfair to the 
bright child to keep him at the pace of 
his slower classmates. Similarly, it is un- 
fair continually to expose slower students 
to failure merely because they cannot do 
as well as other students. 

Those who question homogeneous 
grouping point out that any measure of 
individuals will find that they vary widely 
on almost anything. Ability is only one 
of the factors leading to success in school. 
Interest, motivation, cultural background, 
previous school experiences— all of these 
are factors, and they arc ones in which 
children vary as widely as they do in 
ability. Also, say some critics, measures 
of ability, particularly of elementary 
school children, arc open to question as 
to both reliability and validity. Further- 
more, to sort children at a very young 
age, to label some “fast” and some “slow,” 
may do irreparable damage to those 
labeled “slow” without necessarily bene- 
fiting the “fast.” Moreover, children arc 
^rather quick to sense the differences 
among classroom groups: they do talk to 
each other and compare notes about what 
is going on. How, therefore, the ele- 
mentary school is going to meet the 
problem of variety in individual aptitudes 
and abilities is still a point of considerable 
controversy. There are numerous local 
experiments underway to test out a vari- 
ety of approaches. There may well be 
some in your area which can be studied 
at firsthand. 

Within the school organization itself 
some new patterns are emerging. Teach- 
ers, for instance, are finding more and 
more opportunity to work as teacher 
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teams. This may or may not be one by- 
product of the departmentalization trend 
noted abovc.^® There is an increase in 
interest shown in newer instructional aids, 
such as teaching machines. These devices 
permit somewhat more flexibility for 
student progress, though the relation of 
student to machine is still a debatable 
point. 

The addition of more school specialists 
to the elementary school staff promises 
to change some of the organizational pat- 
terns of the school, too. Counselors, for 
instance, are now being found in larger 
elementary schools. More clerks and 
teachers’ aids are promised. Supervision 
in the elementary school is being in- 
creasingly divorced from evaluation of 
teachers and administration, so that the 
focus can be upon the improvement of 
instruction. Principals arc continually 
seeking more effective U'ays of helping 
school staff members make sound edu- 
cational decisions. 

What is democracy in an elementary 
school? How can teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers plan together for the 
total school environment of children? 
What are the limits of administrative 
authority? These questions, although still 
unsolved, point the direction in which 
elementary school structure of the future 
may go. 

SUMMARY 

The elementary school is a complex, 
interesting, changing institution. The 
people who make up the elementary 
school population, adults and children, 
are part of a social network. Within this 

“Harold D. Drummond, “Team Teaching: 
An Assessment,” Edwational Leadership, 
19:160-165 (December 1961). 


context they evolve their own ways of 
doing things. For the teacher, the role 
taken by the principal in establishing a 
particular atmosphere in his school is of 
paramount importance. The teacher also 
finds his place among a faculty group 
among whom will be many differences in 
age, attitudes, and competencies. 

Today’s elementary school is under- 
going many changes in organization and 
structure. There is continual debate re- 
garding new organizational patterns. Cer- 
tainly, in the visible future the elemen- 
tary school probably will undergo' some 
important changes, and teachers entering 
the profession in the next few years will 
have a large part in helping determine 
the direction and kind of change. 
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8 The Culture 
of the Sehool: 
Seeondury 

What docs it mean to enter a junior or 
senior high school for the first time? 
I'hcse can be moments of high drama. 
Merc is the beginning of something quite 
new, quite important, and full of un- 
knowns. 

By tlic time the student reaches high 
school he has become pretty well accus- 
tomed to the educational process. He lias 
learned a great deal about teachers. He 
is used to being graded, tested, exhorted, 
disciplined, inspired. School docs not sur- 
prise him. School fits into the routine of 
daily life, of growing up. He has well- 
developed attitudes toward himself as 
a pupil, toward teachers, and toward 
school tasks. 

The high school is very different from 
the familiar elementary school. Despite 
a great deal of earlier success, the enter- 
ing student would hardly be human if he 
were not a little afraid of the new expec- 
tations and new demands and fearful that 


leaving the security of the elementary 
school will expose him to requirements 
he may not be able to meet. 

If the adolescent has not been success- 
ful in his elementary schooling, if he has 
met failure in classroom and schoolyard, 
if he distrusts his own intellectual and so- 
cial competence, the junior or senior high 
school may loom as a place where failures 
will be more drastic and humiliations 
more defeating. Or the youngster may 
view going to the junior or senior high 
school as a chance for release. Here he 
may have a chance on the team where 
his physical prowess will be esteemed, or 
a science teacher may welcome his inter- 
est in short-wave radio. Perhaps in the 
new environment his previous failures 
will not rise up to plague him; he can 
make a new start, acquire a new person- 
ality, make new friends, find new avenues 
of success. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ARE DIFFERENT 

The secondary school establishes a dif- 
ferent environment from that met by the 
student in the elementary school. Al- 
though this is obvious, we to pically over- 
look it. The secondary school is different 
because: 

The student body is made up of emerg- 
ing adolescents, either just entering 
puberty or completing their physio- 
logical development into young adults. 

The teachers have been prepared spe- 
cifically to teach separate subjects. 

The school day is organized, in most 
instances, into periods ih which sub- 
jects are taught separately, each by 
a different teacher. 

There are many extracurricular activ- 
ities sponsored by the school: clubs, 
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dances, intramural, and sometimes 
intcrscholastic, athletics. 

Major career decisions may be made by 
the student during the secondary 
school years. 

Compulsory school attendance usually 
ends a year or so prior to the ofEcial 
termination of secondary education. 

The secondary school as a whole is 
larger, drawing upon several neigh- 
borhoods, and thus is apt to be less 
homogeneous in the socioeconomic 
background of students. 

The student, then, is entering an educa- 
tional world which is likely to be quite 
different from the one he was part of 
during the elementary school years. As a 
matter of fact, there are three major 
stages in the average child’s school expe- 
rience: elementary school, junior high 
school, and senior high school. In terms 
of the total institution, each segment is 
part of an educational liierarchy. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: ' 
A TRANSITIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Today the junior high school is viewed 
as a period of transition. The three years 
of the typical junior high school are those 
in which the young person approaches 
physical maturity. He goes through the 
dramatic growth changes that differenti- 
ate the immature from the mature phys- 
ical being. It it also a period of intellectual 
growth. For these reasons, educators have 
been studying the junior high school over 
the decades in an attempt to develop an 
institution which will help the young 
person through these years and make him 
better able to deal with later personal, 
social and educational tasks. 

The junior high school, as an institu- 


tion, is firmly entrenched in the total 
school system. For students the greater 
freedom of the junior high^school is usu- 
ally welcomed. They find themselves 
moving to different rooms for classes. In 
a sense they are less regimented, less un- 
der the continuous care of a teacher. On 
the other hand courses are more formal, 
and individual expectations are increased. 
At the same time, the student is not com- 
pletely thrown on his own. The typical 
junior high school will have at least part 
of its daily schedule “blocked.” This 
means that thirty or so seventh-graders, 
often divided on the basis of achievement 
or intelligence test scores, attend most of 
their classes with the same classmates, 
even though they change teacher and 
classroom for each subject. Similarly, 
many junior high schools also have 
“block-of-time” scheduling, which means 
that for seventh and eighth grades several 
periods will be held in the same room 
with the same teacher for two or more 
subjects. This block-of-time scheduling 
may also mean that the teacher will fuse 
or integrate the subjects within the time 
available. This integration of subject mat- 
ter is often referred to as core teaching, 
unified studies, or by some other special 
term, and is usually a combination of 
English and social studies. Even where 
subject matter is not integrated, however, 
a single teacher may stay with the same 
students for more than one hour. These 
devices are designed to provide more 
security and support for the youngster. 
Although he may see five different teach- 
ers each day, because he is with the same 



justment are reduced. 

Another way in which the junior high 
school provides for transition between ele- 
mentary and senior high school is by the 
number and type of required courses as 
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compared with the number and type of- 
fered as electives. Typically the student 
has little if any choice in the seventh grade. 
Often girls are given home economics in- 
struction; boys, industrial arts experiences. 
Also, both art and music are sometimes 
required of all students and taught in a 
way to arouse student interest in these 
areas. The emphasis is on “exploration” 
rather than on intensive skill develop- 
ment. Although students of talent may 
be further developed, the major aim of 
the art and music instruction is to help 
all young people realize the personal 
value of these cultural activities. 

In the eighth grade the students may 
again he scheduled by whole sections, 
moving from one required subject to an- 
other as a total class. Electives may be 
offered, allowing students now to choose 
art or music. Some schools offer as elec- 
tives eighth-grade algebra and beginning 
foreign language courses to particularly 
able students. Both home economics and 
industrial arts arc apt to be required again 
in the eighth grade. Tou ard the end of 
the eighth grade the stiulcnt must make 
a very important choice. The ninth grade 
marks the beginning of high school, even 
though the ninth grade is officially in the 
junior high school. The significant fact is 
that the full four-year transcript goes to 
the college of the student’s choice and 
thus often becomes part of the basis upon 
which he is or is not admitted. In the 
eighth grade, then, the student must usu- 
ally decide between the college prepara- 
tory curriculum or the general curricu- 
lum. Although this decision is not 
irreversible, it is nevertheless difficult for 
a youngster who once decides not to take 
the college preparatory course to switch 
over later and make up the missing re- 
quired subjects. 

Thus in the ninth grade we have a di- 


vision of students in the junior high 
school. Usually counselors consult with 
the student and, if there is a question, 
with his parents. Test results are impor- 
tant in helping the student to decide 
which curriculum to choose. The more 
able students may already have been 
guided into the eighth-grade algebra or a 
foreign language. In the ninth grade the 
able students are urged to take the col- 
lege preparatory program. 

The major difference between the gen- 
eral and college preparatory curriculums 
lies in the science, mathematics, and lan- 
guage courses offered. The general stu- 
dent will continue with general mathe- 
matics, whereas the college preparatory 
student will take algebra or even second- 
year mathematics. The college prepara- 
tory student will be starting or continu- 
ing a foreign language, and he will take 
a general science course. The general cur- 
riculum student may take music, art, 
industrial arts, or home economics. 

The junior high school provides an 
extracurricular program, though it mav 
not be as extensive as that of the senior 
high school. Often there is a school band 
or orchestra. Some schools have well- 
developed intramural athletic programs, 
and in a growing number of places there 
are interscholastic sports events. Gener- 
ally, however, junior high schools have 
tried very hard to avoid interschool ath- 
letic competition. Research is inconclu- 
sive concerning the effects of the pres- 
sures and strain of interschool competitive 
sports on junior high school boys. How- 
ever, respectable medical and psycholog- 
ical opinion, as well as some evidence, 
indicates that the senior high school is 
probably early enough for this type of 
competition. 

These brief descriptions of the typical 
junior high school program are presented 
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primarily to show how the educational 
function, practices, and organization are 
quite different from the elementary 
school. They are so different that they 
create a different kind of environment, 
provide for the gradual assumption by 
the student of greater responsibility for 
self-direction in study, and even open 
doors to new kinds of social experiences. 

The self-contained classroom of the 
elementary school limits the environ- 
mental stimulation for the child: it pro- 
tects him. The structure, schedules, 
classes, and new pressures of the junior 
high school are adjustments the school 
makes in response to the dynamics of 
human development. The point is clearer 
if one reflects for a moment on the inap- 
propriateness of continuing the self-con- 
tained classroom, the one-teacher, all-day 
situation, and the limited social associa- 
tions of the elementary school on up 
through high school. Even if teachers 
could be prepared to teach all subjects 
on the high school level, the develop- 
mental needs of adolescence obviously 
demand different arrangements in terms 
of time, space, activities, options, and op- 
portunities. 

THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

One immediately noticeable difference 
between the junior and the senior high 
school is size. The junior high school 
usually enrolls from 700 to 900 students. 
The senior high school is likely to be 
larger. City and suburban senior high 
schools tend to be larger than rural or 
small-town schools. It is of interest to 
note that, despite the growth of junior 
high schools, the junior and senior divi- 
sions are not always housed in separate 
buildings. As a matter of interesting fact, 


in 1959, 32 percent of the secondary 
schools were combined junior-senior high 
schools, enrolling 314 million students. 
Twenty-live percent of all secondary 
school students were in separate three- 
year junior high schools, and only 15 
percent were in three-year senior high 
schools. 

Statistics on size are apt to be mislead- 
ing, however. For instance, in 1939 more 
than two thirds of the secondary schools 
of the United States had enrollments un- 
der 200, but in 1959 this had decreased so 
that less than 40 percent had such small 
enrollments.^ The question, of course, is 
what percentage of pupils were in such 
small schools. Using Conant’s criterion 
of a minimum graduating class of 100, 
approximately 32 percent of all students 
were in such schools; most students arc 
in high schools of 1000 or over. Very 
large schools— over 2500— are relatively 
rare; and there arc distinct disadvantages 
to tlie few schools that reach an enroll- 
ment of 5000. But even with a small en- 
rollment, the senior high school is still 
going to be larger than the elementary 
school or the junior high school and will 
provide the student with a different type 
of educational experience, organized in 
a different fashion.^ 

The senior high school, whether housed 
with a junior high school or on its own, 
is a different institution. The students ex- 
pect it to be so, and so docs everyone else. 
The senior high school is designed to be 
the end of formal education for many 
students. Thus it provides the general 
knowledge and skills needed by an cffec- 

1 David B. Austin, et al,, American High 
School Administration (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1962), p. 77. 

2 James B. Conant, The American High 
School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958). 
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tive adult citizen. It will offer, if it can, 
vocational courses leading to jobs immedi- 
ately after graduation. It will also take care 
of those students who will go on to college. 
This latter group, though a minority in 
terms of national statistics (approximately 
one third) may in some schools be con- 
siderably larger in number than the voca- 
tional group. Some suburban and aca- 
demic city high schools send 75 to 80 
percent of their student body on to some 
kind of higher education. 

TIic high school is thus designed to do 
somctliing for everyone. All kinds of stu- 
dents come to school, and all of their 
varied educational needs must be met. To 
perform this herculean task, the Amer- 
ican secondary school has developed some 
distinctive characteristics, hirst, wc find 
the curriculum divided into major course 
sequences. That is, when they transfer 
from junior high to senior high school, 
students indicate which program they 
wish to follow: vocational, commercial, 
general, or college preparatory. I'he stu- 
dent will then, depending upon the size 
of the school, take a program of rcijuircd 
subjects, which may also be divided ac- 
cording to the major curriculum of the 
student. For example, vocational boys 
will take vocational h'nglish and voca- 
tional mathematics. There may be special 
sections of English and mathematics for 
those in the commercial course. Most high 
schools mix the students in the various 
curriculums when they arc assigned their 
required subjects; in recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a strong movement 
to establish separate college preparatory 
and academically talented classes in both 
required and elective subjects. 

ITie required subjects vary from state 
to state, but in general they include three 
to four years of English, one to two years 
of social studies, including United States 


history, one year of science, and one year 
of mathematics. Physical education may 
also be required for from two to four 
years. 

The school day is usually divided into 
hour periods, which may vary in length 
from forty-five to sixty minutes. Two to 
live minutes are allowed for passing from 
class to class, and about twenty-five min- 
utes are allowed for lunch. Although a 
study period may still be found in some 
high schools, most schools schedule classes 
for each period. Activities, such as clubs 
or athletic events, may be held i after 
school closes, but in rural or suburban 
areas, where most of the students come 
bv bus, the activities arc usually sched- 
uled during the school day. Some schools 
handle this by having a special activities 
period one day a week for clubs and stu- 
dent council groups. Athletic events arc 
scheduled during the school day, with 
some period dropped in order that stu- 
dents may attend. Many large high schools 
have two- or three-bell schedules to pro- 
vide for these school activities. For ex- 
ample, all periods may be shortened to 
make the time for a school assembly or 
an athletic game. Sometimes the periods 
are shortened by only a few minutes; at 
others they may be reduced considerably; 
or periods may be scrambled so that an 
assembly and an athletic event does not 
always come during the same period. 

These kinds of administrative arrange- 
ments are designed to provide for the 
many different student interests and needs 
found in a modern high school. In recent 
years there has been criticism that in 
some schools such activities tend to dom- 
inate the school program. Teachers feel 
that a scrambled schedule is upsetting— 
unless, of course, their own activity is the 
reason for the upset. Balancing the vari- 
ous functions and purposes of today’s 
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complex secondary school is not an easy 
task. 

Here, in rather brief fashion, are the 
major organizational characteristics of to- 
day’s secondary school. What does this 
special institution mean in the lives of 
young pepole? What problems arise be- 
cause of the nature of this institution and 
its population, given the cultural climate 
of our world today? What is the role of 
the teacher? What organizational changes 
are currently taking place? These are im- 
portant questions for future teachers. 

PERSONAL VERSUS 
INSTITUTIONAL VALUES IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Well, curriculum is curriculum. We have 
it for twelve years. We haven’t mentioned 
it to you because we wanted to tell you 
first about the things that really matter.^ 

The high school student quoted by 
Mallery provides us with an acute sum- 
mary of the way high school appears to 
a great many adolescents. The program 
of studies may seem unreal and unrelated 
to what is of major significance to the 
young person. 

The adolescent is primarily concerned' 
with his relations to his peers, to the op- 
posite sex, to his family, and to authority 
systems. He is engaged in the pursuit of 
his own identity and his own value sys- 
tem. The big questions of human exis- 
tence— what is life, what is death, what 
can I believe, what is true— are of pressing 
concern to most adolescents, no matter 
what their intellectual level or cultural 
background. 

Teachers, however, are intent on in- 
ducting youth into the higher mysteries 

® David Mallery, High School Students Speak 
Out (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), p. 17. 


of calculus, the drama of Shakespeare’s 
plays, or the political maneuverings of 
Andrew Jackson. The result is often overt 
conflict and rebellion or covert resent- 
ment and apathy. 

Previous to the depression of the 1930’s 
the demarcation between adult and ado- 
lescent values was not noticeable. Ado- 
lescence, as a distinct growth period, was 
not generally recognized except in the 
literature of psychology. Of course, a 
young man had to “sow his wild oats,” 
but he was expected to settle down to the 
tasks of earning a living in much the same 
manner and following the same social 
code as his father and grandfather. 

It is clear that today’s adolescent is 
a differetit creanire. Mis desire for eman- 
cipation from home is one of his signifi- 
cant developmental needs. His goals in 
life will not be determined by what his 
parents did, but rather what he wishes 
and where he identifies his own talents. 

Parents as arbiters of wTiat is right and 
wrong arc replaced by the peer group— 
the gang or the clique. The conformity 
needs— to do what everyone else does— 
have all been described and deplored as 
characteristics of today’s adolescent. 
What his peers say of him is more im- 
portant than almost anything his parents 
or other adults can say. It is likely that 
this significant phase of strong identifica- 
tion with the peer group is normal. The 
young person must feel that he is ac- 
cepted by his peers before he can move 
on to the further development of himself 
as a unique individual. The peer group 
serves as a sounding board, a secure so- 
cial climate where the adolescent tries out 
ideas and dares to be different— even de- 
viant— as a member of a group. He can 
reinforce his courage to react to adult 
domination by collective action with 
others. Once he feels a part of this, he 
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seems better able to react, in turn, to 
the domination of his peer group and 
become more truly a self-directing in- 
dividual. 

Now transplant all these millions of 
adolescents into an institution. Place with 
them adults identified as members of the 
parent generation. What we find is al- 
most inevitable, given the social world of 
today. The values held by the adults in 
the school and those which govern the 
behavior of the youth in the same school 
help support the values dear to the ado- 
lescent and provide a safe haven for him 
to work out and gain understanding of 
himself as a growing person with signifi- 
cant personal-social concerns. 

Extracurricular activities, for instance, 
provide him with an avenue by which he 
may achieve acceptance. Coleman, in a 
discerning study of the culture of the 
adolescent in .school, found that major 
values for boys center around achieve- 
ment in athletics. Such achievement, no 
matter in what kind of secondary school, 
prompts acceptance by both boys and 
girls. He points out that the valuation of 
the well-rounded individual results in 
high status for boys who are perceived to 
be both athletes and scholars. However, 
boys who are known only for their ath- 
letic ability fare far better in terms of 
peer approval than boys who are known 
only for their scholarly ability. 

Among girls, the achievement variable 
centers around nice clothes, appearance, 
and manner. Coleman comments: 

It is commonly assumed, both by edu- 
cators and by laymen, that it is “better” 
for boys and girls to be in school together 
during adolescence, if not better for their 
academic performance, then at least better 
for their social development and adjust- 
ment. But this may not be so; it may depend 
wholly upon the kinds of activities in which 
their association takes place. Co-education 


in some schools may be inimical to both 
academic achievement and social adjust- 
ment. The dichotomy often forced between 
“life-adjustment” and “academic emphasis” 
is a false one, for it forgets that most of the 
teen-ager’s energy is not directed toward 
either of these goals. Instead, the relevant 
dichotomy is cars and the cruel jungle of 
rating and dating versus school activities, 
whether of the academic or life-adjustment 
variety. 

But perhaps, at least for girls, this is 
where the emphasis should be: on making 
themselves into desirable objects for boys. 

. . . No one can say whether girls should be 
trained to be wives, citizens, mothers or 
career women. Yet in none of these areas 
of adult life arc physical beauty, an en- 
ticing manner, and nice clothes as impor- 
tant for performing successfully as they are 
in high school.^ 

The dating-rating complex, which 
takes up so much of the energies of the 
young, is immeasurably aided, as far as 
boys are concerned, by access to a car. 
This is particularly true in the large sub- 
urban and unified rural high schools. Here 
the young come from widely scattered 
areas. Yet dating docs not occur on 
neighborhood lines. For a boy to have 
any kind of freedom of choice for a date, 
as well as freedom of movement, he cither 
has to have a car or have ready access to 
one. The girl who becomes interested in 
a boy who cannot commandeer a car 
dooms herself to dateless weekends. 

The car has changed the social life of 
the adolescent just as the large high school 
has provided him with a far wider range 
of friendship and dating choices. 

It is no accident, of course, that ath- 
letics, attractiveness of manner and ap- 
pearance, and access to a car are major 
adolescent values. They merely reflect the 

^ James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society 
(New York; The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
pp. 51-52. 
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developmental stage of these young peo- 
ple. One of their major tasks during these 
years is finding out whether or not they 
are attractive to the opposite sex and 
whether or not they can view themselves 
with approval. To achieve success in ath- 
letics gives the boy a profound feeling of 
self-worth; to be attractive in appearance 
and well dressed does the same for the 
girls. 

Unfortunately, all boys are not ath- 
letically endowed, nor are all the girls 
beauties. Yet even for these, the school is 
a major social reality. The secondary 
school has taken the place of the neigh- 
borhood as the focus of social interest and 
interaction, although the students must 
pay the price of studying in order to par- 
ticipate in the activities that are more 
significant in their lives. 

The value system of the secondary 
school reflects only in part the values that 
parents hold for their young people. 
Coleman notes that in one suburban high 
school, where all the young people pro- 
fessed themselves to be college-bound, 
academic success was not highly valued; 
it was taken for granted that one tried to 
get good grades, but the intellectual was 
considered a “square.” 

The seriousness with which youth pur- 
sue these personal-social goals is apparent 
to teachers and administrators in the 
school. While the school holds up aca- 
demic success as a paramount value, the 
students value social success. Coleman’s 
study found, for instance, that the bright- 
est girls were smart enough not to make 
the honor role.® 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
the vast majority of adolescents arc able 
to experience these typical developmental 
phenomena of their age level and still 

5 Ibid., p. 255. 


sense the importance of the more serious 
and adult-centered aspects of the school 
program. As human beings mature, their 
ability to function in terms of postponed 
or future goals increases. Thus adoles- 
cents generally seem able to survive the 
anxieties and pressures growing out of 
their intensified resistance to adult dom- 
ination. Furthermore, even as they engage 
in frivolities and inconsequential activities 
(according to adult opinion), they find 
time for study and cultural pursuits. In 
general, the various national testing ser- 
vices have found improvement in the 
past few years in the overall quality of 
high school students listed in terms of 
academic preparation. 

Another characteristic of the high 
school population is the omnipresent 
specter of sex. In his studies of teachers’ 
anxieties, Jersild identifies the area of sex 
as a key one. On the basis of responses 
from many teachers Jersild points out 
that sex remains a problem of real con- 
cern, partly because teachers as individu- 
als have not worked out their own feel- 
ings on the subject and partly because the 
taboos surrounding sex prevent rational 
discussion of the subject at almost any 
level.® Prospective secondary school teach- 
ers will find it very helpful to think 
through and frankly discuss their feel- 
ings in this area. To be angry because 
boys and girls want to meet in high 
school is to be unrealistic. 

There are times when the values held 
by school personnel and those significant 
to teen-agers come into direct conflict. 
We note this very often when it comes 
to what is considered appropriate dress. 
One high school, for instance, forbade 

® Arthur Jersild, When Teachers Face Them- 
selves (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955). 
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boys to come to school unless they wore 
belts on their pants, the current teen fad 
notwithstanding. Another school refused 
to let youngsters attend who wore extreme 
and, to the adult eye, bizarre hair-dos. 
Girls whose skirts were too tight and 
too short or whose blouses were too 
(limsy were sent home by some admin- 
istrators. Yet the peer group approved 
such dress and appearance. Is it the func- 
tion of the school to act in these areas? 
What do dress and appearance mean to 
adolescents? Who should decide what is 
“proper”? 

Another area of culture conflict be- 
tween the adults in the school and the 
adolescents is in the matter of grades. 
G rades signify academic aclhevement. 
The school says it rates such achievcnieiir 
very highly. 'Fhe peer group mav not 
reward the high achiever with high ap- 
proval. He, or she, may be regarded as a 
“grind” or, even w orse, as an “apple pol- 
isher.” With today’s emphasis on getting 
into college, the student who gets good 
grades is becoming increasingly accept- 
able. But a careful distinction is still some- 
times drawn by the peer group: the stu- 
dent can get good grades and still be ac- 
cepted as long as he does not show a real 
interest in the subjects or a genuine inter- 
est in intellectual activities. He should get 
good grades by working hard— but not 
too hard. This becomes highly frustrat- 
ing to teachers, wdio hope to inspire 
in students a genuine interest in their 
courses. 

Can you identify any other areas of 
value conflict? Perhaps by recalling some 
of your own secondary school experi- 
ences you can sec that what seemed to be 
a matter of personal differences between 
students and teachers might have been a 
symptom of value conflict. 

Each social group develops a value sys- 


tem which has a major influence on the 
behavior of some and less on otliers. 
Within most schools you will probably 
find several value orientations. Cohen, in 
discussing the culture of the delinquent 
gang, suggests that there is a middle-class 
norm which effectively operates for those 
young people, particularly boys, who are 
ft^un middle and upper socioeconomic 
groups. Lower-class boys, who cannot 
attain middle-class goals because of family 
failures and cultural deprivations of vari- 
ous sorts, develop another norm, which 
Cohen calls the delinquent subculture. 
I lere different values are stressed, and the 
peer group rewards with approval and 
acceptance those behaviors w'hich are an- 
tithetical to behaviors displayed by mid- 
dle-class boys and teachers.'^ 

While conflict in values appears in 
many school situations, it is not inevi- 
table. It occurs because we have not been 
sufficiently aware of the existence of such 
a social phenomenon. It is important that 
w'c identify and pay attention to such 
conflict w^hen it exists, since it produces 
tensions, interferes with the fundamental 
task of the school, and, as Coleman points 
out, may actually lead to severe personal 
dislocation on the part of youth.® 

It is possible, as Mallery’s study re- 
vealed, for individual teachers and schools 
to transcend the value conflict. As one 
student said: 

I always used to think of school as a 
mechanical duty. You get up, get in the 
bus, go to classes— all by the clock. Then I 
saw that there were some teachers who 
really did have a personal interest in the 
stiulcnts. This really hit me hard. 

Another student: • 


7 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang (New York: I'hc Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1955^. 

** James S. Coleman, op. cit., pp. 222-243. 
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You know, in physics last week, it was 
really great. We got into a discussion of 
something, and we suddenly realized that 
there was no answer to the question we 
were talking about. We went on and talked 
about possibilities, about things we couldn’t 
know yet, on the basis of the information 
we had now— and about things we needed 
to explore this century. And it was exciting 
to see that the teacher didn’t know the 
answer— that he was talking about possi- 
bilities about unknown regions, with us!® 

From the reports of manv^ students we 
can conclude that the individual teacher 
has a great deal to do with whether the 
students’ values and the school’s values 
arc effectively joined in common enter- 
prises. 

From this discussion of the value con- 
flict existing in many schools between the 
adolescent culture and that of the school 
authorities one should not conclude that 
life in secondary schools is fraught with 
trouble. This is far from so. As was men- 
tioned, most young people perform 
school tasks adequately, and many re- 
spond with eagerness and enthusiasm. A 
few, often those Cohen would identify as 
having accepted the gang norm of behav- 
ior, actively rebel and cause trouble and 
concern. But, again, these are in the 
minority of students. What is troubling ' 
is that so few students do rebel for the 
right reasons, when faced with dull, bor- 
ing, or mediocre, irrelevant instruction, 
and that so many do their tasks at the 
minimal level of involvement. Our stu- 
dents are basically interested, alert, and 
vital young people. The current second- 
ary school problem is to capture this 
vitality for the performance of school 
tasks, and iri terms of values of deeper' 
social significance. Hundreds of examples 
abound of imaginative teachers who have 
challenged youth of all kinds and thereby 

® Mallery, op. cit., pp. 50, 19. 


enriched and reinforced their collective 
educational experiences. A senior high 
school English teacher uses Macbeth as a 
springboard for the analysis of contem- 
porary drama and fiction in which the 
theme of a woman corrupting a man is 
used, and from this, identifies other re- 
curring themes in drama and literature. 
A biology teacher seizes upon a local deer 
starvation problem to create tremendous 
interest in a study of ecological factors 
in biology and their implications for 
game management, agriculture, forestry, 
and, ultimately, human living. A political 
science teacher exploits a current presi- 
dential election campaign to develop an 
intense interest in campaign tactics and 
techniques. 

CONTROLLING THE 
INFORMAL SOCIAL SYSTEM 
OF THE SCHOOL 

In order that the conflict between ado- 
lescent subculture and adult culture is 
kept from erupting, the school develops 
many means of social control. The formal 
means arc the rules, regulations, and legal 
requirements which establish the school 
as a function of orderly social organiza- 
tion. Students are required to go to school 
a certain number of hours for a certain 
number of days for a certain number of 
years. Within tlie school the teacher and 
principal have certain rights over the be- 
havior of the youngsters. The secondary 
school, in order to be sure the right peo- 
ple are in the right place at the right time, 
develops many rules to control behavior, 
particularly student behavior. Students 
may not be out of a room without a pass. 
Bells ring to mark the opening and clos- 
ing of each class period. Monitors are 
stationed in halls and at doorways to see 
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that proper hall conduct is maintained 
and that unauthorized people do not leave 
or enter the building. What rules gov- 
erned your behavior in the high school 
you went to? Do you remember any 
which displeased you? If you broke a 
rule, what happened? 

According to Friedenberg, this kind of 
formal structure and its many rules and 
regulations are particularly difficult for 
boys to deal with.^® Statistics of students 
in trouble with teachers, administrators, 
or guidance personnel, or who have been 
in court or referred to social agencies, 
show that boys outnumber girls by a 
large percentage. 

Docs this mean that boys are simply 
inherently “worse” than girls? Does it 
mean that tlie values and rules of the 
sdiool may be slanted a little in favor of 
girls? Probably a little of both is involved. 
Boys, because they are males, arc more 
aggressive, more apt to rebel in less subtle 
ways than girls. As has been noted before, 
they may be less mature, age for age, than 
girls. Furthermore, the adult value sys- 
tem of the school has been influenced and 
shaped significantly by women. Girls 
show less Avillingness to rebel openly, al- 
though the subtle techniques they may 
devise to humiliate a teacher or express 
their own frustration may be just as effec- 
tive as the methods used by boys. Obser- 
vations of high school stuclents also show 
that girls may encourage boys in resistant 
behavior— or at least boys think they are 
being encouraged. 

The school, through various devices, 
attempts to control its informal social 
system by utilizing those values inherent 
in youth culture and providing suitable 

Edgar Z. Friedenberg, The Vanishing 
Adolescent (Boston: 'The Beacon Press, 1960), 
p. 93. 


rewards and recognitions. The rewards 
of the secondary school, in terms of 
grades and leadership positions, are typi- 
cally associated with the socioeconomic 
level of the adolescent. In Hollingshead’s 
famous study of Elmtown, this associa- 
tion was graphically portrayed. The 
higher the student’s social standing in his 
community, the more likely he was to 
get good grades and be elected or ap- 
pointed to school office. Youths from 
lower socioeconomic levels received the 
greatest proportion of low grades and 
failing grades.^^ 

The socioeconomic level of the student 
is significant because there arc distinct 
values associated with different class lev- 
els in American culture. The public 
school at any level, as we have already 
pointed out, is primarily middle class in 
orientation. This means that the goals and 
motivations of middle-class parents will 
be utilized by school personnel and that 
middle-class children will respond to 
these motivations. At the secondary 
school level, the middle-class adolescent 
has distinct advantages. He responds to 
the motivation for grades because he rec- 
ognizes that through grades he can attain 
the next significant middle-class goal- 
college. The lower-class adolescent is not 
so motivated: his parents do not or can- 
not send him to college. Many parents in 
this socioeconomic bracket will actively 
discourage ambitions in that direction 
either because they resent college-edu- 
cated persons or because they need the 
additional income brought in by the work 
of the younger members of the family. 
The deferred-reward system^ of die sec- 
ondary school has little meaning for many 

” August Hollingshcad, Elmtown^ s Youth 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949), 
p. 173. 
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lower-class young people who have lived 
too close to the edge of violence and 
hunger to be interested in the good things 
that may happen next year or three years 
hence— if they behave and strive for these 
goals today.^^ 

The overwhelming significance of 
grades in the reward system of the sec- 
onday school becomes immediately ap- 
parent to the beginning student teacher. 
Many have reported their astonishment at 
discovering that so much of their time 
and energy has had to be devoted to eval- 
uating and grading the performance of 
their students. One of the major tasks of 
the beginning secondary school teacher 
is to develop a consistent and fair system 
of grading. Studies to date do not reveal 
any one formula that answers this prob- 
lem. So far we must admit that the grad- 
ing system is not fair; it works against 
boys, against persons with limited socio- 
cultural backgrounds, and against indi- 
viduals from minority groups. 

Recent studies of creativity in relation 
to intelligence have raised questions in 
the minds of many as to whether our 
usual practice of assigning grades and 
grouping students by standard intelli- 
gence tests does really identify those with* 
exceptional talent. School situations tend 
to be more comfortable for students who 
have high IQ’s but are low in creativity. 
Teachers prefer these students. Their val- 
ues are success-oriented. The students 
with a high creativity component may 
learn a great deal in school (though this 
may not be the kind of learning for which 
they get high grades). Or some may have 
IQ scores ^o low that they arc called 
^‘ovcrachievers,” in terms of the school. 

12 Allison Davis, Social Class Influences on 
Learning (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948). 


The more we know about the compo- 
nents of the learning process and the cre- 
ative process, the more we begin to re- 
evaluate the kinds of teaching-learning 
situations we provide for young people 
in school.^® 

The rewards of the school are a means 
of social control. If you behave, says the 
institution, we w'ill give you some overt 
marks of recognition. One of the most 
significant, other than grades, in the terms 
of the peer group is the chance to par- 
ticipate in varsity athletics and to earn 
an athletic “letter.” In Elmtown, as Hol- 
lingshead pointed out, athletics was the 
only avenue available through which the 
lower-class student could attain social ac- 
ceptance by the peer leadership clite.^^ 
Even in this area, however, there arc some 
significant limitations. A student may not 
participate in varsity sports in most 
schools unless his grade average is ac- 
ceptable. This again works against the 
nonmotivated lower-class boy. In many 
schools, however, the athletic program 
has been the main reason why many po- 
tential dropouts have stayed in school. 
One might ponder the question as to what 
qualifications for athletic participation are 
fair and reasonable. 

In response to the pressure for aca- 
demic achievement, many schools have 
been working in recent years to raise the 
status level of those who are academically 
successful. In some schools they, too, re- 
ceive a letter. In schools with chapters of 
the National Honor Society an impres- 
sive induction ceremony emphasizes to the 
whole school the value placed on this 
kind of achievement. One mother’s de- 

13 Jacob W. Gctzcls and Philip W. Jackson, 
Creativity and Intelligence (New York: John 
WiJey & Sons, Inc., 1962). 

14 Hollingshcad, op, cit., p. 194. 
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scription of such an event reveals how a 
parent, in particular, would feel about it: 

My daughter, in the eleventh grade, 
hoped desperately to be in the National 
Honor Society. But she was sure she would 
not make it. Not only were grades im- 
portant, hut service to the school and 
“character.” I received a phone call one 
day from the school counselor, who 
pledged me to secrecy. My daughter had 
l)cen elected to the Society by the teachers. 
However, it was to be kept from her. T, and 
my husband if possible, were to come to 
school about a half hour before the assem- 
bly period. We would be hidden in a room 
behind the stage. 7'hen, after the student 
body assembled, each student selected 
would be announced. The student would 
come forward, and so would the parents, 
and w^alk to the front of the room for the 
induction ceremony. It was an exciting ex- 
perience. We were bursting with pride and 
found it very hard to keep our secret. As 
the day approached our daughter became 
more and more sure that she had not been 
chosen. We gave her our fullest sympathy! 

TIic assembly itself was impressive. As 
each person was named the several hundred 
students responded with approval or sur- 
prise. The principal made a speech empha- 
sizing the value of the reward, but also 
the value of all the other students. Cer- 
tainly those students present felt that it 
was a good thing to be academically 
successful!^® 

Arc such recognitions of bright stu- 
dents justified? What about the less bright 
student who may have had to work much 
harder and for lower grades than the 
honor student? These arc vexing ques- 
tions. Your subsequent studies in teaching 
methods and educational philosophy may 
help you to formulate adequate answers 
for these kinds of problems. 

Although grades arc an omnipresent 
manifestation of the reward system and 
athletic positions arc for the highly select 

mother’s unpublished account. 


few, most contemporary high schools 
provide many other, if lesser, kinds of 
rewards. The current popularity of sci- 
ence fairs for junior and senior high 
school students indicates the value now 
being placed on such achievement. Such 
fairs arc typically held first in an individ- 
ual school and often include entries for 
both science and mathematics. The sci- 
ence fair is an occasion for the commu- 
nity to view the original experiments of 
young people. Winners then compete in 
county or district fairs and finally on the 
national level, with college scholarships 
as a prize. A visitor to such a fair is im- 
pressed by the variety and ingenuity of 
student interests. In some schools partici- 
pation is required, and this tends to work 
against the individual student interest in 
the activity. In some places, where com- 
petition is keen, parents may be unduly 
involved in the projects, or some projects 
may be developed that were not contem- 
plated by the sponsors. But on the whole, 
the influence of such fairs has been to 
increase the prestige of those who have a 
genuine as well as a creative interest in 
scientific inquiry. While the general pub- 
lic does not show as great an interest in 
science fairs as in interscholastic football 
or basketball, it is possible, as Coleman 
suggests, that the role of athletics in the 
value system can be rivaled by other dis- 
ciplines and activities. The dynamics 
which have given athletics such a central 
role in the adolescent and school culture, 
namely, interschool rivalry, can be util- 
ized in other spheres. Coleman suggests 
academic “fairs” in which school teams 
would compete in many areas.^® Other 
educators would view with skepticism 
any further involvement of competition 
as an incentive. Genuine interest is a far 

Coleman, op. cit. 
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more desirable reason for participation. 
The success of TV programs which send 
teams of bright students to compete 
against teams from otlicr schools indicates 
that Coleman’s suggestions might be wor- 
thy of rather serious considerations if we 
wish to affect the reward-value system of 
the adolescent and redirect it toward 
goals held desirable by the adult school 
community. On the other hand, the enter- 
tainment orientation that is now a major 
part of athletic games is unfortunate, say 
many critics. It is liighly unlikely that 
teachers will view kindly the use of aca- 
demic achievement as entertainment, es- 
pecially when TV promoters seem to 
have the idea that academic achievement 
and sheer memorization— the more eso- 
teric the better— are synonymous. Edu- 
cators realize that the regurgitation of 
facts is not necessarily a demonstration 
of learning. 

Another aspect of today’s secondary 
school which rewards students is that of 
the many clubs and organizations with 
which they can affiliate. Some large high, 
schools have nearly a hundred such organi- 
zations. These groups reflect the many 
interests of adolescents. Even the young- 
ster most “out” of things can find a few 
fellow stamp collectors, star gazers, or 
radio hams to join in a school club. Even 
though there arc so many clubs, some 
students are still not induced to join. The 
clubs cost some money for dues or equip- 
ment; in many instances, the members 
may become an exclusive in-group; or 
the home or work responsibilities of a 
given student leave him no free time. For 
at least half the student body, however, 
the high school provides many absorb- 
ing out-of-class interests that enrich total 
personal and social growth. 

While observers may criticize the 
American high school for this prolifera- 


tion of activities, these activities, as we 
noted, become part of the reward system 
of the school. They give <he individual 
student place. That is, he finds a group in 
which he can feel at home with persons 
who accept him and his interests, and ap- 
prove of what he finds valuable. This need 
for affiliation is strong in the human ani- 
mal, and rarely stronger than in the 
hearts of adolescents. It has been stated 
that if it were not for these extracurricu- 
lar activities the dropout rate from high 
school would be far higher than it is. 

Teachers are involved in these activi- 
ties, too. Typically the liigh school 
teacher becomes a sponsor for some ac- 
tivity in which he manifests an interest. 
One high school history teacher, for in- 
stance, coached the after-school wres- 
tling team. A science teacher sponsored 
the photf)graphy club which made a 
movie of the school to orient incoming 
freshmen. The English teacher sponsored 
the school yearbook. The typing teacher 
was adviser to the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. The home economics 
teacher had a group of Future Home- 
makers. The guidance counselor worked 
with the Student Council. The list is long. 
Teachers sometimes complain of these 
“extra” duties, yet it is through these ac- 
tivities that they may find some of the 
most significant rewards for themselves 
and students. 


PARENTS, ADOLESCENTS, 

AND TEACHERS 

We noted that the elementary school 
makes a strenuous effort to invoke the 
support of parents. At the secondary 
level, there is far less unanimity of opin- 
ion regarding how closely home and 
school might best work together. 
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The literature on adolescence today, 
particularly that found in the popular 
press, seems often to express irritation 
with young people. “Why are they so 
wild?” “Why don’t they do as they arc 
told?” “Why are they so fresh and 
rude?” These are some of the underly- 
ing questions in a number of commen- 
taries about youth. The adult community 
tends to find young people puzzling and 
disturbing. Adolescents are in a period 
when they are continually questioning 
the authority of adults. This situation 
produces feelings of uncase and unrest 
and a desire for some kind of retaliation. 
According to Fricdcnbcrg, lack of rebel- 
lion is more crucial than rebellion itself.^*^ 
This view is not acceptable to adults in 
general. Many parents find themselves 
helpless in the face of the adolescent re- 
fusal to obey, and so they demand that 
the school enforce obedience. Some 
teachers, also reacting to their own in- 
ability to enforce demands, become re- 
strictive and authoritarian in their deal- 
ings with young people. The cries for 
greater discipline, more control, and 
harsher punishments are hard to resist. 

Yet some argue that our most prized 
social values are perhaps to blame for the 
way in wliich many adolescents react. 
We approve of families in wliich children 
are treated with respect, where their 
wishes are listened to, and where family 
councils make many decisions. We tell 
young people to make up their own 
minds, to stand on their own feet, to be 
independent, and to show initiative. Wc 
want young people to have ambitions 
beyond that of their own parents, if 
necessary. These values, when acted out 
by adolescents, are then often hard to 
live with. But this view omits an impor- 

Friedenberg, op. cit. 


tant consideration: mature people have 
learned to make decisions, to show initia- 
tive, and to be independent because they 
are able to function in a responsible, so- 
cially conscious manner. Wise parents 
have learned to start releasing the bonds 
early in childhood, one by one, as ability 
to function responsibly in area after area, 
task after task, becomes learned. This is 
probably the main reason why adult- 
hood— the responsible management of 
one’s own life— is acliieved by some 
young people without any conscious 
rebellion or struggle. » 

Unfortunately the ability to relax the 
bonds over their children is not found 
in many parents. They often have other 
kinds of problems that affect their rela- 
tionships with their children. For exam- 
ple, the mother and father are usually 
middle-aged. (The young age of mar- 
riage today and the appearance of chil- 
dren so soon after marriage will result in 
many thirty-five-year-old grandmothers, 
but our generalizations here will hold 
true for most parents for many years.) 
And middle age is often not a time of 
general self-satisfaction in our society. 
The man has found he has probably 
achieved all he can in his work, and this 
may be far short of his dream for him- 
self in his youth; he must face the ceiling 
of his accomplishments. Also, he is more 
tired than he used to be. His wife, on 
looking in the mirror, is not reassured: 
there are lines in her face, her hair is 
getting gray, and her weight is evident 
in all the wrong places. Both parents, 
then, are facing a difficult life adjustment 
themselves just at the time when their 
child is moving into his grfeatest vigor 
and greatest challenge. 

To the school the adolescent brings 
these and other kinds of home tensions. 
In high school he finds teachers who are 
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often also growing into middle age. 
Whether they belong to it or not, they 
are identified with the parental genera- 
tion and with its values and expectations. 
The school, however, tends to side in 
this instance with the adolescent, even 
though he may not know it. That is, 
many schools do not make strenuous 
efforts to involve parents in their on- 
going program as is done at the elemen- 
tary level. Parents are, in fact, more apt 
to be dreaded than sought. 

Why do secondary school teachers 
often prefer to avoid contacts with 
parents? The most obvious reason is that 
the high school teacher has too many 
students to know many of them indi- 
vidually. He can actually tell a given 
parent relatively little about Joe when 
he is one of 150 other students. This is 
very unlike the situation of tlie elemen- 
tary school teacher, who can know her 
30 to 35 students very well indeed. A 
second reason is that secondary school 
teachers are not trained to consider work- 
ing with parents as an aspect of their 
professional role. The primary focus of 
the preparation of secondary school 
teachers is on subject matter. To some 
teachers it comes as a shock that they- 
might also have to confer with parents. 
This is not because, given understanding, 
they might not welcome such confer- 
ences, but because dealing with parents 
as part of the teaching function has never 
occurred to the prospective teacher as a 
necessary part of his job. 

A third reason why secondary school 
teachers tend to worry about contacts 
with parents is that more and more par- 
ents can me'et them on their own ground, 
for many parents today have had as 
much if not more education than the 
teachers of their youngsters. Such par- 
ents can be— and often are— critical of 


what the teacher is teaching or the ap- 
proach he is taking. Lacking preparation 
for such a role, the teacher reacts with 
feelings of grave insecurity and resists 
programs which might bring parent and 
secondary school closer together. 

The adolescents encourage this. For 
some of them, the less the home knows 
about their school activities and the less 
the school knows about their home activ- 
ities, the happier they will be. The gulf 
between school and home widens during 
the adolescent years. We may question 
whether this is a wholly desirable state 
of affairs. It is probable that parent, 
teacher, and student should work closely 
together; where this has been tried suc- 
cessfully, the results indicated that it is 
well worthwhile. Anything that merely 
improves communication between school 
and home is to be encouraged. 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

The most important thing around here 
is a teacher’s personality— its interplay with 
ours— his ideas— the way he gets us to think 
—the way he shows his interest in us. . . . 

Mr. Sullivan in music— there’s a marvel- 
ous man. He teaches us about life. I’ve got 
a whole new set of standards for myself 
because of being in his choir! 

Miss Mahoiiy will stop and talk about 
things. Sometimes it’s philosophical or it’s 
about the way people behave. But it’s in- 
teresting, you know what I mean. . . . 

Miss Carlson could get you excited about 
the dullest subject! 

I know a teacher who could take the 
best book ever written and kill it dead as 
a doornail in one class period!^® 

Students find teachers an endless and 
engrossing subject of conversation. 
Wherever teen-agers gather, after dis- 


Mallery, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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pensing their own gossip, tliey turn to 
teachers as the next most significant per- 
sons in their world. Sonic new teachers 
find that they have entered a goldfish 
bowl instead of a classroom. Whatever 
they do, wherever they go, whatever they 
wear are the subjects of discussion and 
comment. Students are very much inter- 
ested in their teachers. One of the first 
things student teachers in the secondary 
schools learn is how to parry personal 
cjucstions, though the <]ucstioner may be 
truly innocent of intending to pry into 
personal privacy. 

Secondary school teachers, like every- 
body else, come in all shapes, sizes, ages, 
religions, races, skills, and abilities. How- 
ever, the average secondary school teacher 
differs from the average elementary 
school teacher in several ways, as we have 
mentioned before. About half of all sec- 
ondary school teachers arc men, usually 
married men. The average age of second- 
ary school teachers is higher than that of 
elementary school teachers. The high 
school teacher tends to stay in teaching 
longer than the elementary school teacher. 
'The educational background of these 
teachers has emphasized subject matter 
competence primarily, and professional 
competence secondarily. 

Many secondary school teachers have 
master’s degrees or are actively working 
at the graduate level, often in their own 
field of specialization. Recent emphasis 
on subject matter has encouraged many 
teachers to return to their university for 
refresher courses in their own subjects 
and to continue advanced study. 

The secondary school teacher finds his 
own subject exciting. He wants to com- 
municate this to otliers. This kind of ex- 
citement is very contagious and is the 
mark of the truly inspiring teacher. Un- 
fortunately, after several years of repeat- 


ing the same subject matter, some teachers 
tend to lose this spark. Repeating the 
events leading up to the Civil War or 
reviewing the periodic table or the differ- 
ence between a simple and a complex 
sentence for the fiftieth time can, indeed, 
pall. High school classes, unlike most 
college classes, are not always responsive 
to the more esoteric aspects of scholar- 
ship, unless they are advanced sections or 
arc unusually able students. The excite- 
ment can be retained, however, if teachers 
realize that while the subject changes 
rather slowly the students change 'every 
year. Also, new approaches to presenting 
subject matter are available to the imagi- 
native and creative teacher who never 
repeats the same lesson twice. The alert 
teacher keeps up with new discoveries 
in his own field and utilizes them in his 
teaching. No teacher needs to grow stale 
on the job. Students know quickly w hich 
teachers arc alert, alive, and interested in 
their subject matter— and in them. 

The elementary school teacher deals 
with obviously immature children, but 
the high school teacher daily faces many 
individuals who arc on the threshold of 
adulthood. We have discussed the differ- 
ences in cultural expectations between 
the adult and the adolescent. I'he sec- 
ondary school teacher finds that his status 
as an adult, as a person of authority, is 
not taken for granted by his students. 
He .speaks as an expert and authority to 
the degree that he not only knows his 
subject but knows when to say he does 
not know. Young people are challeng- 
ing, and American youth, in particular, 
tend to question and attack if for no 
better reason than that the cfassroom be- 
comes more interesting. Certainly w^e 
rarely find here the automatic accep- 
tance of the teacher’s word that prevails 
in many European secondary schools. 
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Although many people can recall with 
fondness some of their earlier teachers, 
they remember more vividly the teachers 
they had during their secondary school 
years, possibly because these teachers are 
closer in memory. Moreover, adoles- 
cence is a time when the young person, 
in his search for his own identity, seeks 
models in the adults around him. For- 
tunately, many young people have found 
a high school teacher or teachers who 
provided him not only with a sense of 
his own worth as a growing person but 
with a model of the mature adult. The 
testimony from many sources tells us 
that high school students like teachers 
who are, first and foremost, fair. They 
like teachers who show an interest in 
them as persons, who know how to make 
their subject interesting and alive, who 
can keep a class orderly but relaxed, and 
who have a sense of humor. On the other 
hand, students have an intense dislike 
for the teacher who is unfair, who has 
pets and plays favorites, whose grading 
system is erratic and biased. I'hey dislike, 
the teacher who bores them, and who 
either is a punitive martinet or fails to 
keep any kind of order. 

It is helpful, during the years of his • 
adolescence, for the student to come in 
contact with a number of different 
teacher personalities. Among these many 
persons he will find some who will be 
sympathetic to his own strivings. It is 
neither possible nor necessary that every 
teacher like every student, nor that every 
student like every teacher. What is im- 
portant is that each student be known 
and liked by at least one teacher each 
year. With ‘this as a goal it is probable 
that the number of students who drop 
out of school early would decline dra- 
matically. 


TEACHERS AND OTHER 
TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

Most secondary schools work as a 
faculty group. The principal will refer 
many questions of policy and program 
to the total faculty for decision. The 
faculty will be divided into committees 
to carry out many activities, some for 
the school as a whole and some for the 
faculty group itself. It often surprises 
the neophyte high school teacher to dis- 
cover the importance of faculty inter- 
relationships. Although he is prepared to 
teach his own subject, he has not e.x- 
pected, nor has he been prepared for, the 
kind of personal contact involved in 
working with other adults on a faculty. 
Here he will find colleagues, professional 
peers, who may be like him in some re- 
spects and unlike him in others. I le finds 
out that some teachers seem to be self- 
sufficient and rarely mix with other 
teachers; some arc gregarious and spark 
the faculty social activities; others are 
envious and bitter and strive to gain per- 
sonal advantages or work out other needs. 

The secondary school faculty tends to 
« divide along subject matter lines and 
along major course divisions. I'hat is, the 
teachers of academic subjects arc apt to 
find their friends in that group; the 
vocational teachers stick together; the 
phy.sical education teachers are a group; 
and so on. These subgroups may be 
based on many different factors, but it is 
more rather than less typical to find the 
groupings divided along the subject lines 
noted above. 

Not only does the faculty divide by 
major courses; there are status differences 
to be noted. College preparatory and aca- 
demic subject matter teachers, particu- 
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larly of science and mathematics, have 
high prestige today. At the bottom of the 
hierarchy are the vocational teachers, 
teachers of typing and shorthand, home 
economics, and industrial arts. The coach 
may rank high in the community valua- 
tion yet not be given high status on the 
faculty. Teachers who instruct advanced 
or academically gifted sections rank 
higher than those who teach average or 
below-avcragc sections. The beginning 
teacher may find these rankings difficult 
to accept, since all subjects in the school 
contribute to the education of the indi- 
vidual. Who can say which subject is 
better or more important? Vet such are 
the facts of social life. What is true of 
the high school is true of any other social 
organization. It is important that profes- 
sional educators recognize the existence 
of a status system, yet see to it that this 
system does not interfere with the edu- 
cational growth of any child. Also, it is 
important that faculty members be given 
a sense of making an equal contribution 
to the education of the young. As youth 
vary, so do their educational needs; and 
we cannot, in a democracy, say that one 
group of young people, nor the educa- 
tion they are given, is more to be valued 
than any other. To say so would be con- 
trary to our democratic traditions. 

Faculty relations are important, as you 
can sec. The high school teacher finds a 
needed haven in the faculty lounge. In 
today’s high schools one is not surprised 
to see that teachers are permitted to 
smoke and that a percolator of coffee is 
constantly available. Most high school 
teachers have at least one “free” period 
when they do not have a regular teach- 
ing assignment. If the school is not too 
crowded, the teacher may be able to 
remain in his own room and work on 


his preparation for his classes. If every 
room is needed for classes, he will have 
to adjourn to the faculty lounge. This 
may be a busy place indeed. Most schools 
cannot provide adequate clerical help for 
its teachers, so the teacher who wishes 
to duplicate a test must usually type it 
and run it off himself. At least one school 
provides two faculty lounges: one with 
several typewriters and several duplicat- 
ing machines, and another for quiet stud)' 
or talk where the coffee pot bubbles and 
the coke machine is full. 

Coordination among faculty mejnbers 
in a large high school is not easy to 
achieve. Departmental structures repre- 
sent an attempt by some schools to help 
teachers work out common problems 
relating to the same field. However, 
teachers differ in their approach to sub- 
ject matter, in their attitudes toward 
children, and in their willingness to co- 
operate with other teachers. In the his- 
tory department, for instance, one may 
find a chronological approach, a prob- 
lem-centered approach, a multiple-refer- 
ence approach— all within three different 
classrooms. Differences in grading and 
marking are also typical. 

These differences, despite organiza- 
tional attempts to encourage general 
policies, illustrate the extensive freedom 
enjoyed by most secondary school 
teachers to teach what and how they 
wish. Courses of study may suggest top- 
ics to be covered and in general define 
the content for a given course at a given 
grade level, but there is rarely an attempt 
to insist on a rigid adherence to a single 
approach. At the secondary school level 
there are fewer supervisors, they usually 
have a larger load of teachers, and have 
only the power to suggest and guide a 
teacher. Even the school principal is not 
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able to dictate exact teaching approaches 
to be used by any teacher. He may indi- 
cate to a faculty the approach he believes 
to be sound, and he may tell a teacher 
to avoid a certain controversial issue or 
a potentially dangerous activity, but 
rarely can the principal do more than 
that. The new and beginning teacher is, 
of course, more vulnerable and so is more 
apt to take suggestions because his con- 
tract may not be renewed. After the 
teacher receives tenure, he has consid- 
erable freedom, within the bounds of 
propriety, to teach as and what he 
wishes. 


CHANGES AHEAD IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A recent nation-wide intjuiry among 
secondary school principals indicates that 
during the next five years we may expect 
many changes. Among those which will 
affect a large number of schools are these: 

1 . There will be an increase in the em- 
phasis on science, mathematics ancf 
languages, with additional years of 
instruction added in foreign lan- 
guages by introducing another lan- 
guage. 

2. Courses will be moved downward, 
with the addition of advanced place- 
ment or college level work for ac- 
celerated students at the top. 

3. Many new instructional devices will 
be used, in addition to increased use 
of traditional aids: movies, TV, 
programed materials, tape recorders, 
and so, on. 

4. There will be an increase in homo- 
geneous grouping for classroom in- 
struction. 


5. The use of teacher teams will in- 
crease.^* 

Several recent studies of the secondary 
school have been particularly influential 
in suggesting some of the ways in which 
the secondary school may need to change 
to provide adequate schooling. There arc 
two basic ways in which the schools can 
change: one is by doing more than and 
better than what is already being done; 
the other is by drastically overhauling 
the structure to find new organizational 
patterns. The first po.sition is exemplified 
by Conant, cited previously in this chap- 
ter, and the other by Trump and 
Baynham.** 

We would predict, in addition, that 
more and more schools will increase their 
offerings during summer school for both 
rnake-up work and new courses for 
credit. 

Dr. Conant’s report created a great 
deal of attention and disturbance when 
it was issued in 1958. It pointed out the 
problems facing American education 
with particular reference to our defi- 
ciencies in scientific and mathematical 
preparation and in foreign language in- 
struction. Dr, Conant made a case for 
the gradual elimination of small high 
schooLs, since they could not provide 
sufllcient variety or depth of instruction 
in these fields. He suggested that able 
students be required to take a heavy pnj- 
gram of academic subjects and that most 
students also be expected to fulfill more 
than the usual standard sixteen Carnegie 

If The Principals Look at the Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1962), pp. 33-43. 

20 J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham, 
Guide to Better Schools: Focus on Change. 
(Chicigo: Rand McNally & Company, 1961). 
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units of work for graduation. He stressed 
the value of the comprehensive high 
school which permitted students to pur- 
sue many vocational aims under one 
roof, but he deplored the tendency of 
many able students to take soft or easy 
courses. 

The Trump report (as the Trump and 
Baynham book is usually called) reflects 
a very different orientation. I'here was 
agreement . that secondary education 
needed a new look; but, instead of add- 
ing on course work or class periods, the 
schools which cooperated in the project 
Dr. Trump headed were encouraged to 
try out many different kinds of organi- 
zational arrangements. The findings sug- 
gest that schools can more efficiently 
organize the instructional program if the 
standard 35-studcnt class and the 50- 
minute period are d(ine away with. 
Instead, student time would be divided 
between large-group instruction (classes 
of 80 to 200), small-group seminars or 
discussion groups (of 15 or less) and 
individual study and research. Teachers 
would be organized into teaching teams 
with a master teacher as team head, assist- 
ant teachers, and teacher aides as mem- 
bers of the team. Salary would be ad- 
justed to the degree of competence and 
kind of specialization of the teacher on 
the team. This kind of proposed school 
reorganization, as well as the proposals 
of Conant, may be seen in operation in 
schools in many parts of the country 
today. The more conservative recom- 
mendations of Conant have had some- 
what greater acceptance, mostly because 
schools in general had modified their pro- 
grams in the direction of his suggestions 
for organization and structure. However, 
some features of Trump’s program are 
also appearing as schools experiment with 


team teaching, television teaching, and 
provisions for independent study. 

SUMMARY 

The secondary .school of the United 
States presents a picture of an in.stitution 
in the process of change. Wliile many 
characteristics of the school have been 
fairly standard for fifty years, there is 
growing pressure to re-evaluate second- 
ary education. Not the least of these 
pressures is our awareness of the incipient 
conflict between adolc.sccnt and adult 
values, with the resultant loss in educa- 
tional efficiency. Secondary school teach- 
ers have a unique opportunity to work 
with eager and vulnerable youth, though 
to achieve acceptance by youth and thus 
influence them toward maturity is no 
easy task. Propo.sals for changes in the 
secondary school in recent years have 
been received with great interest. It is 
likely that the junior and senior high 
schools of the future will be rather dif- 
ferent from those any of you have 
experienced. 
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THE MILLIONS OF' STUDENTS AND 
THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS WORK- 
ING TOGETHER THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND CONSTITUTE TOGETHER A 
TREMENDOUS OPERATION. .THE PAT- 
TERN OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES IS UNIQUE AND HAS DEVEL- 
OPED THROUGH THE DECADES 
FROM THE SIMPLE BEGINNINGS OF 
COLONIAL TIMES. PROGRESS HAS 
TAKEN PLACE IN ADMINISTRATION 
CURRICULUM AND SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING DESIGN. THE MODERN BOARD 
OF EDUCATION DELIBERATES AND 
DECIDES EDUCATIONAL POLICY FOR 
STUDENTS IN KINDERGARTEN TO 
OLDSTERS IN ADULT EDUCATION 
CLASSES. 
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WHAT IS A SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


American 

Organiza~ 

tionai 

Patterns for 
Education 

It is dangerous to generalize about the 
American school system: for every gen- 
eralization there will be numerous excep- 
tions. What is typical practice or organ- 
ization for one part of the country may 
f)e unknown elsewhere. Laws and policies 
found in one state may be completely 
missing in a neighboring state. 

The American school system is made 
up of 37,153 different school districts, 
. each governed by its own school board. 
A district can be 2 square miles or 17,000 
square miles. Hawaii has only 1 school 
district, whereas Nebraska has 3569. 
Some districts serve as few as ten stu- 
dents; others, nearly a million. One is 
entitled to ask if there really is a “sys- 
tem” in the American school system. 


The American school system, as al- 
ready noted, is made up of thousands of 
school districts. The Constitution gives 
to the states jurisdiction over public 
education; school districts are therefore 
products of state legislation, and they 
reflect different state policies. The pop- 
ulation of a state or of an area within a 
state bears little relationship to the num- 
ber of districts that it may have. The 
school district may be a township dis- 
trict, a county unit district, a consoli- 
dated district, an independent city school 
district, a town school district, or a 
supervisory unit district. This sounds 
very confusing, and it is. Despite the 
differences in terminology, however, 
school districts have some common char- 
acteristics which make it possible to gen- 
eralize somewhat about the “American 
school system.” 

The large number of school districts 
found in some areas of the United States 
has been viewed with alarm by many 
observers. To have so many administra- 
tive units is obviously expensive. Small 
districts serving few children cannot 
afford the many services that a modem 
educational program requires. In recent 
years there has been a significant move- 
ment toward the consolidation of school 
districts, particularly in rural areas. The 
number of one-room, one-teacher schools 
has been reduced substantially. In 1917, 
for example, there were 196,037 one- 
teacher schools; in 1959 there were 23,- 
695. This very dramatic decline coin- 
cides with a parallel decline in the total 
number of school districts.^ For example, 
during the fifteen-year period after 
World War II, the number of school 

1 “Little Red School house,” NEA Research 
Bulletiny 38 (No. 1): 3-10 (February 1960). 
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districts was reduced by more than half.^ 

The school district is basically an 
administrative unit. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide for the raising and disbursing of 
money to build schools and maintain 
them, hire teachers, provide supplies for 
instruction, maintain school busses, and 
enforce school attendance laws. As a 
unit of government, the school district 
is a distinct entity. The boundaries of a 
school district may have little or no re- 
lation to the boundaries of other political 
units, sometimes extending beyond a 
town’s limits, taking in parts of a county, 
or overlapping other civil jurisdictions. 

The organization of the school district 
is further complicated by the fact that 
in many states there are in effect three 
administrative units, one piled on top 
of the other. At the bottom is the local 
school district. Next comes a county 
school district, which has some admin- 
istrative jurisdiction over all the districts 
within that area. Finally, over all, is the 
state department of education, which 
works with both county and local units. 
In some areas, as in New England, several ‘ 
rural districts which do not have enough 
resources to provide all the services 
needed, join forces to make up a “super- 
visory unit” which may or may not be 
contiguous with any other political unit. 

While this lack of uniformity across 
the nation regarding what is a school 
district may seem baffling and, in a sense, 
unnecessary, whatever form is traditional 
in a given state makes good sense to its 
own residents. The functions of educa- 
tion may be well or poorly carried out, 
regardless of the way in which the dis- 

2 Eldgar L. Morphet, Roe L. Johns, and 
Theodore Reller, Educational Adtninistration: 
Concepts, Practices, and Issues (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), Chap. 10. 


trict is established. Once a political or- 
ganization is written into law and has 
gained acceptance by generations of use, 
change is difficult. Some archaic methods 
of administering school districts have 
been abandoned, and others wither 
through disuse, but the process of evolu- 
tion toward efficient and democratic 
school district administration has been 
a slow one. 

In Ciilifornia, for instance, the lack of 
economy as well as the limited educa- 
tional program found in many small 
school districts have been tlic focus of 
many attempts at change. School dis- 
tricts can vote to merge with other dis- 
tricts and thus become larger or become 
part of a unified program. But many small 
elementary school districts with a one- 
teacher school and a three-man board of 
education do not wish to vote themselves 
out of existence. The local board mem- 
bers have pride of status and influence. 
The people like their own school, small 
as it may be. Often they do not relish 
having their youngsters travel longer 
distances even if the proposed new school 
promises better educational opportuni- 
ties Thus many small uneconomic and 
educationally limited units still remain 
because of the tenacity people have for 
their own local institutions. 

Yet the inefficiency of smaller units 
has been recognized in many areas. A 
most dramatic example is that of Mis- 
sissippi, which, in twenty-eight years, 
moved from a state total of 5560 districts 
to 51. Eight other states have eliminated 
80 percent or more of their school dis- 
tricts: Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Nevada, 
New York, South Carolina, Texas, and 
West Virginia. Today the average school 
district enrolls 900 students as against 
the average of 200 reported in 1931- 
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1932.® Thus, despite the lingering nos- 
talgia for the small local school, the move- 
ment is toward larger units, more effi- 
ciently administered and providing more 
services and facilities for all children. 

Schools in this country belong in a 
very real way to the people. Schools arc 
conservative institutions, and people 
agree to changes in their institutions with 
much reluctance. They may disregard 
objective and rational arguments for 
innovations and demonstrable iinprov^'- 
ments. Thus does democracy work. The 
schools the people want may be excel- 
lent, or they may be inadequate. Should 
we limit the power of the people to seek 
the education for their children that they 
wish? If one believes in the ultimate 
greater wisdom of the common man as 
being able to choose among alternatives, 
then, of course, one has to agree that the 
control of education by the voting citi- 
zens of a community is a good thing. Tht 
issue then becomes one of helping to 
educate the public to want what is best, 
not only for themselves as individuals, 
but for the nation at large. T'his respon- 
sibility rests heavily upon educators and 
upon members of the lay public who 
have local as well as national interests 
at heart. 


NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 

When we talk about the American 
school system wc are talking usually 
about the public schools. In 1960-1961, 
82.7 percent of the population aged five 
to seventeen years were in public schools.^ 

^NEA Research Bnlletuiy 38:15 (Fcbniary 

1960) . 

"^NEA Research Bulletiny 39:26 (February 

1961) . 


Of those not in public schools, some had 
dropped out of school at age fifteen or 
sixteen. But the others were in private or 
church-related (parochial) schools. The 
significance of these nonpublic schools 
varies with the locality. In some states, 
such as Rhode Island, there may be areas 
where more children arc enrolled in 
parochial schools than in public schools. 
In other states, notably on the eastern 
scabord, private schools which are not 
church-related have a substantial enroll- 
ment, though far below that of the 
parochial school systems. • 

A doctrine fundamental to American 
democracy is the separation of church 
and state as spelled out in the First 
Amendment to the Constitution: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; . . .” Yet the 
'Fenth Amendment states: “Hie powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” Under this 
amendment, the courts h:ive clearly up- 
held the jurisdiction of the states over 
educational matters. However, although 
a state can compel students to attend 
sch()ol, it cannot compel them to attend 
any particular kind of school, public, 
private, or parochial. A nonsectarian 
school system is, by implication, sup- 
ported by law, even though the right 
to maintain private and parochial schools 
is guaranteed in the same manner. 

The problem of supervision of private 
and parochial schools thus becomes one 
of the “gray” areas in education. While 
most states have delegated to state 
boards of education or to local school 
authorities some limited supervision of 
these schools so that their standards will 
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be comparable to those in public schools, 
enforcement is difficult and often non- 
existent.® 

Some states require nonpublic schools 
to register with the local school boards. 
Others will not approve fulfillment of 
the compulsory school law if children 
attend schools that are below standards 
that have been set by the state. Some 
places prescribe the length of the school 
term and the curriculum the schools shall 
follow, although without interfering with 
the religious aspects of the curriculum. 
The certifying of teachers in some non- 
public schools is another way the state 
can set standards for nonpublic schools. 
Although the state may struggle to 
achieve adequate education for all chil- 
dren, the separation of church and state 
makes it hard for state agents to be sure 
of their ground. Regulation in the area 
of religion is fraught with emotional 
overtones that can cause difficult prob- 
lems. 

The differences between the public and 
nonpublic schools arc, however, usually 
less marked than their similarities. Similar' 
courses of study arc to be found, since 
students can and often do readily transfer 
from a public to a nonpublic school and 
back again. These schools send their 
graduates on to many of the same colleges 
and universities and thus are bound to 
prepare their students for similar entrance 
examinations and course requirements. 
Furthermore, the accrediting yardstick 
for secondary schools is the same, 
whether the school is public or not. It is 
of the utmost importance that a high 
school be accredited; if it is not, its grad- 
uates will have a difficult time getting into 
a reputable college or university. Thus 

® “The State and Sectarian Education,” NEA 
Research Bulletin, 19:208-212 (December 1956). 


the process of accreditation tends to 
work toward uniformity at the second- 
ary level. One is not surprised, therefore, 
to find uniformity at the elementary 
school grades, since these children must 
move successfully into the higher grades. 

The differences that are to be noted 
are, however, of interest. In parochial 
schools, as one would expect, the empha- 
sis on religious education is apparent 
throughout much of the curriculum. 
Special editions of standard textbooks are 
available to Catholic schools in which the 
examples and references are to religious 
institutions and persons. Some items 
found in public school education are 
missing from parochial schools, particu- 
larly those items which arc counter to the 
religious beliefs of the sponsoring church. 
In nearly 50 percent of Catholic parochial 
schools the students wear uniforms, as 
against no such practice in the public 
schools.® The parochial school teacher 
rarely participates in community activ- 
ities and there are few deliberate efforts 
to get parents into the school to discuss 
their children’s progress.'^ The Catholic 
school does not often indulge in such 
“frills” of education as field trips, and 
,many typical public school social activ- 
ities are discouraged. Discipline is apt to 
be quite strict. Few of the parochial ele- 
mentary schools have a full-time princi- 
pal, since most of them teach as well as 
administer their schools. The faculties of 
Catholic parochial schools are predomi- 
nantly members of religious orders, al- 
though approximately one fourth are lay 
teachers. Most of the teachers have them- 
. selves been educated in parochial schools. 
There are many more elementary paro- 

« Joseph H. Fichter, Parochial School: A So- 
ciological StJtdy (Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre 
Dame University Press, 1958), p. 470. 

7 Ibia. 
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chial schools than there are secondary 
schools.® 

Although the largest parochial school 
system is that operated by the Catholic 
Church, other religious groups also have 
parochial schools: Lutherans, Episcopa- 
lians, Seventh-Day Adventists, Quakers, 
Jews, Ethical Culturists, Baptists, and so 
forth. In 1960 there were approximately 
one million students in non-Catholic 
church-related schools.® 

Private schools, usually day schools at 
the elementary level, and boarding schools 
at the secondary level, are usually non- 
profit ventures, although a number are 
run for profit. Usually the higher the 
caliber of the school the more apt it is to 
be a non-profit enterprise supervised by 
a lay board of trustees and endowed by 
wealthy benefactors, A4any of these pri- 
vate schools cater to the wealthy since 
they charge tuitions of varying amounts. 
Some of the very exclusive private pre- 
paratory schools, such as Phillips Exeter, 
Groton, Mcrcersbiirg, and Andover, are 
felt to be as essential in the education of 
the socially elite as the later college edu- 
cation at the “right” Ivy League college. 
'Ehc program in many of these schools is 
very similar to that of the public schools, 
though typically classes are smaller and, 
with few exceptions, there is little experi- 
mentation with school practices. A few 
private schools, such as the Putney School 
in Vermont and the Verde Valley School 
in Arizona, have tried out some marked 
departures in school content and meth- 
ods.^® Of course, there can also be such 

^lbid.y p. 454. 

® Peter H. and Alice S. Rossi, “Some Effects 
of Parochial School Education in America,** 
Daedalus, 90 (No. 2): 301 (Spring 1961). 

K. Patterson, High Schools for a Free 
Society (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1959), pp. 51-59. 


wildly experimental schools as the one 
reported in Time (November 10, 1961) 
in which there are no rules, students al- 
legedly learn when and as they wish, or 
not at all, and only the parents who send 
the children and the persons who pay the 
deficit on the school’s budget are really 
concerned. 

Thus to talk about the American school 
system is to speak of a bewildering as- 
sortment of different kinds of schools. 
In many respects schools across the coun- 
try may appear to be very different. Cer- 
tainly a parochial or a private school may 
seem quite different from a typical public 
school. Yet the differences do not pre- 
clude the fact that there are fundamental 
similarities. A basic commitment to an 
American democratic society is found in 
all these classrooms. From them emerge 
students educated by different approaches, 
yet usually able to w'ork toward similar 
social ends. For this reason, as we note 
the behavior of the products of this very 
mixed school system, many observers do 
not have serious qualms about the lack of 
national control over education. Yet there 
arc many problems created by this intense 
localism, and we shall explore these later. 

THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER 

The school district is the basic unit of 
school administration. Dotting the coun- 
tryside of a rural district or spread 
throughout the streets and boulevards of 
the city are the many schools that make 
up one school district. There are elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, junior colleges, special 
schools. The school sequence is divided 
into grades, and these in turn are put 
together in a given school building. The 
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typical pattern in the largest number of 
school districts is a six-year elementary 
school, a junior high school of three 
years, and a three-year senior high school. 
This organizational pattern is called the 
6-3-3 pl^n. 

The usual pattern found in the school 
systems of America in 1920 was an eight- 
year elementary school and a four-year 
high school. Since that time there have 
been important changes in school organi- 
zation, most notably the acceptance of 
a six-year elementary school and the jun- 
ior high school as a school unit. In fact, 
between 1952 and 1959 there were more 
junior high schools opened than any other 
single kind of school. By 1959, 82 percent 
of all school children were in school dis- 
tricts having a junior and a senior high 
school.” 

The chart that follows is a helpful rep- 
re.senration of the total structure of edu- 
cation-nursery school through the high- 
est levels of post doctoral study. One of 
the a.spccts of the educational ladder that 
this chart demonstrates very clearly is 
that in only one stage arc all children gen- 
erally in the same kind of school. The 
ages six through eleven are shown as the 
only part of the structure that is com- 
pletely undivided as to kind of school- 
all go to an elanentary school. All other 
levels show two or more different kinds 
of organization. It is suggested that the 
options and variations offered students 
as they leave one level for the next is a 
subject worthy of some discussion by a 
class of prospective teachers. The options 
facing high school graduates in particular 
can be crucial and significant for them 
and, in terms of the strength and vigor of 

^^NEA Research Bulletin, 39:47-50 (May 
1961). 


a nation, have extremely important social 
implications.*^ 

In a later chapter the historical roots 
of the graded school idea will be ex- 
plored, and it is a fascinating story. As 
we look at the current organizational pic- 
ture the question immediately can be 
raised: Is this a good way to organize 
schools? As a matter of fact, there is little 
but hunch and opinion to guide one. Re- 
search cannot as yet tell us which kind of 
school organization is best for what kinds 
of children to serve what ends. We can 
only observe children in different school 
settings, note how effective and adequate 
each appears to be, and draw inferences re- 
garding what kind of school seems best to 
serve current student needs. Certainly we 
would agree that as times change, school 
structures too must change. Undoubtedly, 
changing needs influenced the recent pop- 
ularity of the junior high school. Boys 
and girls mature earlier, it seems, both 
physically and socially; and many arc 
ready for educational fares which are 
more mature and sophisticated than ear- 
lier junior high school programs pro- 
vided. In very recent years there has been 
some evidence that senior high school 
youth can benefit from programs which 
arc more academic in nature, permitring 
more independent study and reaching 
more complex levels of inquiry. Provid- 
ing school programs for younger chil- 
dren, too, seems to be a significant trend 
in school organization. Nursery schools 
and kindergartens are enrolling an in- 
creasing number of children. Although 
few public nursery schools are in opera- 

12 U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Progress vn 
Public Education in the United States of 
America, 1960-61 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961, p. 1. 
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tion, a large number of private and coop- 
erative nurseries are to be found. Kinder- 
gartens have become better established 
and now over half of all five-year-olds are 
enrolled in public kindergartens. 

Yet there is dissatisfaction with many 
aspects of school organization. It has been 
noted that the junior high school, for 
instance, may tend to ape the senior high 
school with its interscholastic athletics, 
marching bands, formal dances, even se- 
cret sororities and fraternities. “The stu- 
dents are too young for these kinds of 
activities,” say some critics of the junior 
high school; “it would be better to have 
the old eight-year elementary school 
which would keep boys and girls 
younger.” “It is not possible,” counter 
other educators, “because children tend 
to grow up whether we permit it or not.” 
What we should do is examine and mod- 
ify the nature of the program offered, 
continuously making sure that it is suit- 
able for the early adolescent, and not a 
dilution of the senior high school pro- 
gram that will follow. 

The history of education is replete' 
with examples of experiments and changes 
in the organization of schools. Often 
promising new departures began well but 
languished and were abandoned later. 
Probably one reason for tliis is that insti- 
tutional patterns are complex and inter- 
related. If one part is changed without 
considering the relationships that may be 
disturbed, failure may be inevitable. This 
is stated well by the authors of a recent 
book concerning new ways of organizing 
elementary schools for more effective 
learning: 

School organization is only one of sev- 
eral major aspects of education, all of 
which must be kept in balance. To change 
structure alone may be to create a structure 


that will now be out of step with every- 
thing with which it should be coordinated. 
In proposing something new, we must rec- 
ognize both the relation of aoy proposal to 
its educational era and the functions new 
structures must, therefore, serve. If we arc 
successful in maintaining perspective, we 
will not seek in change a convenient pana- 
cea for all educational ills. The bumpy 
road to educational bettemient is littered 
with the remains of sound educational ideas 
that perished under the burden of impos- 
sible expectations for them.^® 

The school ladder implies some kind of 
progression. The child enters the first 
grade, the lowest rung, and moves up- 
ward grade by grade and year by year. 
The dividing line between one kind of 
school experience and another, as exem- 
plified by the discussion over what kind 
of junior high school program is best, is 
an area of recurrent discussion. Today 
some elementary schools, for instance, are 
introducing some kinds of departmentali- 
zation, such as is found in the junior 
high school, for the upper elementary 
grades. At what points in a child’s devel- 
opment is he ready for different kinds 
of school experiences? Are all children 
ready at just about the same chronolog- 
ical age? If not, how can we tell which 
-child would be ready for what? These 
kinds of questions are best discussed in 
connection with the curriculum of the 
school. Organization is merely a structure 
for achieving learning ends. To discuss it 
in isolation from a deeper consideration 
of the curriculum would be sterile and 
superficial. A later chapter deals with 
the curriculum and its relationship to the 
organizational structure of the school. 

13 John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, 
The Nongraded Elementary School (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1959), 
p. 52. 
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WHO RUNS THE SCHOOLS? 

Ninety-two percent of school boards 
are elected by local citizens. Except for 
local government, there is no comparable 
institution in our country which is so 
directly related to the local community. 
It is interesting to note, of course, that 
there are several states in which the local 
board of education is not elected. Acci- 
dents of history alone can account for 
the difference. ^ permissive is the Amer- 
ican school system that elected and ap- 
pointed school boards can exist side by 
side. In Maryland, for instance, where 
school districts are county-wide, all 
school boards are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, except in one county, where they 
are elected. The same situation existed in 
Virginia until a few years ago, when the 
state legislature changed to an appointive 
basis the one county board of education 
that had hitherto been elected: the Ar- 
lington board had moved faster than the 
state leaders thought desirable in imple- 
menting the desegregation decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

School boards are typically composed 
of from three to five members, though 
seven-man boards are also common. The 
qualifications for school board member- 
ship are, in most instances, those of the 
general electorate. Only in a few instances 
does a state make any provision for edu- 
cational attainment on the part of school 
board members, and then in the most gen- 
eral terms. 

Kentucky requires a minimum of an 
eighth-grade education or its equivalent. 
Of the eleven other states which make 
some mention of educational qualifica- 
tions, such qualifications that are men- 
tioned include being able to read and 
write, having a practical education, and 


having a fair elementary education. In 
Maryland, school board members are to 
be appointed “solely because of their 
character and fimess,” and in North Caro- 
lina the statutes read: “No person shall 
be eligible as a member of a county or 
city board of education who is not 
proven to be a man of intelligence, of 
good moral character, of good business 
qualifications, and known to be in favor 
of public education.”^^ 

Few board members receive any pay 
for serving, although many receive ex- 
penses. The school board member must 
be a public-spirited individual indeed, 
since his office is time-consuming, repays 
him in no monetary terms, and often .sub- 
jects him to community pressure and crit- 
icism. 

The people who make up school boards 
come, typically, from the middle- and 
upper-class levels of communities. Most 
board members have more than the aver- 
age education of the population at large. 
A study in 1937 indicated that school 
boards were made up of professional and 
business men or their wives in towns and 
cities, and of upper-income farmers in 
rural areas.^® Studies since then corrob- 
orate these facts: the community persons 
most active in decision making regarding 
the schools represent the higher socio- 
economic levels of the population, par- 
ticularly the professional and business 
groups. Working-class groups are under- 

Morrill M. Hall, Provisions Governing 
Membership on Local Boards of Edttcation 
(Washington, D.C.; U.S. Office of EUIucation, 
Bulletin No. 13, 19S7), pp. 17-18. 

IS George S. Counts, “The Social (Composi- 
tion of School Boards,” University of Chicago 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
33 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937). 
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represented, as are minority groups. 
Women make up between 10 and 15 per- 
cent of school board membership. 

In any “representative” government 
there must always be a question of whom 
the elected official “represents.” A school 
board member must, by the nature of his 
position, represent the needs of all the 
people and their children in his commu- 
nity. Yet there may be an understand- 
able conflict between what some groups 
in a community may want and what the 
school board member deems desirable. 
One school board, for instance, in a semi- 
rural area, is predominantly made up of 
well-to-do farmers. I'heir values and the 
decisions they make about the school are 
significant: 

Although farmers represent only about 
one-third of the population, a heavy em- 
phasis in the school curriculum is placed 
on home economics and agriculture train- 
ing. Between 1945 and 1951, 21 out of a 
total of 57 male graduates took the agri- 
cultural course, yet only 4 of the 21 en- 
gaged in farming in 1951. The major op- 
portunities for the school’s graduates lie ‘ 
in industry, business and college. The busi- 
ness course, a relatively recent addition 
taught by one person . . . represents a con- 
cession to businessmen. The industrial arts 
program consists of a mechanics course 
which is geared to tractor and automobile 
repairs. ... As a consequence most gradu- 
ates must take unskilled jobs since regional 
industries do not hire them as apprentices. 
The college preparatory course, the other 
major offering, meets minimum state re- 
quirements and on the whole qualifies stu- 
dents for admission to state teachers col- 
leges, where three or four go each year. 
Agricultural training is overemphasized and 
perpetuates a tradition of what has largely 
become useless training.^^ 

Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Benstnan, 
Small Town in Mass Society (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1958), p. 179. 


A similar situation can and does, of 
course, exist in urban areas where chil- 
dren in slum schools are gi\t,en essentially 
the same curriculum as children in mid- 
dle-class neighborhoods, with the result 
that the already educationally deprived 
slum child may find little in the school 
that helps him deal with his immediate 
world. 

A careful study of children in such 
slum schools concludes with the comment 
that the “orientation of our schools at 
present is almost entirely toward middle 
class values and ways of life, which have 
no concrete meaning for the lower-class 
child.”^^ 

Tlie question, then, of which public 
the school board serves is one needing 
careful appraisal. It is not a question easily 
answered. Since middle-class values are 
those accepted by the majority of Amer- 
icans, it is doubtful if the school, in any 
way, could fail to approve of such values. 
The problem, however, actually is less 
one of which values are approved, but is, 
rather, how a school system can best go 
about bringing all children into an aware- 
ness of the culture in which they live. If 
the school punishes a child for adhering 
Nto alien values, the child will resist edu- 
cation; if the school accepts children as 
they come and tries to work with them 
from this starting point, critics may feel 
that the schools are not upholding tradi- 
tional virtues. 

The problem goes deeper, of course. If 
there is a labor dispute currently upset- 
ting a community, can the school present 
fairly the sides of both management and 

17 Manin Deutsch, Minority Group and Class 
Status as Related to Social and Personality Fac- 
tors in Scholastic Achievement (Monograph 
No. 2, Society for Applied Anthropology; 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University, 1960). 
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labor? Are there places where a fair dis- 
cussion of public versus private power 
is impossible? In Levittown, New York, 
the community was deeply divided over 
the use in schools of a cantata, “The 
Lonesome Train.” Some school patrons 
and school board members considered 
this material subversive. Others felt 
strongly that it was artistic, educational 
material. The issue was fought on many 
fronts and influenced a hotly contested 
school board election.^^ 

Or the school board may face an issue 
that is very far removed indeed from any 
kind of political overtones, as in the situ- 
ation reported by William Whyte in The 
Organization Man: 

There is always a controversy of some 
kind going on [in Park ForescJ over the 
clciiicntary schools, but it is more on 
administration and taxes than matters 
scholastic. 

A notable fracas was over the schools’ 
use of tests to screen kindergarten appli- 
cants. Parents whose children flunked were 
outraged, and when Superintendent Smith’s 
contract came up for renewal in early 1956 
many parents were on hand to protest. The 
board voted to retain Smith but the pro- 
ceedings were unusually acrimonious— even 
for Park I'orcst. From the Park Forest 
Reporter, February 2: “An unruly crowd 
of nearly 180 jammed the Sauk Trail multi- 
purpose room to hear the verdict . . . rules 
of order were violated left and right as 
spectators voiced opinions . . . | board 
member] Glassner’s prepared speech was 
two-pronged and included a tabulated 
‘score’ of Smith’s administrative successes 
and failures . . . even more bitter was his 
indictment of his fellow board members 
during which he accused former President 
Albcrtz of breach of faith . . . Joseph 

Joseph F. Maloney, ''The Lonesome Train'^ 
in Levitto'wn (Cases in Public Administration 
and Policy Formation, No. 39; University: 
University of Alabama Press, 1958). 


Egan’s immediate criticism was of the 
‘betrayal’ of private conversations held 
with members of the board and employees 
of the school district.”^® 

The task the school board faces of de- 
termining policy for America’s schools is 
thus made infinitely more difficult be- 
cause of the divergence among Americans 
regarding many facets of life and educa- 
tion. As one school board member said, 
“Educators are the only professional peo- 
ple who have to take the public seri- 
ously.” And the school board, as repre- 
sentative of that public, is often buffeted 
and pressured by differing groups. Be- 
cause school comes so close to home to 
anyone with a child in a classroom, and 
because there are so many who feel them- 
selves the guardians of America’s future, 
school issues are often passionately de- 
bated at the local, state, and national level. 


HOW A SCHOOL 
BOARD WORKS 

The school board may seem to be a 
remote policy-making group as far as 
most teachers arc concerned, but school 
board elections arc usually of intense in- 
terest to them. A change of personnel on 
the board may mc:.n a change of policy 
or program. Often, when elections are 
heated and fought out on the basis of 
vital issues, then teachers as well as other 
citizens are greatly concerned. But the 
average teacher probably will never ap- 
pear at a school board meeting. If he 
teaches in a large school he may never 
meet a school board member. He may 

19 William Whyte, The Organization Man 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1957), 
p. 427. 
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hear a teachers’ meeting addressed by the 
chairman of the board or by some board 
member, but that is probably his closest 
contact with these people who are so 
important to him. 

The larger the school system the more 
remote will the board of education be. 
But in small communities it is probable 
that teachers may become acquainted 
with board members, though even in this 
situation the individual teacher will rarely 
be able to attend a board meeting. Many 
school boards meet during the day; this, 
of course, means that the working teacher 
cannot attend meetings. Nor is the aver- 
age teacher expected to come to board 
meetings. Indeed, school boards would 
be surprised if teachers appeared at their 
meetings. Thus the prospective teacher 
ought to make a special effort to attend 
a board meeting, for he may not soon 
have another opportunity. 

School boards are regulated by state 
statutes. These vary from state to state; 
some local boards have considerable 
power; others are more limited as to their 
area of activity. But in every instance 
school boards make many important and 
crucial decisions about the schools. They 
are typically empowered to prepare a 
budget and to establish the salaries of all 
personnel, select the superintendent of 
schools, determine courses of study, 
choose te.xtbooks, authorize the erection 
of school buildings and the purchase of 
supplies, make rules governing the opera- 
tion of the school system, and work to- 
ward the continued improvement of the 
schools. The larger the school district, 
the more likely is the board to delegate 
many of its powers to school personnel 
while retaining its policy-making func- 
tion. In terms of best practice, the school 
board should act on matters of policy and 
leave the implementation to members of 


the school staff. In small systems it is a 
temptation for the school board to move 
into more direct operation of the schools. 
.\lso, since the school budget is often the 
largest in the local area, decisions of the 
board have a far-reaching effect. 

THE STATE AS EDUCATOR 

The local board of education is a very 
significant feature in the American school 
system. Although the states acquired con- 
trol over education as one of the powers 
not explicitly given to the federal gov- 
ernment, tills power has been delegated to 
these local bodies. In recent years, how- 
ever, there has been a greatly increased 
trend toward more state control. 

State departments of education, like 
any other aspect of the educational scene, 
are as individual as are the states them- 
selves. Some states have strong depart- 
ments of education; some have relatii ely 
weak ones. Some states that do not have 
a state board of education— Illinois, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota, and Wisconsin— have 
an official, usually called the state superin- 
tendent, who is charged with the task of 
supervising the state educational program. 
'But in these states, as well as in all the 
other states, there arc one or more boards 
assigned the task of looking after higher 
education within their respective borders. 
In addition, in the states other than the 
four named above, there is a state board 
which has particular responsibility for 
education below the college level. 

State boards of education are appointed 
by the governor in most states. In a few 
states the legislature appoints them, and 
in five states the state board is elected by 
the people. The state superintendent of 
schools was elected by popular vote in 
twenty-six states, chosen by the state 
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board of education in eighteen states, and 
appointed by the governor in four states. 
These data were for the year 1955.^^ 
Times have changed since then. Now 
there are at least twenty-two states that 
have given their boards of education 
power to appoint the state superintendent 
of schools. The interest in strengthening 
state departments of education is also 
seen in the fact that professional person- 
nel at the state level has increased nearly 
100 percent since 1950. Improved state 
financial support for schools, one of the 
main reasons for the greatly increased in- 
fluence of state departments of education, 
has been a very significant trend in the 
last decade.-^ 

What do state departments of educa- 
tion do? One of the important recent 
activities of state boards has been the at- 
tempt, through changing financial sup- 
port procedures, to strive toward equal- 
izing educational opportunities. Local tax 
bases are often unable to support a qual- 
ity program in education. By using state 
money, the state can help poor districts. 
In addition, state personnel can provide 
expert help in many areas of education, 
particularly those smaller districts which 
cannot afford them. These services are, 
in some states, purely advisory. The state 
board’s personnel work to persuade local 
schools to adopt newer practices or to 
utilize more modern approaches to edu- 
cation. In some states the board may have 
enough authority to make its suggestions 

Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will, The 
State and Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 23; Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 1955). 

U.S. Office of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Progress in 
Public Education in the United States of 
Atnerica, 1960-61 (Wasliington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961), p. 9. 


equivalent to direct orders. It may with- 
hold some state money, for instance, from 
a school system which docs not comply 
with the state standards for class size or 
teacher certification. 

Since state boards vary so much in the 
power they exercise, it would be wise to 
investigate the actual situation in the state 
in which you may be planning to teach. 
Often the individual teacher is unaware 
of the real importance of state board ac- 
tivities as they affect his own job. As a 
professional person, moreover, you ought 
to know how the state board operates in 
your own state and how these activities 
affect the local school. 


ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOLS 

While local school boards are the key 
to much that is unique in the American 
school system, the actual day-to-day op- 
erations of the schools arc in the hands 
of the local chief school administrator 
and his staff. These are the people with 
whom the individual teacher is more apt 
to have contact, and it is they who pro- 
vide the professional educational leadcr- 
sliip for the schools. 

Typically, each school district will 
have a chief administrator who is the 
superintendent of schools. He will be 
appointed by the local school board, 
though in a few places, such as Connecti- 
cut, the state department of education ap- 
points the chief local school officer for 
very small communities. The superintend- 
ent is usually appointed for a period of 
three, four, or five years. As his term of 
office is dependent on the approval of the 
school board, he must, of course, make 
every effort to see to it that this body 
is sympathetic to what he is trying to do 
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with the schools for which he is respon- 
sible. 

The superintendent has the authority 
to hire clerical and service employees and 
he recommends professional personnel to 
the board. In many states a board cannot 
employ a professional person who has not 
been recommended by the superintend- 
ent. He is the one who must look after 
the total school program. By the very 
nature of his position he is one of the 
most vulnerable individuals in the whole 
school situation. Since he does not have 
permanent tenure of office, he must of 
course see to it that what he does is ap- 
proved by the school l)oard. Yet he also 
must do his best to keep his teachers and 
staff satisfied. 

A study of the role of the superintend- 
enev has revealed the many conflicting 
situations forced upon the superintend- 
ent. While the superintendent may, in all 
honesty, choose to select personnel only 
on the basis of professional qualifications, 
local people may feel that their wishes 
should be considered, particularly if they^ 
hold positions of power in the local com- 
munity.^- In the study by Gross and his 
associates it was found that superintend- 
ents reported acute role conflict not only 
in hiring personnel, but in making use of 
their time, in making salary recommenda- 
tions, and in making budget recommen- 
dations. 

There are certainly few positions in 
American education more open to public 
scrutiny. While the superintendent may 
desire to provide the utmost in profes- 
sional educational leadership, he also has 
to satisfy community expectations— two 

f 

22 Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexan- 
der W. McEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the Snperintendency Role 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958;, 
p. 259. 


forces that may have little in common. 
Whatever he does, the superintendent is 
almost bound to be criticized by some 
group or other. His job is t) pically a 
fourteen-hour-a-day one, with innumer- 
able evening and weekend meetings to 
attend. He must be an adroit politician as 
well as an expert in education. Although 
the superintendent is the highest-paid 
official in any school system— and super- 
intendents of the largest school systems in 
America have salaries above that of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education— the job 
is an extremely demanding and insecure 
one. 

“Like it or not,” savs Charles H. Wil- 
son, “the school superintendent is basi- 
cally a politician.”^^ Wilson, a superin- 
tendent of many years’ experience, caus- 
ticallv describes the dilemma into which 
our American school system places the 
individual who is given the greatest re- 
sponsibility for professional leadership. 
What is of great significance to teachers 
as well as the general public is that, de- 
spite the built-in conflict found in his 
position, the school superintendent is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful figure in 
American education. 1 lere one can often 
find the educational statesman. Here, 
where the going is most difficult, arc the 
men who speak with the authority of 
experience. Charged with tremendous re- 
sponsibility, with a job almost beyond 
human abilities, the superintendent is 
nevertheless probably the most significant 
person in shaping educational programs. 
According to Wilson; 

Can we hope for a climate in public edu- 
cation where we can support scholars in 
top echelons of administration? Personally, 
I see little possibility so long as the major 

Charles H. Wilson, “The Superintendent’s 
Many Publics,” Saturday Review, 44:49-51 
(October 21, 1961). 
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support and control of schools lie in 
the hands of local coninuinities. x\s long 
as public education receives its major fi- 
nancial support by direct vote of the citi- 
zens, as long as the major control lies in 
the hands of popularly elected officials, and 
as long as all children arc compelled to 
attend school, skilled political leadership 
will be required of the school executive. 
Any alternative is alien to the American 
mind.24 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S STAFF 

The more complex the schools become, 
the greater the number of specialists that 
must be employed. The superintendent 
of even a moderate-sized school system 
must have a staff of specialists to get all 
the work done. The typical staff, operat- 
ing out of the central office, will include 
such individuals as these: 

School Supervisors 

School supervisors arc instructional 
aides who work with individual teachers 
and groups of teachers to build courses 
of study, select textbooks, and improve 
instructional practices. At the elementary 
level they may be general supervisors, 
helping a teacher in any area, or special- 
ists in reading, art, or the like. At the sec- 
ondary level they arc more apt to be 
specialists in a given subject field. In many 
school systems these people may also be 
called curriculum coordinators or cur- 
riculum consultants. 

Pupil Personnel \¥orkers 

School psychologists, school social 
workers, and home and school visitors arc 
concerned with children in trouble, chil- 
. dren who do not come to school, or chil- 
dren who are having extreme difficulties 
with learning. 

24 Ibid. 


Building and maintenance Personnel 

One of the biggest tasks of school ad- 
ministrators today is keeping up with the 
need for new schools and maintaining 
those in operation. Included in this cate- 
gory are not only professional personnel, 
but custodial workers, gardners, plumb- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, and so on. 

Transportation Personnel 

Operating the school bus fleet requires 
special supervision, as well as auto me- 
chanics and bus drivers. 

I 

Audio-Visual Aids Specialists 

In moderately large school systems a 
central office containing films, filmstrips, 
special equipment, ami supplementary 
books is organized and administered by 
special personnel. 

School Lunch Workers 

By means of surplus foods the federal 
government subsidizes a hot-lunch pro- 
gram for school children. A specially 
trained cafeteria supervisor and staff 
must see that this program functions 
properly; assistants must be hired, trained, 
and supervised. 

Personnel Assistants 

The superintendent will often have an 
assistant who interviews prospective 
teachers and keeps records pertaining to 
professional personnel. There may be ad- 
ditional personnel officers in a large sys- 
tem who keep records on noncertificated 
employees. 

Research Specialists ^ 

Specialists will have charge of the 
school testing program and other kinds 
of research and experimentation in which 
the system may be interested. 
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Special Program Directors 

Experts are needed to direct educa- 
tional programs in several special areas. 
Specialists work with children with 
special learning handicaps such as the 
hard-of-hearing, the blind, the mentally 
retarded, the spastic, and the brain-dam- 
aged. School nurses, doctors, dentists, and 
administrators of special health programs 
are all part of large school systems. In ad- 
dition, adult education programs are often 
found in many schools in a given system, 
whether it be large or small. These pro- 
grams are often supervised by a specialist 
and staff working from the superinten- 
dent’s office. 

The kinds of services that a modern 
system provides arc certainly extensive. 
With each generation new demands are 
made upon the school, with consequent 
addition of new personnel. A few decades 
ago the very idea of a school psycholo- 
gist would have been considered ridicu- 
lous. With the increasing availability of 
automatic data-proces.sing equipment, 
school systems will be able to do a great 
deal more research and also make more 
use of tests and test results, so that we 
can foresee an expansion in this area. If 
the recommendations of Dr. Conant^*® are ' 
taken seriously, we can envision a whole 
new era of vocational placement and 
training, employment follow-up, and 
other additional help provided the out-of- 
school adolescent. 

PAYING FOR THE SCHOOLS 

Whatever program a school may have 
costs money. Where is the money to 

25 James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New 
York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1961). 


come from? In recent years, when every- 
thing seems to cost more, the costs of 
education, too, have increased enor- 
mously. Teachers’ salaries m urban areas, 
for instance, have increased 191.5 percent 
between 1940-1941 and 1960-1961.2“ 
School construction costs, maintenance 
costs, salaries for administrative and su- 
pervisory personnel, costs of instructional 
materials— all these, too, are more expen- 
sive. And costs continue to rise. 

In the last twenty years, total expend- 
itures for the schools of our nation have 
greatly increased. In 1939-1940 we spent 
about $2V3 billion on education; in 1959- 
1960 the total was over $15*/2 billion. 
Another way of looking at our expend- 
iture for education is to consider this in 
tenns of national income. Over a decade 
ago, in 1949-1950, we spent only 4.04 
percent of the national income on educa- 
tion; ten years later the figure had risen 
to 6.16 percent of the national income, 
which is a 50 percent increase, as against 
an increase of 84 percent in the total na- 
tional income itself during the same ten- 
year period. When considered in terms 
of population, the increase is also star- 
tling; in 1949-1950 the amount spent for 
education amounted to $59 per capita; in 
1959-1960 this had risen to $136 per 
capita.^’’ 

These figures point to a willingness on 
the part of the American people to in- 
crease their support of education by sig- 
nificant amounts. The question that faces 
us, of course, is whether the increases are 
sufficient to do the job needed and de- 

2«N£/4 Research Bulletin, 39:70 (October 
1961). 

2T U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Progress in 
Public Education in the United States of 
America, 1960-61 (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961), pp. 23-24. 
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sired. For every increase in support, the 
figures come pouring in to indicate an 
ever- widening gap between what is avail- 
able in terms of financial support for the 
schools and what is needed to give every 
child a quality program. To attract top 
talent to education, salaries must contin- 
ually increase. To build schools to meet 
a growing population means a stepped- 
up program of school construction. With 
each passing- year there is an increase in 
the kinds of instructional aids and services 
deemed essential for good education for 
all. 

The costs of education become more 
specific when we talk in terms of the 
individual child. Adding everything spent 
on schools together and dividing by the 
total number of children in the public 
school educational program, wc come 
to a national figure for 1959-1960 of $476 
spent per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance.®” Although this is the average for 
the nation, states vary considerably. At 
the top of the scale is New York State, 
which spent $726 per student in 1959- 
1960. At the bottom of the scale was 
South Carolina, which spent $247 per 
student.®* 

These wide variations between states 
may raise some questions in your mind as 
to what kind of education is provided by 
states spending more than $700 per stu- 
dent and those spending a little less that 
$250. Can they be compared? Are the 
differences between the educational pro- 
grams as great as the monetary differences 
may seem to imply? 

Not only are there these vast differ- 
ences among states, but even within a 
state the local areas may do a very differ- 

as/fod., p. 24. 

**“The Case for Federal Support of Edu- 
cation,” statement by the NEA in support of 
S. 1021 and H.R. 4870, March 1961, p. 6. 


ent job of supporting education. In 1959- 
1960, in Virginia, for instance, on educa- 
tion below the college level, one county 
spent $358 per pupil, whereas another 
spent $38.®” 

There are several questions we might 
raise at this point: Does spending more 
money really produce a commensurate 
increase in the quality of education? 
Where docs the money come from? Who 
decides how much shall be spent? 

It might seem obvious that the more 
money one spends on almost anything, 
the better the quality. This proposition 
has been widely challenged, however, 
when it comes to education. Since the 
major ingredient in the educational proc- 
ess is the teacher, some observers feel 
strongly that acquiring good teachers is 
all that is needed; other school costs are 
indefensible. A contrary view points out 
that getting and keeping good teachers, 
while basic to a good program, is only 
part of what goes into education. The 
many other services mentioned— super- 
vision, materials and supplies, adequate 
buildings, and so on— are also expensive 
and also contribute to a quality educa- 
tional program. A recent careful review 
of research that has attempted to relate 
numerous outcomes of education to the 
expenditures for the schools indicates 
that better education was more apt to 
occur in areas spending large amounts for 
education than in areas spending little 
for it. The research reviewed, however, 
indicated that money was not every- 
thing: more money does not automati- 
cally produce better schools. Where com- 
munities value education, where there is 
agreement as to what consti&tes a good 
education, then the more money spent by 
such communities will bring returns in 

*0 Wuhington Post, November 5, 1961, p. B2. 
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quality.^’ If one doubts this conclusion, it 
might be interesting to obtain cost figures 
from communities which spend different 
amounts on education and then attempt 
to determine which school systems are 
providing the best educational program. 

The large variations in amount spent 
for the schools, and thus in the kind of 
school program available, arise from the 
fact that in most areas local boards of 
education make the major decisions re- 
garding how much money shall be ob- 
tained for the schools. 

Paying for the schools is a matter of 
local decision within limits established by 
each state. Each state establishes minimum 
standards for the schools, but each local 
school district can, if it wants to, provide 
more than the minimum for education. 
By raising taxes a school system can in- 
crease its financial support. 

Thus, as in the case of Virginia, it is 
entirely possible for school districts in 
the same state to differ widely in the 
amount they spend for schools. The de- 
cision ultimately rests with the people. 
If the citizens in one school district agree 
to a tax raise for the schools, then more 
money is available from local sources. 
But the people can also refuse to raise. 
taxes or refuse to approve the issuing of 
school bonds which provide money for 
the schools. A school board can also re- 
fuse to ask the public for additional 
school expenditures, and the voters can 
continue to elect such representatives. In 
the last analysis, then, the support for a 
good or a poor school program rests with 
the voters. 

The most unusual fact about school 
finance is that most school boards are 

Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, Does Better Education Cost More? 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, March 1959). 


fiscally independent of any other political 
unit. That is, they are able to operate as 
taxing units without consulting anyone 
except the next higher unit in the school 
administrative structure. In many states 
the school boards do not need to ask the 
local governmental agency whether or 
not to raise taxes or issue bonds. The lim- 
its upon the local school are usually those 
set by the state. The school budget may 
have to be approved by city councilmen, 
county commissioners, or other govern- 
mental units having budgetary power, 
but the fact that in most places the schools 
are fiscally independent means that mat- 
ters of school finance can be decided by 
the local electorate quite apart from any 
other decisions regarding local taxation. 

Gaining financial support for the 
schools is not easy, even in wealthy areas. 
'There arc few governmental expendi- 
tures which the people can vote upon 
directly, but in most school districts the 
people can indicate their approval or dis- 
approval of increased expenditures for 
the schools. And where will the money 
come from? Out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers and citizens who reside in the 
area. It is hard to ask a person to raise 
his ow n taxes; yet this is exactly what 
must be done in many places in order to 
get enough income to run a satisfactory 
school system. Studying the sources for 
the support of the schools will help you 
understand this paradox. 

The largest percentage of tax support 
for the schools comes from the local 
property tax. A property tax is a direct 
tax, very easily understood by the tax- 
payer when he gets his bill. In 1959 this 
bill amounted to J 130 per capita in Cali- 
fornia, $133 in Massachusetts— to name 
two of the top states. In other states this 
tax amounts to as much as $6 per $100 
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of personal income— quite a large slice.®- 
And the average voter is understandably 
reluctant to vote to raise his own tax bill. 
In fact, studies of school elections con- 
cerned with school financing show that, 
in small- and medium-sized districts, the 
smaller the school vote the more likely 
the measure is to be approved. In other- 
words, the more voters who turn out, 
the less likely it is that possible tax in- 
creases will be approved. Every additional 
increment of voter turnout produces more 
“no” votes. And the greater the amount 
of money paid locally for schools, the 
larger the voter interest in these elections, 
with relatively poor success for the sup- 
port of the school budget.®® 

In recent years schools have resorted 
increasingly to the device of issuing 
school bonds to finance their programs. 
A bond is a promissory note for the re- 
payment of money borrowed. The school 
district agrees to repay the person who 
bought the bond (and thus contiibutcd 
a sum to the school) within a stated 
period, with interest during that period 
for the use of the money. In order to 
obtain funds a school district must lose 
a certain percentage of this money in the 
form of interest. Yet, lacking adeejuate 
income from taxes, a school system often 
has no other resources, and evcntuallv 
must repay the borrowed money in full. 
Bond issues are simply a device for tak- 
ing care of large immediate needs but 
spreading the cost over a long period. 
When we buy a home on a mortgage 

3ii“ rhc Case for Federal Support of Edu- 
cation,” op, cit., p. 6. 

33 Richard F. Carter and William G. Savard, 
Influence of Voter Turnout on School Bond 
and Tax Elections (Cooperative Research Mon- 
ograph No. 5, Office of pAlucation, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, F.ducation and Welfare; 
Washington, D.C.: 1961). 


plan or a car on a time-payment arrange- 
ment we are financing our purchases in 
a similar way. 

Like the financing of any major gov- 
ernmental service, school finance is a 
complicated and intricate problem. As 
a teacher you will doubtless be involved 
in discussions of school-bond elections or 
increases in taxes for the sch(K)ls, as well 
as other questions. Your salary and the 
conditions under which you teach will 
be in large part determined by public 
approval of increased taxation in one 
form or another. In one city, for instance, 
a salary raise had been guaranteed the 
teachers. However, at the same time, a 
school election called for the purpose of 
increasing the tax rate had not passed, so 
expected new revenue was not av’^ailable. 
The board of education had the tough 
problem of deciding whether to go back 
on its promise of raising salaries or to 
cut out some school services. It decided 
to do the latter. As a result, the teachers 
were better paid, but they had to ask 
students to provide ever)' piece of needed 
material and equipment, even including 
toilet paper for the lavatories. 

It seems that a relatively prosperous 
America should be able to afford all the 
money needed for education. Certainly 
our country can alTord it if we decide 
not to put the money into something 
else. It is part of the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to help today’s students, who will 
be voting citizens shortly, to understand 
the significance and importance of schools 
that are adequately financed. Probably 
the best arguments for such schools are 
well-educated children, who, when they 
are parents, will understand and want an 
education of the same quality for their 
owm children. The job we do today with 
students will be reflected in the decisions 
they make later as voters. 
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FINANCING EDUCATION IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

It is interesting to note, in the area of 
school finance, that the way we do things 
in the United States is unique. Most other 
countries finance their schools through 
their national budget. Local groups have 
no say in how much will or will not be 
spent on schools; these decisions are 
made at the national level. A citizen who 
desires better schooling for his young- 
sters has only two recourses: to appeal 
to his parliamentary representative or to 
send his children to a private school. 
There may be distinct disadvantages in 
the American system of local control 
and local financing, but there are also 
some advantages. If as a parent you are 
dissatisfied with the quality of the edu- 
cation your child is receiving, there are 
two possibilities open to you: you can 
move into a school district that provides 
the kind of education you insist on, or 
you can help to organize local pre.ssure 
for increased support for such a program. 

Another significant contrast between 
our educational system and those found 
in other countries is the relative amount 
of the national budget spent for educa- 
tion. We spend relatively little, as has' 
been pointed out. In 1959, for instance, 
it was estimated that between 10 and 15 
percent of the total national income in 
Russia was spent on education. In many 
of the newly emerging countries, as 
much as one third of the national budget 
may go for educational efforts. True, 
such countries are trying to catch up 
with the others, after centuries of neglect, 
in as short a time as possible. In some 
of these there was virtually no general 
education for anyone until relatively 
recent years, and even today many can- 
not find qualified teachers nor bxiild 


enough schools to provide even the most 
meager education for their illiterate pop- 
ulation. America is thus in a fortunate 
position. Yet as we read The record, we 
can ask if a country as rich as ours is 
really doing all it can to pay for the edu- 
cation its people want. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

In terms of amount of money spent, 
the cost of education has risen with each 
decade. How can we meet the problem 
of rising costs and local inequalities in 
ability or interest in supporting the 
schools? Many proposals arc made each 
year for meeting the financial problems 
of the public schools. Among the most 
heatedly debated are those that call for 
some kind of federal aid to public edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, the federal 
government already provides for some 
support for education. 

Federal interest in education is evident 
in the Northwest Ordinance of 1785, a 
radical document which set aside lands 
in each developing area for the use of 
schools. Large grants of land were given 
to support universities and colleges in the 
new territories, and many states were also 
given the right to use for the support of 
education the funds derived from the 
leasing of federal lands within their bor- 
ders. In addition, many other federal 
programs for education have developed 
over the years. Did you take a shop or a 
home economics course in liigh school? 
Federal funds have helped support such 
programs. As noted earlier, the school 
lunch program, utilizing surplus prod- 
ucts, is another federal program. During 
World War II the federal government 
helped establish nursery schools and day- 
care centers so that women could work 
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in needed defense jobs. The GI bill, giv- 
ing the veteran an opportunity to con- 
tinue his education interrupted by war 
service, could not have been successful 
without extensive federal expenditures. 
The U.S. Office of Education is sup- 
ported by federal funds and provides 
many kinds of services to education: 
research studies, consultant help, publica- 
tion of statistics, and so forth. The federal 
government' runs schools for overseas 
dependents of service personnel in many 
parts of the world and also supports 
schools in territories governed by the 
United States. Obviously, the federal 
government is already in the business of 
education. Many observers believe that 
the federal government needs to do a 
great deal more. The arguments on cither 
side arc quite persuasive. The arguments 
for federal aid are, briefly, these: 

1. The task of education is too great 
for any locality to undertake in its 
entirety, particularly since local tax 
sources are limited. 

2. Only on the national level can in- 
equalities in education be removed. 
Since Americans arc so mobile, poor 
education in one area affects prog- 
ress in another and thus becomes a 
national concern, 

3. If the federal government can sup- 
port massive road development and 
general social welfare programs, it 
is certainly appropriate for the 
government to support education, 
which is even more basic to national 
progress. 

The arguments against: 

1. Where federal money is used, fed- 
eral control will follow, and thus 
local initiative and local programs 
will be tied to federal directives. 


2. It is not fair to have wealthy states, 
in effect, pay for the education of 
children in poorer states. 

3. Education rightly is a state function, 
and by keeping it a state function 
primarily we can be ensured against 
any all-pow'erful federal dictator- 
ship. 

These arguments define some, but not 
all, of the issues. One of the major road- 
blocks to federal aid has been the ques- 
tion whether the money can be used, in 
anv way, for financing private and pa- 
rocliial schools as well as public schools. 
It has been pointed out that the prece- 
dent of the GI bill, which gave the 
money to the individual student, was an 
indirect way of supporting nonpublic 
educational institutions. Perhaps, it is 
argued, a similar pattern could be estab- 
lished for general federal aid to the com- 
mon schools. Or such aid could be for 
school construction, rather than for such 
crucial factors as teachers’ salaries. In 
this way federal control would be mini- 
mal and not in any sense directed toward 
controlling what is taught. Yet even 
here, it might be argued, control could 
occur to the extent that federal money 
was or was not used, for instance, for 
closed-circuit television, or for auditori- 
ums, or for swimming pools. When docs 
support lead to control? On the other 
hand, it would seem that parochial edu- 
cators should be keenly aware of the 
fact that for any agency of government 
to interfere directly with parochial school 
education would breach the wall separat- 
ing church and state. Therefore, the 
long-term effects of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools might well be to weaken 
the very purposes for which these schools 
were originally established. The current 
impasse over this crucial issue has pointed 
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out a deep division in the American mind 
and heart. There are bitterness and ac- 
rimony on both sides. 

Both public opinion and professional 
judgment are divided on the subject of 
federal aid. Each year bills are introduced 
in Congress for some kind of federal 
support. Yet each year, up to the time 
of this writing, broad-scalc federal sup- 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY GO? 

It will be gratifying to any newcomer 
to the teaching profession to know that 
teachers get at least SO percent of the 
average school’s budget. In addition, a 
good share of that budget is spent on 
seeing that the teacher has the pencils, 
paper, paint, basketballs, test tubes, sew- 


Total Expenditures: $13,569,163,000 



SUMMARY OF EX- 
PENDITURES FOR PUBLIC 
EIFMLNTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS: 48 
STATES AND DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, 1957^ 
1958. 

souKCB: U.S. ncp.irt- 
nicnr of TTealrli, FxKicji- 
rioii and Welfare, Office 
of Kducation, Progre^^ in 
Public Education in the 
United States of A/nenca, 
1960-1961 (Washington, 
D.C.: (jovernment Print- 
ing Onice, 1961), p. 27. 


Tlote: Because of rouiidlDg, detail may uut add to totals. 

port for general education has either i 
failed to pass Congress or to be approved \ 
by the President. f 

Providing the money to run our vast 
school enterprise is an enormous burden, 1: 
whether it be provided from federal or c 
local funds.' The extent to which we are i 
able to provide it for the kind of educa- 
tion we need will determine our ability t 
to continue as a leader among the nations ( 
of the world. s 


ing machines, supplementary books, or 
whatever, that arc considered necessary 
for his teaching program. 

According to the latest figures issued 
by the U.S. Office of Education the edu- 
cational pie is sliced in the manner shown 
in the above diagram. 

Noticeable is the large proportion of 
the school budget expended on capital 
outlay, the money needed to build new 
schools. A study of the population pre- 
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dictions for the United States tells the 
school story better than anything else. Not 
only will there be more children, hut there 
will be more students entering and stav- 
ing in the secondary schools. Secondary 
schools arc expensive. A modern high 
school costs around three million dollars. 
Even a good junior high school can cost 
that much. And with more students than 
ever going to high school and staying 
through the twelfth year, the schools 
must be built to accommodate them with 
the gyms, laboratories, shops, music 
rooms, libraries, and all the other special- 
facility rooms needed for a comprehen- 
sive high school program. 

Is the money well spent? What would 
vou think the school budget could best 
be spent on? Each teacher, in whatever 
field, is convinced that his own special 
area is not given enough attention. Each 
teacher can think of things that would 
help him do a better instructional job. 
One of the big problems in education 
today is setting priorities. 

THE TEACHER AND THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

What docs the school board, the super- 
intendent and his staff, the state depart- 
ment of education, and problems of 
school finance mean to the individual 
teacher? These various aspects of school 
organization are, obviously, important to 
the teacher. Having a comfortable sal- 
ary, teaching in a modem, well-equipped 
building, being able to call on a variety 
of local and state services, having a school 
board which provides wise direction to 
educational development are all vitally 
important to the individual teacher. Some 
of these aspects of the school system arc 
of more immediate concern than others. 


The school board is fairly remote, but 
the superintendent and his staff come 
close to the daily teaching task of the 
teacher. 

The individual teacher will have some 
dealings with many members of the 
superintendent’s staff. He will receive 
reports from the school psychologists re- 
garding difficult students in his class and 
he may also have consultations with these 
specialists. He will make use of the audio- 
visual specialists. He will most certainly 
be visited by the school supervisor 
assigned to his school or his subjedt area. 
If he teaches an adult evening class, he 
will, of course, know the adult educa- 
tion staff. He may invite the health 
supervisor to talk to one of his classes. 
He may be asked to work with the trans- 
portation supervisor in working out codes 
of behavior for the students who use 
the school busses. Thus the individual 
teacher, depending on his interests and 
needs, may find himself often working 
with and consulting the staff of experts 
in the office of the superintendent. 

In many well-stafTed school systems the 
individual teacher may receive a good 
deal of supervision. The principal may 
visit the classroom of a beginning teacher 
fairly often. He will be looking for ways 
to help the new teacher and does not 
consider his role one of trying to find 
out everything that is going wrong. 
Similarly, the supervisory staff will work 
with the beginning teacher very closely, 
their major purpose being to give help 
and support whenever they are needed. It 
is the experience of field personnel that 
the college graduate who has a certificate 
to teach is only well started bn the road 
to becoming a competent teacher. The 
many specific problems that arise in the 
school and classroom cannot possibly be 
foreseen by previous educational prep- 
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aration. The in-service education of 
teachers is one of the major efforts of 
supervisory personnel in any good school 
system. 

One of the more pressing questions 
asked by prospective teachers concerns 
the amount and kind of freedom enjoyed 
by the classroom teacher. The preceding 
pages have drawn attention to a system 
of control devices, formal and informal, 
that define and sometimes limit what the 
teacher can and cannot do. Within this 
structure, however, the American teacher 
probably enjoys more freedom than a 
comparable teacher almost anywhere else 
in the world. There is a strong tradition 
in American life relating to academic 
freedom. By this is meant the right of a 
teacher to express his own fundamental 
beliefs, based on his reflections, research, 
and experience, regarding the subject he 
is teaching. The teacher is considered to 
be a person who can be trusted to seek 
out the truth and is protected in his 
right to speak the truth as he sees it from 
the vantage point of his superior scholar- 
ship and dedication to the truth. These 
very important and significant freedoms 
are lacking in the dictatorships of the 
left or the right in countries around the'* 
world. 

Yet even in a democracy which prizes 
the fundamental freedom of the indi- 
vidual to his own ideas of right and 
wrong, and his freedom to speak out as 
his conscience dictates, it is often hard 
to apply these principles to the class- 
room teacher. Here is a situation where 
a powerful and important adult can im- 
press young minds. Should he be com- 
pletely free 'to do and say what he wishes? 
That ideas are potentially dangerous is 
attested to by the strict control exer- 
cised by dictatorships over all educa- 
tional institutions and media of com- 


munication. We are not free of that 
fear ourselves. The loyalty oaths which 
teachers take in many stjjtes point to a 
residual fear of the power of dissident 
ideas, particularly if expressed to the 
young. 

The organized teaching profession has 
been most insistent on tenure for the 
individual teacher in order to protect his 
frcetlom to express new ideas. Then the 
teacher may be free to express ideas 
which may not always be exactly what 
the most potent group in town approves, 
or which may be contrary to the views 
of some minority group with an articu- 
late spokesman. Certainly the teacher 
must be protected against such persons. 
How could society progress otherwise? 
Yet tenure does not protect the teacher 
from outright subversive acts or pro- 
nouncements. The line between unpopu- 
lar views and subversive views has never 
been easy to draw. In these days it be- 
comes even more difficult, as the “Lone- 
some Train” episode previously cited 
illustrates. 

In other ways the individual teacher 
has a great deal of freedom. More than 
that, he participates in many of the pro- 
fessional activities of his local scliool 
system. Committees of teachers typically 
review and decide upon textbooks. 
Teachers are active in developing new 
courses of study, revising old ones, pre- 
paring new curriculum materials. 
Through their professional organizations, 
they participate in many ways in the 
work of improving educational programs. 
In many school systems this kind of par- 
ticipation is encouraged by giving teach- 
ers free days for such professional activ- 
ities. It is felt that the more teachers take 
part in helping to improve education the 
more likely they will be to adopt newer 
and better practices. 
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Of most immediate concern to the 
individual teacher is the principal with 
whom he will work, the other adminis- 
trators in the school, his fellow faculty 
members, and the children and their 
parents. 


SUMMARY 

One of the hardest tasks this volume 
has undertaken is to try to characterize 
and describe the American school system, 
because it is really not a system at all bur 
a collection of thousands of school dis- 
tricts having some features that are sim- 
ilar but many that are not. We have not 
only public schools, but private and paro- 
chial schools— three systems set up in 
very different ways. 

Unique to American education is this 
diversity of local school programs. In 
addition, this diversity is guaranteed by 
our reliance on local lay boards of educa- 
tion, typically elected by the people, to 
determine public school policies. How- 
ever, not only do state departments of 
education in most states have something 
to say about local schools; they arc also 
increasing their power over such local 
programs. But even state boards of edu- 
cation are made up of lay personnel. 

The local board of education delegates 
to professional educators, however, the 
daily task of implementing its policies. 
The chief school officer in most districts 
is the superintendent, and he in turn hires 
specialists to help him and the teachers 
in the district. Not only are schools 
locally run; they arc locally financed. 
States and districts within states vary 
widely in their ability to support adequate 
educational programs. The teacher, of 
course, is vitally concerned with how 
well the school board sets policy, as well 


as with how wise the superintendent will 
be and how much freedom the teacher 
will have in the classroom. 

In each area of school organization and 
support we run into major issues. What 
is the relation of religious doctrines and 
organized religious groups to public edu- 
cation? How shall the schools be fi- 
nanced? Shall federal money be provided? 
If so, what, if any, controls need be 
exercised? 

These problems will not be easily 
solved. They require the active under- 
standing of both the public arid edu- 
cators because American schools are 
truly the schools the public wants. 
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What the 
Schoots 
Teach: The 
Currieutum 
at Modern 
Education 

What is it that happens in a classroom? 
I'cachcrs teach and students learn. True, 
but also not true. Do students learn what 
the teacher teaches, or do students learn 
less, or more, or different things? Is the 
subject the teacher intends to teach the 
subject he really teaclics? These questions 
suggest the difficulty of trying to under- 
stand the concept of “curriculum.” 

The curriculum is a very fluid and 
dynamic thing. There is no single cur- 
riculum. There is the curriculum set 
down and organized on paper as a course 
of study. There is the curriculum the 
teacher actually teaches, which may not 
be what is set down in the course of 


study. Each teacher selects what he 
wants to stress, what he thinks is useful 
and important. In this process, inci- 
dentally, the teacher may not even know 
he is making a selection, but the very 
tone of his voice, the inflection, and the 
emphasis tell the students the content the 
teacher considers worth remembering. 
Then there is the student’s curriculum; 
.that is, ev’^ents which impinge upon the 
student and which he may be learning, 
whether they are in the course of study 
or the textbook or not. The student, for 
instance, may be sitting in a seventh-grade 
English class. 'Hie teacher’s curriculum 
calls for an exposition of the differences 
between simple and complex sentences. 
The student’s curriculum— what the stu- 
dent is actually learning— is that girls do 
better at this sort of task than boys, that 
some bail-point pens can be taken apart 
and put back together and others cannot, 
that there are exactly ten panes of glass 
in each window, or that there arc three 
flies in the room. The student’s curricu- 
lum at any given moment or period may 
be quite different from the teacher’s. 

How we can make the school cur- 
riculum, the teacher’s curriculum, and 
the student’s curriculum coincide is one 
of the major tasks of education. Herein 
lies the real art and challenge of edu- 
cational statesmanship and teaching 
skill. 


THE MEANING OF 
CURRICULUM 

The term “curriculum” is simply a name 
for the organized pattern of the school’s 
educational program. A complete descrip- 
tion of the curriculum has at least three 
components: (1) lohat it studies— the “con- 
tent” or “subject matter” of instruction— 
(2) how the study and teaching are done- 
die “method” of instruction— and (3) when 
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the various subjects are presented— the or- 
der of instruction.^ 

The people of every society are con- 
fronted by the problem of inducting the 
immature members into their culture, that 
is, into the ways of the group. The indi- 
vidual at birth is a cultural barbarian, in 
that he has none of the habits, ideas, atti- 
tudes, and skills that characterize the mem- 
bers of the society. ... In literate societies 
instruction in group ways becomes partly 
a specialized function. An instiuition— the 
school— charged with responsibility for 
teaching certain things is created, and cer- 
tain persons are designated teachers to op- 
erate the school. A sequence of potential 
experiences is set up in the school for the 
purpose of disciplining children and youth 
in group ways of thinking and acting. This 
set of experiences is referred to as the 
curriculum? 

Dewey stated in My Pedagogic Creed 
( 1897 ): 

As regards the curriculum, “the social 
life of the child” should be taken as “the 
basis of concentration or correlation— not 
science, nor literature, nor history, nor 
geography.” . . . Then follows the crux of 
the Dewey School curriculum: “the only 
way to make the child conscious of his 
social heritage is to enable him to perform 
those fundamental types of activity which 
make civilization what it is. . . . There is 
. . . no succession of studies in the ideal* 
school curriculum. If education is life, all 
life has from the outset a scientific aspect, 
an aspect of art and culture, and an aspect 
of communication. It cannot, therefore, be 
true that the proper studies of one grade 
are mere reading and writing, and that at 
a later grade, reading, or literature, or sci- 
ence, may be introduced. The progress is 
not in the succession of studies, but in 
the development of new attitudes towards, 

1 Philip Phenix, Philosophy of Education 
(New York: ‘Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1958), p. 57. 

2B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and 
J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development (New York; Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1950), p. 4. 


and new interests in, reconstruction of 
experience.”® 

Definitions of curriculum arc as varied 
as the kinds of persons making them. The 
range is wide. The dictionary states that 
the curriculum is a course, and, from the 
I.atin source, a course which is to be 
run— ox covered^ as we say in teaching.** 
7'his definition is a far distance from the 
definition John Dewey expressed: that 
the school curriculum is life itself, and 
thus there can be no prescribed course 
to be run. 

Despite the differences, most educators 
would tend to agree with both Phenix 
and Smith, Stanley, and Shores in the 
quotations given here. The essential ele- 
ment is the deliberate selection of those 
things deemed critical by the society for 
the induction of the young into adult 
status. Literate societies tend more and 
more toward formality in the school as 
an institution, and they do not depend 
on the informal curriculum which father 
would pass on to son as in a nonlitcratc 
society. According to Phenix, the cur- 
riculum must be seen as the educational 
program, including v^hat is taught, ho'vo 
it is taught, and v)hen it is taught. 

This latter definition leaves much room 
for elaboration. Some educators have 
stretched this definition to encompass 
everything that happens in the school, 
whether thought of as formally educa- 
tional or not. Thus the school building 
itself becomes part of the curriculum. 
The schools where there are lobby dis- 

3 William H. Kilpatrick, “Dewey’s Influence 
on Education,” in Paul Arthur Schilpp (Ed.), 
The Philosophy of John Dewey (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1939), pp. 462- 
463. (Quotations from John Dewey’s writing 
as noted in context.) 

♦ F’ink and Wagnalls, New College Standard 
Dictionary (1947). 
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plays, showcases with student work ex- 
hibited, and hall bulletin boards give 
evidence of an acceptance of this ex- 
tended view of the curriculum. The 
colors used, the lighting and heating, and 
the noise control exercised are con- 
sidered part of the curriculum, since they 
too may extend or inhibit learning. 

The so-called extracurricular activities 
of the school arc often called cocurricu- 
Jar to emphasize the fact that they also 
play a significant part in student learning. 

It is apparent, then, that many edu- 
cators view the curriculum as consider- 
ably more extensive than the lay pulilic 
views it, if the dictionary can be said to 
represent this view. The term “life space” 
has been used by some educators to make 
clear the role of the total environment 
in the education of the child. It is thus 
hard to distinguish content apart from 
all the experiences which impinge on the 
student in the school. This broad view of 
the curriculum dispenses with the old 
dichotomy regarding which is more im- 
portant, content or method— academic 
knowledge or teaching compercncc. Just 
as education cannot take place without 
a learner, so the curriculum cannot be 
chopped into njohat is to be learned as 
against when and how it is to be learned. 

This broad definition of curriculum 
was most clearly enunciated by John 
Dewey. It was exemplified in the kind of 
curriculum he attempted in his experi- 
mental laboratory school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the 1890’s. Here stu- 
dents studied whatever interested them, 
and these interests— with teacher help and 
guidance— grew and were pursued ever 
more extensively and deeply. Wherever 
the interests led, children were encour- 
aged to go, even when the study led far 
beyond the classroom or school. Subject 
matter lines were disregarded because 


interest and curiosity do not know such 
distinctions. Drill, memorizing, rote learn- 
ing were supplanted by activities and 
projects. The school, furthermore, was 
to exemplify democratic relationships; it 
was not to be preparation for adult 
democratic practices: the school had to 
be democratic itself. 

Dewey has been condemned and 
attacked for every weakness or failure 
in American education, though giving 
him this much credit goes beyond the 
e\ idence. However, we can certainly say 
that his writing and teaching touched a 
deep current in American life, with the 
result that education was markedly 
affected. The curriculum, both content 
and method, reflect Dewey’s influence. 
We study children’s interests and utilize 
them to motivate learning. We further 
establish points of readiness for new learn- 
ing by observing children’s behavior. 
U e utilize as much of the immediate 
environment as we can as a source of new 
learning and also as a bridge between the 
here and now and the remote and distant. 
We are deeply conscious of democratic 
human relations in the classroom and 
school, and the significance of the way 
in which children are treated in school 
and their eventual behavior as adults in 
society. 

The curriculum as it is considered 
today, then, is far more than a mere 
statement of a course of study. It is a 
complex of many items, some of which 
can be put in writing, and some of which 
exist in the educational atmosphere cre- 
ated by a given teacher with a given 
group of students in a particular school 
setting. A sensitive teacher* knows that 
u'hat is in the textbook, what is written 
down in the teacher’s guide or the out- 
line of the course, is only a small part of 
the curriculum. 
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Knowing this, we can more readily 
understand the perplexity of the average 
lay person who asks, “Don’t they teach 
spelling in the schools anymore?” And 
the answer might well be, “Yes, we teach 
spelling, but the students are learning 
many other things.” In earlier genera- 
tions, a child who did not learn what was 
taught had only one choice— to leave 
school. Or if he did not like what he was 
expected to learn, he could leave. Today, 
the child and his parents have no such 
choice. He must go to school and learn 
something. But just as no one can digest 
another’s food for him, so no one can do 
another’s learning. Our great task, then, 
is to bring together the learner and what 
we hope he will learn so that they coin- 
cide in terms of achieved outcomes. 


SOURCES OF THE CURRICULUM 

Even though the total environment of 
the child is his curriculum, there is much 
that the school can do about influences,, 
such as providing csthetically stimulating 
classrooms as against ugly or distracting 
ones, but an important distinction must 
be made. The proper and unique function 
of the school is to convey and make avail- 
able to learners those knowledges and 
skills that our society deems important 
for children and youth to acquire. Fur- 
thermore, this leads inescapably to the 
conclusion that the orientation of educa- 
tion is intellectual. The school alone is 
charged with the task of dealing with 
things of the mind: ideas. The mind can- 
not be dissociated from nonintellectual 
influences, such as feelings and emotions 
and physiological states, and these are 
factors of which the school must be 
aware. But this awareness of all the other 
influences upon the learner and what he 


will learn takes place, in fact, after we 
have sorted out and identifled and put 
in order the content of . learning— the 
intellectual content. 

A look at the history of education 
shows that most of the actual content of 
education was inherited. Schools always 
taught this and that, so they continued 
to do so. Change was very slow. Non- 
functional subjects were modified or 
dropped slowly. Other subjects were 
added reluctantly, often decades or even 
centuries after their social need was 
apparent. Not until the early part of 
this century, with the development of 
the scientific study of man, did we begin 
to make some self-conscious decisions 
about what ought to be taught. The 
debate has raged ever since. 

The Seven Cardinal Principles of Edu- 
cation can be said to mark the new era 
in education. These principles, published 
in 1918, state not only the purposes of 
education, but also clearly state what the 
curriculum should include. Althf)ugh 
these principles applied originally to the 
curriculum of the secondary school, they 
also express the general philosophy of 
the scope of the common school. The 
school, according to the Committee of 
Ten, which developed the Seven Car- 
dinal Principles, should strive to educate 
a youth in health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home member- 
ship, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure time, and ethical character. 
Here, then, was one statement of the 
scope of education. The principles iden- 
tify what subject matter should be in- 
cluded— and not very much is excluded. 

If scope is important, what about 
sequence, the order in which learnings 
must occur? Curriculum development 
moved ahead as educators began to see 
that what were needed were decisions 
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along two axes of the ch^xt^-what should 
be taught, and 'when it should be taught. 
Under the leadership of Hollis L. Caswell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, scope and sequence studies were 
inaugurated. One of the most famous 
was that developed for the state of Vir- 
ginia during the 1930’s. Here was spelled 
out the content appropriate for the 
school, and the level at which each seg- 
ment should be taught. The underlying 
philosophy of this procedure indicated 
two major bases for curriculum selec- 
tion: the needs of the individual in so- 
ciety, and the developmental stage of the 
child. Thus scope included not just the 
traditional subject matter, but that sub- 
ject matter as seen in terms of social 
reality and understanding, and what was 
to be taught was specified in terms of 
what was accepted as known about the 
general level of readiness of children at 
any given age level. 

The Virginia curriculum of the 1930\s 
is the grandfather of much that is done 
today. We have become more knowl- 
edgeable about children and the idea of 
“developmental tasks” as described else- 
where in this book. We have had to 
modify our notions about social reality, 
also, because the world of the child is far 
different today from what it was in the 
pre-TV, pre-Sputnik era. 

A recent re-examination of the basis 
upon which the curriculum could and 
should be organized was sparked by a 
report of a conference of scholars regard- 
ing the way in which science might bet- 
ter be taught. In his report of the con- 
ference Bruner states: “. . . any subject 
can be taught effectively in some intel- 
lectually honest form to any child at any 
stage of development.”® 

® Reprinted by permission of the publishers 


He continues: 

The task of teaching a subject to a child 
at any particular age is one of representing 
the structure of that subject in terms of 
the child’s way of viewing things. The task 
can be thought of as one of translation. 
The general hypothesis that has just been 
stated is premised on the considered judg- 
, ment that any idea can be represented 
honestly and usefully in the thought forms 
of children of school age, and that these 
first representations can later be made more 
powerful and precise the more easily by 
virtue of this early learning.® 

This thesis of Bruner’s, supported elo- 
quently and with engaging examples, 
has encouraged many to question the 
standard level at which much material is 
presented to students. In Bruner’s terms, 
there is no reason at all to wait until the 
eighth or ninth grade to introduce a child 
to algebra. If we knew enough about 
how children learn, and how algebra is 
organized as a system of knowledge, 
then the subject could be presented in 
the first grade in so?ne fashion. Later, 
as the child gets different and more 
pieces of it, he will have learned it more 
adequately, and thus have much more 
extensive competence in later life. 

This is indeed a tempting proposition 
and w'^ell worth consideration. One ex- 
perimenter is teaching children to write 
(using a typewriter) at age three or four. 
Another is teaching reading at a similarly 
early age. Some of the significant insights 
of geometry are being presented to pri- 
mnry-grade children, and so on. 

A critical reaction to the implications 
of Bruner’s proposition is made by Cas- 
well, who raises some serious points. 

from The Process of Education by Jerome 
Seymour Bruner. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, Copyright, 1960, by the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. 

® ihidn 
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First, he asks, do the scholars in any given 
discipline really know the underlying 
structure of their field sufficiently well 
to be able to translate it into teachable 
terms? Caswell points out how often 
there is fundamental disagreement among 
members of any discipline regarding 
what makes up the content of the area 
and what basic organizing principles are 
involved. Second, Caswell asks if just 
because a child can learn something at 
an early age, are we justified in teaching 
it to him? Often the child who learns 
to read at an early age is overtaken in 
competency by those who learn to read 
later. We have no evidence to date, 
either, that learning the subject earlier 
does really lead to more advanced or 
more adequate learning later. Third, Cas- 
well questions why we want to push 
young people to ever earlier achievement: 

Why all this pressure on children? Do 
we place them under special strain so that 
they may that much sooner have heart at- 
tacks or emotional difficulties? Are we 
trading four or five years of retirement 
before it is required by waning physicaf 
strength and occupational effectiveness for 
one or two years of high pressure child- 
hood with the range of educational and 
cultural opportunities limited below what 
they might otherwise be? If lifetime pro- 
ductivity is considered, may it not be far 
better for children to have a more leisurely 
approach to learning so that they really can 
savor it, and have, when they are adults, 
a later age of retirement? Often, I feel sure, 
children in elementary and secondary 
school work the longest days and longest 
weeks of anyone in their homes.*^ 

While the problem has been restated 
in modern terms, the questions still re- 

^ Hollis L. Caswell, “Difficulties in Defining 
the Structure of the Curriculum,” in A. Harry 
Passow (Ed.), Curriculiwt Crossroads (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1962). p. 110. 


main the eternal ones which all educators 
and interested citizens must face: what 
shall we teach, to whom^ when, hoWy 
and why shall we teach it? Down the 
centuries, in every civilization, these have 
been the questions variably answered, but 
still the same; and we can predict that 
these questions, like all those that are of 
enduring significance for mankind, will 
require different answers in each succeed- 
ing era. 

FORCES THAT MOLD 
THE CURRICULUM 

The curriculum is, first, the result of 
legislation. Many things that are taught, 
and even the level at which they are 
taught, are spelled out in laA\ s that govern 
the operation of schools. Second, the 
schools will teach many things in 
response to local wants and needs. Be- 
cause of local sentiments, the valor of 
Lee may be stressed over the strategic 
genius of Grant; one area may be allergic 
to discussions of public versus private 
power, while another may feel strongly 
on the subject of unions versus manage- 
ment. Thus the curriculum is molded by 
local public opinion. 

In recent years, critics with a national 
audience have been influential in affect- 
ing curriculum decisions. Such persons 
as Arthur Bestor, Admiral Hyman Rick- 
over, Robert Maynard Hutchins, John 
Hersey, and Dr. James Conant, to men- 
tion only a few, have taken stands on 
curricular issues and have strongly sug- 
gested the answers they favor. Less well- 
known persons, but of great influence 
among educators, include such social 
scientists as David Reisman, William H. 
Whyte, Margaret Mead, and Lawrence 
Kubie, each of whom in terms of his 
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own discipline and view of the social 
scene has some critical comments to make 
about the educational program. 

Another significant pressure on the 
curriculum comes from the social reality 
around us. In a time of frenetic techno- 
logical change, such as is occurring in 
the computer and automation advances 
of industry today, the schools face edu- 
cational demands that arc unique to this 
time. Adult education is called upon to 
retrain workers for entirely new kinds 
of positions, or doom them to unem- 
ployment. The effect of Russian excel- 
lence in outer space has placed unprece- 
dented pressure on all levels of schooling 
to make mathematical and scientific 
understandings more general, and to raise 
the level of competence of the most able 
in these areas as fast as possible. The 
vastly increased travel of Americans 
abroad and the extensive programs of 
aid and information engaged in by the 
government of the United States have 
made it necessary for the ordinary citi- 
zen to be better informed about the 
world he lives in and also more able to 
converse with people in a foreign lan- 
guage. The rapidly expanding programs 
in foreign language instruction are a 
response to such drastic new views of 
society and its needs. 

But the curriculum is not infinitely 
flexible. After a certain point the school 
day is full. Then anything else added 
means that something else must be re- 
moved or slighted. The struggle of cur- 
riculum personnel today— all teachers in 
the last analysis— is that of achieving bal- 
ance. To teach well all that ought to be 
taught to all children and youth and also 
to teach what is helpful but not crucial 
involves everyone in a continual process 
of judgment and decision making. Would 
you say it more important to teach 


understanding of other cultures or Ham- 
let.^ Should time be spent on helping 
youngsters to understand how to budget 
or to learn the definitions of latitude and 
longitude? Example after example can be 
cited to illustrate the kinds of choices 
curriculum workers face as they struggle 
with tremendously increasing cultural 
and factual resources while they view a 
school day that remains the same size. 

We can agree that the unique task of 
the school is an intellectual one, but can 
wc agree as to what knowledge is of the 
most worth? This question was raised by 
Herbert Spencer over a hundred years 
ago and has been restated by Robert S. 
Lynd in modern terms.® We still have 
to ask the question over again for this 
generation. 


PAHERNS OF CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZATION 

The curriculum or course of study can 
be organized in a number of different 
^^’ays. The most familiar way of organiz- 
ing the curriculum is the traditional one, 
supposedly based on the inherent logic of 
the subject. In history, one w^ould follow 
a strict chronological order: the years 
and centuries and eons march in orderly 
progression through the student's year of 
study. Or a course of study may be or- 
ganized sequentionally, as in Euclidian 
geometry, in wTiich one theorem logically 
succeeds a preceding theorem. Or in 
terms of the acquisition of skills, learn- 
ing the position of the keys of the type- 
writer before learning how to type 

8 Herbert Spencer, “What Knowledge Is of 
the Most Worth?” Weswiinster Review y July, 
1859. Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1939). 
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words, learning how to sew a seam be- 
fore learning how to sew a skirt or a 
blouse. The assumption is that each sub- 
ject has a logical sequence of learning 
blocks. The teacher’s task is to present 
each block clearly and explicitly. Then as 
more blocks are added, the structure of 
tlie subject grows and takes on meaning. 

Then there is another way of looking 
at the curriculum. This is to view learn- 
ing through the psychological structure 
of the learner. What makes sense to the 
student.^ Where is he in term of the sub- 
ject.^ Knowing that adolescent boys are 
interested in mechanics and sports, a his- 
tory teacher might start his course in 
world history with a look at the modern 
version of the Olympic games. After win- 
ning the interest of the class, he might 
raise the question as to the origin of these 
games. This might lead to a look at the 
ancient Greeks. He would then suggest 
other modern activities the roots of 
which lie far remote in time. Thus he 
launches a study of world history, though 
keeping the focus at each point upon 
some contemporary event. When he 
wanted to look into the causes of the 
French Revolution, he would select some 
contemporary revolutionary movement 
(with many new nations appearing on 
the scene he probably would have little 
trouble) and then raise questions regard- 
ing revolutions in general and eventually 
end with a close look at the French 
Revolution. 

Another kind of curriculum pattern 
having a similar base in the psychological 
“readiness” of students can be seen in the 
elementary school classroom where the 
teacher utilises the current interests of 
youngsters in order to teach reading skills. 
Perhaps there was a great snow storm 
which closed the schools for a few days. 
When the children return they are bub- 


bling with stories about what adventures 
their families went through during this 
winter crisis. The teacher lets them talk. 
Then she suggests they write a story 
about their adventures. In a first grade 
this might be a group story with the 
whole class contributing phrases and 
words. In the third or the fifth grade this 
might be an individual project in writing 
so that cliildren gain skill in a basic tool. 

Another way of organizing the curric- 
ulum is around the predetermined needs 
of students in our particular culture. This 
pattern often sounds like the psycho- 
logically based approach noted above ex- 
cept that in this case teachers and curric- 
ulum experts have studied the age group 
to be taught and have concluded that 
certain key skills, ideas, knowledge, and 
attitudes arc essential parts of students’ 
educational needs. The curriculum is then 
designed to help the youngsters gain such 
educational increments. One urgent need 
of the si.x-y car-old is to learn to be a co- 
operating member of a class group. The 
curriculum design would include discus- 
sion of how hard it sometimes is to sit 
still in school. The child of ten has a tre- 
mendous interest in active play and sports. 
The curriculum logically includes in- 
struction in team games or study of the 
American Indians. During the junior high 
years special instruction would be pro- 
vided regarding the physiological changes 
of puberty and the facts of the differen- 
tial growth rates of individuals. Instead 
of waiting for student interest to manifest 
itself, this approach utilizes all that is now 
known about child growth and develop- 
ment and attempts to peg subject matter 
appropriately. 

Some subjects lend themselves to or- 
ganizing by major problems or recurring 
issues or central questions. In social 
studie.?, for instance, how man provides 
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for his basic needs can be the unifying 
problem center for a study of world cul- 
tures in the sixth grade. How do people 
find shelter in the Amazon Valley, at the 
Arctic Circle, in Switzerland, in India? 
How man developed means of transport- 
ing needed goods can lead a class to study- 
ing the possible source of the first wheel, 
the first dugout canoe, the dramatic ef- 
fect of the development of navigational 
aids on exploration during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the revolution in 
transportation of steam, of the gasoline 
engine, of electricity, of atomic power— 
the possibilities arc legion. In literature 
the central problems might center around 
the various communication needs: speak- 
ing, listening, writing, reading. In science 
they might center around the key ques- 
tions relevant to that discipline: What is 
matter? What is force? VVhat is power? 
What is light? What is sound? 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES 
IN CURRICULUM 

There probably appears to you to be 
a most logical way to organize the sub- 
ject you know best, but tlic reason you 
feel this way may be that the subject has 
been presented to you in just this fashion. 
You feel comfortable with a chronolog- 
ical approach to history, for instance. 
And many of the ways in which the cur- 
riculum is organized by the individual 
teacher reflect his own feelings of com- 
fort with a particular pattern of ideas or 
skills. Certainly there are important reas- 
ons why teachers should feel comfortable 
with the teaching approach they are us- 
ing. Using a different approach could eas- 
ily throw a teacher into confusion or 
panic with little discernible learning on 
the part of the students, who would also 


be confused. On the other hand, the cur- 
riculum and methods of teaching must 
change continuously and must vary ac- 
cording to different situations and even 
localities. Furthermore, students learn by 
different means. Some are highly verbal 
and are facile with abstractions. Others 
are able to work only with data which 
can be felt, smelled, manipulated. A vivid 
description of how students can vary in 
tenns of ways of learning is given by 
Riessman in a brilliant analysis of the cul- 
nirally deprived child: 

The underprivileged child has a cogni- 
tive style or way of learning that includes 
a nuinl)er of features that have unique cre- 
ative potential: his skill in nonverbal com- 
iiinnicatioii (he is not word-bound), his 
proclivity for persisting along one line (one- 
track creativity), his induction emphasis on 
many concrete examples, and his colorful 
free associative feeling for metaphor in 
language, perhaps best seen in his use of 
slang. These potentialities, indigenous to 
his cultural heritage, must be fully explored 
in any program concerned with develop- 
ing talent among underprivileged groups.® 

Thus, to meet the different kinds of 
students we have, varied approaches to 
content must be devised. 

Another rather different reason for 
change in curriculum organization might 
also be considered, and it goes back again 
to the teacher as a person. To avoid pro- 
fessional boredom a teacher should often 
change his way of teaching, the way he 
organizes what he teaches. There can be 
few things more stultifying for both 
teacher— and learner— than to have the 
same material presented in the same way 
year after year. And there can be few vo- 
cations more exciting than teaching when 
one considers the challenge of finding, 

® Frank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived 
Child (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), p. 115. 
p. 115. 
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each yciir, a different way of teaching 
essentially the same content. The mental 
health of the teacher is infinitely better 
when he sees each group of students, each 
year of teaching, as “new.” One professor 
was observed taking notes a^ter he had 
finished a brilliant lecture. When asked 
why, he said that he was making notes 
on what he had said this year so that next 
year he would know what not to say! 
He intended, he explained, to find an- 
other approach to the subject. Such a 
practice would do much to keep all teach- 
ers from grades one through twelve alive 
and watchful, with the spark of adven- 
ture ready to share its light w ith those 
who come near. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN 
THE CURRICULUM 

There are three major reasons why the 
organization of the content of courses 
varies relatively little from place to place. 
First, the people who design the curric- 
ulum tend to borrow from each other’s 
experiences. That is, if a new program 
in art is initiated in one city, other art 
people will write for the bulletins and 
curriculum guides. They will look these 
over, compare them with similar materials 
received from other school systems, re- 
evaluate their own program, and then 
incorporate the most promising ideas 
from the practices of the other cities. 
Second, the kinds of materials and teach- 
ing aids available will limit a teacher’s 
efforts. If no textbooks are available 
that provide the organizing framework 
for a given approach to the subject, it is 
a rare teacher who will try to follow a 
path he has to carve for himself. Most 
of the curriculum— what is actually taught 


in the classroom— depends upon the avail- 
able teaching materials. 

According to elementary and second- 
ary school principals, the most common 
teaching aid used by schools is the text- 
book. Since textbooks are designed for 
a national market, they typically reflect 
the procedures and approaches most com- 
monly found. A textbook which pioneers 
too far from standard practice may find 
itself an unsold commodity. Care is taken 
in writing texts not to offend any group 
in any region of the country, since this, 
too, might interfere wdth sales. 

A third factor which tends to make for 
common programs, despite our greatly 
decentralized system, is the impact of 
national standardized achievement and col- 
lege entrance examinations. These influ- 
ences are most significant at the second- 
ary level, but elementary programs are 
also affected by the expectations of the 
next higher educational level. The num- 
bers of students taking college board ex- 
aminations and college achievement and 
aptitude tests has increased vastly over 
the last ten years. Schools which fail to 
provide adequate background for their 
students in terms of achievement on such 
tests are apt to hear from irate parent 
groups. Schools which produce many 
merit scholars are given national recog- 
nition, which is a valuable community 
asset. A good grounding in the funda- 
mental skills of thinking and learning in 
the elementary schools is essential for 
later achievement in high school, and thus 
good standing as measured by the tests. 
So the pressure to mold the curriculum 
to the kinds of learning measured by the 
tests tends to make for many common 
elements. 

Is this good or bad? This is an issue 
you will want to reflect on. On the one 
hand, because of the high mobility of 
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our population, there are strong reasons 
why the curriculum might be more stand- 
ardized than it is. A child who moves 
from the fifth grade in Kalamazoo to the 
fifth grade in San Diego will certainly 
be handicapped if he finds few common 
elements in the course of suidy. Simi- 
larly, a student who starts algebra in Bos- 
ton and then moves to Seattle will prob- 
ably expect to pick up the algebra on 
the West Coast at much the same place 
where he left it on the East Coast. The 
distress of parents who find their child at 
a disadvantage in school in a new com- 
munity is quite understandable. 

On the other hand, the vitality of 
American education has come in large 
part from our lack of a national program, 
with its resultant rigidity of requirements. 
As one notes in foreign educational sys- 
tems, any change in national curriculums 
is difficult because all schools are going 
to be affected, and the schools therefore 
tend to incorporate new knowledge and 
new ideas relatively slowly. In the United 
States a school district can experiment 
with an innovation and in so doing touch 
relatively few schools. The variations in 
financial support for the schools inevit- 
ably mean that some can do more than 
others, if only because they can attract 
and keep better and more creative teach- 
ers and provide more teaching materials 
and aids. 

The question about a national program 
always raises the next issue: Who shall 
decide who will plan such a program and 
see that it is carried out.^ Our intense sus- 
picion of federal control over education 
makes it unlikely that national curricu- 
lums will soon be developed. l*he alter- 
native is the formation of groups of edu- 
cational leaders who would agree on a 
national framework for a given program, 
a school level, or content areas. As we 


will see shortly, there are some national 
programs already in existence which have 
resulted from the efforts of just such 
national groups. Interested educators and 
others would like to see these efforts in- 
creased and supported. Still open, how- 
ever, are the questions of the extent we 
wish to move toward common schooling 
and the extent we want to retain the au- 
tonomy of the individual school district 
in the area of the curriculum. 

RECENT CURRICULUM TRENDS 

Language Arts 

The term “language arts” may need 
explanation. “Why,” we are often asked, 
“do educators insist on making up fancy 
words for things when the plain old-fash- 
ioned ones would do just as well?” The 
term “language arts” is a good example. 
Why not call it reading, writing, spelling, 
English, grammar? A.ctually, the term 
“language arts” does include all these ac- 
tivities, but it also includes some others. 
For instance, listening, creative writing, 
drama, journalism, public speaking, de- 
bate, and discussion are to be found in 
some language arts programs. All of them 
are aspects of communication. Some edu- 
cators feel that viewing movies and tele- 
vision are also communication skills in 
the sense that one is learning from these 
media and should understand more of the 
process involved. The concept of “com- 
munication” is used as an organizing prin- 
ciple. In this view, whatever is taught in 
language arts is an aspect of communi- 
cating something to someone pr receiving 
a communication from someone or some- 
thing. 

Issues are lively in the language arts 
field. The first and perhaps most familiar 
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is the matter of beginning reading. Not 
only is the approach to reading under 
question, but the age at which reading 
should properly start. The early exposure 
of the child to reading includes two basic 
elements: translating the heard word to 
the written symbol and in turn “hearing” 
the sound of the written symbol so that 
it makes sense. Instruction in “phonics” 
helps the child identify similar sounds in 
parts of words so that when these letter 
combinations appear in new words they 
can sound out the different pieces and 
identify the word. The “world recog- 
nition” approach provides the child with 
a basic vocabulary of memorized words 
that he knows because he has seen them 
in relation to the objects to which they 
refer. Critics of the schools complain that 
if reading were taught by the phonic 
method then children would be better 
readers. The proponents of the “word 
recognition” approach claim that until 
the child has a basic sight vocabulary it 
is wasteful to work on phonics. The com- 
promise position, which appears to be 
the one found in the schools today, util- 
izes the approach to reading which makes 
sense in terms of the child’s readiness. 
Phonics arc taught when they are going 
to be useful to the child. Given a language 
like English, which is only partially pho- 
netic, word recognition is also necessary. 

The age at which reading instruction 
should begin is now being debated. Some 
experimenters have been able to teach 
very young children to read by several 
methods, ^rtainly some children arc 
ready and able to read earlier than others. 
Child development specialists report that 
the eye mu.st achieve a certain physio- 
logical state before focusing on the writ- 
ten word can be accomplished easily and 
without strain. Studies indicate that girls 
mature in this respect earlier than boys. 


Studies also show that many “late read- 
ers” often catch up with “early readers” 
quite rapidly. The pressure to push many 
learnings down the age ladder has resulted 
in some beginning reading instruction 
now appearing in a few kindergartens. 
This trend is vigorously opposed by most 
kindergarten teachers. They claim that 
too early pressure will produce more 
reading problems than we now have. 

Another issue has to do with reading 
materials. There are advocates of a 
“basal” reader and those who favor the 
“individualized reading” approach. The 
basal reader refers to a standardized text 
or, more typically, a graded series of 
reading texts which all the children will 
progress through, though some may go 
faster than others. These graded scries of 
readers, and there are a number of them, 
are based on intensive research into read- 
ing development. They have been seri- 
ously criticized for being dull and flabby 
and uninteresting. When they first en- 
counter the mystery of reading, children 
seem to be thrilled with almost any sub- 
ject matter. However, rapid learners in 
reading quickly seem to get bored with 
Dick and Jane. The advocates of individ- 
ualized reading would use basal reading 
texts only for minimal introductory ac- 
tivities, if at all. From this point, the 
children arc surrounded with a rich 
variety of different books. Some are very 
simple, some are moderately difficult, and 
some are quite advanced. The theory here 
in that children will find their own level 
and progress as they gain competence, 
particularly if enticed with interesting, 
colorful, intrinsically interesting material. 

With a basal reader approach, the class 
is grouped according to reading ability. 
Composition of the groups is changed as 
children improve or temporarily make 
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less progress in reading. In individualized 
reading, ability grouping is not used. 

Most good elementary schools use a 
combination of methods, and even within 
a given school one can often find teach- 
ers using different approaches with rela- 
tively similar results. One can conclude 
rather confidently that there is no one 
road to learning to read well. 

In the area of writing, an issue has smol- 
dered in many communities over the tim- 
ing of manuscript versus cursive writing. 
Most schools teach the beginner to print 
his letters so they are similar to those he 
is learning to read, on the assumption that 
one will reinforce the other, and also be- 
cause printing is easier for the small hand. 
When you think about it, the child even- 
tually must learn four quite different al- 
phabets: the printed capitals and the 
printed lower case; the cursive capitals 
and the cursive small letters. This is no 
simple task. Thus the school helps the 
child by being sure he has a firm grasp 
on the printed form before transferring 
him to the cursive forms. 

In the secondary school, some signifi- 
cant trends can be noted. For example, 
the role of formal grammar is under seri- 
ous debate. 

A growing number of scholars in lan- 
guage have been advocating that schools 
modify their traditional prescriptive ap- 
proach to the study of English grammar 
and embrace modern descriptive ap- 
proaches of contemporary scholarship. An 
increasing number of textbooks, courses of 
study, articles, workshops, and institutes 
indicate this trend will have a considerable 
effect on the teaching of the English lan- 
guage in our nation’s schools. Already sam- 
ple curriculums arc being tested in schools 
in Portland (Oregon) and in Nebraska.^® 

10 Dorothy M. Fraser, Current Curriculum 
Studies in Academic Subjects (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1962), 
p. 46. 


Many English courses include units on 
the mass media. Broad themes arc used to 
organize the reading and writing that is 
to be done. The use of anthologies, in 
which excerjits from literary masterpieces 
are collected according to chronology or 
are grouped in a series of topics, has been 
widespread. More recent has been the 
interest in extending students’ reading to 
whole books made possible by paperback 
publications. It is probable that we shall 
see less use made of anthologies in the 
future. 

An emphasis on writing skill has 
marked recent trends in secondary school 
English. Studies revealed the inability of 
the average teacher with 150 students to 
assign, read, and grade many themes un- 
less the teacher did nothing else. Teach- 
ers’ aides— college graduates with some 
English background— as readers for Eng- 
lish teachers arc being employed by some 
systems. Others reduce the teaching load 
of English teachers so that they can have 
more time to work on students’ writings. 

Debate, drama, public speaking, and 
journalism are all activities which have a 
place in the secondary school, though 
typically they are thought of as either 
extracurricular or as not fully “aca- 
demic.” 

Foreign Language9 

Another area of the curriculum to feci 
the impact of recent new interest and 
increased pressure is foreign language in- 
struction. The figures are dramatic: in 
California during a period of three years 
nearly 8 percent of the elementary school 
children were enrolled in SQme kind of 
foreign language program; prior to 1959 
there were hardly any such offerings. 
While the secondary school population 
in California increased 47.5 percent from 
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1959 to 1961, enrollment in foreign lan- 
guage classes increased 89.6 percent.^^ 

In many other schools similar increases 
are to be noted. In another report, over 
22 percent of the elementary school prin- 
cipals reported some foreign language 
instruction; in large districts the propor- 
tion rose to 50 percent. Secondary schools 
have almost always offered at least one 
language, and in larger schools two or 
more are offered. The dramatic change 
has been in the addition of other lan- 
guages and in the lengthening of the num- 
ber of years a given language has been 
offered. 

At the elementary school level the lan- 
guage most likely to be offered is French 
or Spanish. At the secondary level are 
found Latin, Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man. Twenty-three percent of secondary 
schools now offer Russian, and this per- 
centage is certain to rise. In a very few 
schools Chinese, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
and a few other languages are taught.^^ 

The change is indeed both startling and 
interesting. For generations Americans 
have been rather suspicious of foreign 
language instruction— as a frill, as not 
really necessary, as hardly practical. But 
the world has changed. Now thousands^ 
of Americans go abroad every year. Our 
commercial, diplomatic, military, and 
other international efforts involve many 
thousands more. 

Realizing this, the federal government, 
under the National Defense Education 
Act, provided funds to support programs 

Donald W. Johnson, “The Effect of Title 
III of the National Defense Education Act as 
Reported by Administrators of California 
School Districts,” California Schools, 33:223 
(July 1962). 

12 The Principals Look at the Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1962), pp. 2->3. 


in foreign languages. The impact of these 
funds can be seen in the figures already 
cited. In addition, schools have developed 
language laboratories and are doing ex- 
tensive experimenting with many new 
ways of teaching languages through the 
new audio devices available. 

The issues in foreign language instruc- 
tion revolve around three main problems. 
One is articulation. If a child starts French 
in the third grade and continues for three 
years in the elementary school, will the 
junior high school have a teacher and a 
program to continue this education? Or 
docs the child have to start the secondary 
school sequence all over again, beginning 
at grade eight or nine? The schools are 
understandably concerned about having 
facilities to meet many different stages in 
language learning on the part of students, 
a problem expected to be particularly 
acute at the secondary school level. 

The second problem is the language to 
be studied. Our traditional reliance on 
I.atin, French and Spanish docs not re- 
flect the number of persons in the world 
who speak these languages. 

Under a grant from the NDEA, a group 
of linguists at George Washington Uni- 
versity, in Washington, D.C., have been 
classifying the world’s tongues. The top 
twelve and (in millions) the number of 


people who speak them: 

Chinese 

460 million 

English 

250 million 

I lindustani 

160 million 

Spanish 

140 million 

Russian 

130 million 

German 

100 million 

Japanese 

95 million 

Arabic 

80 million 

Bengali 

75 million 


University of Maryland, Foreign Language 
Newsletter, 1:13 (May 1961). 
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Portuguese 75 million 

French 65 million 

Italian 55 million 

In the light of these figures, what 
should be offered students? 

A third issue, a perennial one in many 
fields of specialization but particularly 
acute in the foreign language area, is find- 
ing enough teachers qualified to teach the 
needed languages. Actually it is possible 
that many students might be interested 
in other languages than the standard 

French or Spanish if they were available. 
But there are not the teachers. An addi- 
tional problem in the last few years has 
been the change-over to the aural-oral 
method of teaching foreign languages. 
The stress is on speaking and hearing the 
language rather than on writing, gram- 
mar, and reading— aspects of the language 
now reserved for advanced students. Ear- 
lier instruction now also includes a new 
stress on understanding the society and 
the culture of the people. 

Social Studies 

Like the language arts, the term‘*social 
studies” refers to a large area of content. 
It means the school curriculum derived 
from the social sciences. The traditional 
school taught only geography and his- 
tory because, until recent times, these 
were the only social sciences. Today we 
have many disciplines devoted to the 
study of man and his social activities: eco- 
nomics, political science, sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, archeology. The 
school program during the last thirty 
years has evolved into a combination of 
these social sciences. In many units of 
study it is hard to tell just where history 
leaves off and sociology begins. 

Recent trends point toward more study 
of geography, but not just “place” geog- 


raphy. The relation between man and his 
environment and the culture that he has 
evolved is emphasized today. Along with 
our growing awareness of the many parts 
of the world which may influence our 
own future has been an expansion of the 
coverage of the typical social studies pro- 
gram. For generations most social studies 
concentrated on the United States, the 
Western Hemisphere, and Western Civi- 
lization. Today there are increased 
amounts of study time devoted to the 
non- Western world. Many of the insights 
of anthropology are being included in 
studies of other peoples. 

The social studies, important as they 
are thought to be in contributing to basic 
citizenship education, are highly contro- 
versial and vulnerable. Although there 
arc many social problems facing our 
world, it is difficult for the schools to 
provide much guidance to the young in 
understanding these problems. Some sub- 
jects embarrass us: poverty, for example, 
because we do not like to be reminded 
of the differences in standards of living 
our country tolerates. Others rouse mixed 
feelings— religious differences, racial ori- 
gins, mixed race marriages, and birth con- 
trol— because we are not secure enough 
in the rational base for our feelings and 
beliefs. Social studies, therefore, are in the 
peculiar position of being considered very 
important but should not deal too much 
with current reality. The curriculum in 
the social studies is in need of basic re- 
thinking, but because of traditional con- 
servatism as well as fear of outside pres- 
sures, it has been difficult to move ahead 
in this area. 

The usual program calls for study of 
home, school, and community in the first 
three grades. However, since today’s chil- 
dren know much about the whole world, 
its people and places, this traditional se- 
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quence is undergoing revision in many 
places. In the fourth grade many students 
study their state history and often the 
discoverers and explorers of the New 
World. In the fifth grade there is typi- 
cally a chronological study of United 
States history and a look at the geogra- 
phy of the continent. In the sixth grade 
there is often a study of the history of 
Western civilization and a look at world 
geography. In the seventh grade there 
may be a continuation of world geogra- 
phy and world history, or a study of 
civics. In the eighth grade, the student 
again is likely to have historv of the 
United States. In the ninth grade he often 
studies vocations and the world of work, 
some simple psychology of family life, 
and his own development as a person. 
Sometimes local and state government, 
with emphasis on civics, is included. In 
the tenth grade we often find world his- 
tory or world geography taught, though 
the histor)'- is usually that of the Western 
world. In the eleventh grade there is still 
another look at United States history. A 
senior problems course which loolb at 
various contemporary social problems 
concludes the student’s public school so- 
cial studies experience. 

Mathematics 

Vigorous leadership from mathemati- 
cians and educators has resulted in a vir- 
tual revolution in mathematics teaching 
in at least many leading schools. Perhaps 
recent changes appear more radical be- 
cause nothing much had happened in the 
curriculum for nearly a century. When 
Sputnik orbited, the succeeding shock 
waves hit school mathematics directly. 
Federal and foundation funds were made 
available for a number of special inquiries 
to prepare new materials in mathematics. 
This interest coincided with a movement 


among mathematicians and educators to 
eliminate much outmoded material in the 
curriculum. Three distinct trends can 
now be discerned: to provide a mathe- 
matical sequence that all college-bound 
students can take with profit, and at least 
one or two years of high school mathe- 
matics for all students; a fundamental re- 
vision of course sequence and content in 
the secondary schools with the prepara- 
tion and publication of textbooks and 
teaching materials; and finally, funda- 
mental experimentation to learn how cltil- 
dren gain arithmetical and mathematical 
concepts, with implications for the math- 
ematical education of young pupils. With 
assistance from special foundation or gov- 
ernment grants, many teachers are return- 
ing to universities to be educated in the 
“new mathematics.” One element being 
added is the active role of the learner in 
“discovery”— that is, in gaining mathemat- 
ical insights for himself.''* 

Science 

Science has not been a subject in the 
school curriculum for very long, cer- 
tainly not science as we think of it today. 
One of the contributions of the land- 
grant colleges, which celebrated their 
hundredth anniversary in 1962, was to 
put a strong emphasis on the scientific 
aspects of agriculture, and in this way 
encourage scientific inquiries of many 
kinds. The old universities were not very 
charitable toward the new sciences. The 
education of a gentleman was in the hu- 
manities— languages, particularly Latin 
and Greek, classical literature, philoso- 
phy, and classical history. The American 
interest in technology, plus a pragmatic 
realization that science could offer tan- 
gible rewards, encouraged the develop- 

i^f.Tiser, op. eit., 27-42. 
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ment of science courses at the college 
level. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a genteel kind of science could be 
found in some secondary schools, much 
of it textbook reading. The science lab- 
oratory was not generally available. A 
series of meetings sponsored by the Com- 
mittee of Ten, organized by the National 
Education Association, considered the 
various scientific fields and the kind of 
teaching that might best be done in the 
secondary schools. Published in 1894, the 
report of the committee was extremely 
influential. It recommended that at least 
one fourth of the time of the high school 
student be spent in science, and that sci- 
ence be required for admission to college. 
The sequence of courses now found in 
most secondary schools— biology, chem- 
istry, physics— evolved from this original 
recommendation. 

We review the history of the science 
curriculum to illustrate not only the proc- 
ess of curriculum development but also 
the fact that times do not always change. 
The reason for the current excitement in 
science education circles may be that 
change has been long overdue. As one 
scientist commented, up to a few years 
ago most of the physics and chemistry 
taught in secondary schools would have 
been more rightly dc.scribcd as history, 
since the content was so far removed 
from current thinking in these fields. 

Science education, like mathematics, 
was stimulated by Sputnik. Demands 
were heard on all sides that science re- 
quirements be increased for all college- 
bound students as well as for other stu- 
dents. Together with calls for more sci- 
ence, there were efforts of scientific 
groups to revise and update science con- 
tent. Scientists were appalled when they 
looked closely at some of the science 
being taught. One of the most influential 


programs originated at the Afassachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where a whole 
new physics course was developed, writ- 
ten, and then put on television, and thence 
to tapes and films so that it could be used 
all over the country, whether the science 
teachers had been retrained or not. 

Biology has also been revised, with 
three experimental programs being tried 
out in schools across the country. Behind 
the changes in secondary school science 
have been several trends. One has been to 
integrate subject matter. In some schools 
the science and mathematics teachers 
form a team so that their subjects relate 
to each other. Another trend has been to 
stimulate “discovery” in a fashion simi- 
lar to that developed by the mathematics 
group. Students are encouraged to dream 
up their own experiments. Instead of fill- 
ing in the pages in a workbook, the stu- 
dents are thrust into the heart of the 
problem and are forced to find their way 
out by themselves. Thus, say the new 
science advocates, the scientific method 
is experienced by the student and not 
just talked about. 

An activity which supports the new 
scientific interest is the science fair. We 
have already mentioned these in connec- 
tion with the shift in focus of the second- 
ary school. The fairs have served to draw 
public attention to the efforts of young 
people, many of which are highly orig- 
inal and suggest unusual scientific talent. 
Another trend, not so recent but of grow- 
ing strength, has been to replace “nature 
study” in the elementary school with 
more truly scientific study. In 1932 the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation yearbook on the teaching of sci- 
ence made the strong recommendation 
that elementary schools make a beginning 
in science education. The interests of 
young people are easily intrigued by the 
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mysteries of the universe around them. 
Their “how” and “why” questions deal 
with phenomena that science has been 
trying to understand. Today it would be 
hard to find an elementary school class- 
room which does not have a terrarium, 
a map of the stars, some seeds growing in 
different kinds of soils, a stuffed bird, a 
rock collection, or a least some of these. 

In order to help the teacher, particu- 
larly in the elementary school, whose own 
science background may be meager or 
remote from the wide-ranging curiosity 
of youngsters, schools have increasingly 
moved toward utilizing special teachers 
in science. These teachers either give in- 
struction to the class directly or help the 
classroom teacher with experiments and 
units of instruction. Science books are to 
be found in individualized reading pro- 
grams. 

Science education has expanded in the 
amount of time devoted to it in the 
schools as well as in the quality of the 
education provided. What issues there are 
appear to be of interest to scholars and 
educators in the field and not ones wliich 
excite public concern. Science, like medi- 
cine, is apt to be thought of as being 
highly respected but incomprehensible... 
As wc increase the scientific understand- 
ing of millions more of America’s young 
people, however, we will find scientific 
literacy rising with an increase in public 
interest in the content and approach of 
science education. 

The Arts 

In earlier times both the gentleman and 
his lady were expected to be conversant 
with the art$; the great patrons of art and 
music came from the ranks of the high- 
born. In utilitarian America the arts have 
had a grave struggle for existence. In al- 
most every European country there are 


state-supported artists and musicians. In 
Russia the state-supported ballet school is 
world famous. In the United States only 
during the darkest days of the Great De- 
pression did the federal government offi- 
cially support the arts— music, painting, 
sculpture, dance, and drama. 

However, despite the lack of official 
sponsorship for the arts, they have never 
flourished in the United States as they 
are today. For many decades, whenever 
there were budget problems in schools, 
the first thing to be cut were the “frills.” 
What do you think the frills were? Art, 
music, and drama, particularly if they 
were regular courses in the curriculum, 
disappeared. Today, however, there ap- 
pears to be a new spirit abroad in the 
land. No longer is there the deep-seated 
folk suspicion of “fancy” culture. Instead, 
we find prominent men on the boards of 
directors of museums, symphonies, and 
subscription theater. Such a thing was 
hard to achieve several decades ago. The 
man who aspires to top management these 
days should be as cognizant of the differ- 
ences between Picasso and Modigliani 
as he is of the intricacies of baseball and 
football. With general prosperity has 
come a general interest in the cultivation 
of taste, and this is seen most obviously 
in the arts. True, technology has played 
a part: the fact that we can now have 
relatively inexpensive recordings of great 
music has contributed to this new aware- 
ness, as has the fact that inexpensive re- 
productions of great paintings arc readily 
available. In any event, the average Amer- 
ican’s suspicion of the things of the spirit 
is no longer as formidable as it used to be. 

Art as a school subject is treated in- 
formally in the elementary grades. Teach- 
ers feel at this level that the important 
thing is to let the child do what he wants 
with art. The stress is on trying various 
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media— water colors, poster paints, oils, 
clay, papier-mache, and so on. 

Some teachers are quite able to react 
favorably to very dismal products as well 
as to very lovely ones; it isn’t the final 
product that is important, they arc say- 
ing, as it is the fact that the child is creat- 
ing something important to him. 

In junior high school the art program 
is more formally organized and attempts 
to have all the children explore the var- 
ious art media, including what we usually 
call the crafts— metalwork, jewelry, 
woodwork, and the like. Typically, art 
is required of all junior high school stu- 
dents for two or three hours in the sev- 
enth grade and two or three hours in the 
eighth grade. From then on, the art pro- 
gram is elective. 

Elective art programs in the senior high 
school can be either very good or terri- 
ble, depending on the attitude of other 
school personnel. In some instances, the 
art courses, being wholly elective, are 
used as a “dumping ground” for students 
who cannot do anything in any other 
course. With good guidance, the art pro- 
gram, when it is elective, should enroll 
students who have a genuine interest and 
talent and others who find that through 
art activities they are gaining significant 
personal satisfactions. 

The current issues in art education ap- 
pear to be focused on the need to 
strengthen the approach of the elemen- 
tary program so that all children get 
some sense of the satisfaction of artistic 
production. On the secondary school 
level the focus is on providing programs 
for average students as well as for those 
who are gifted. 

The picture for music education is sim- 
ilar to that for art. During the elementary 
school years the music program is usually 
in the hands of the classroom teacher. 


though a special music teacher may be 
available in many schools also. Young 
children respond to music with fervor. 
Music appears to be one of the many lan- 
guages of childhood. Rhythm bands are 
favorites of children. They are quite 
capable of making up their own songs, 
too. Music helps them understand other 
peoples. Music is a language that, needing 
no words, has a vast appeal. In the junior 
high school the program is likely to be- 
come more fonnaJ. Instruction in music 
appreciation appears when the teacher is 
trying to stretch the range of thq music 
that students will accept and attempt to 
understand. It is also the time when voices 
are changing, so that the music teacher 
who desires some coherent singing from 
his classes often has a struggle. Here we 
find the first organized orchestras and 
bands. Students who find their place in 
such a group arc very fortunate since 
there are few other such group experi- 
ences, outside of being on the varsity 
team, available to many school youth. 
The orchestra or the band is an “in- 
group.” Its members arc members of a 
team in a very real sense. Making music 
together is a moving and significant per- 
sonal experience. 

In the senior high school, music, like 
art, is an elective. The problem faced by 
the music teacher is to find the middle 
ground between selective education for 
the talented and enriching education for 
the average interested student. 

A further factor tends to complicate 
the high school picture. The role of bands 
in athletic events has produced the phe- 
nomenon of the marching band, led by 
agile drum majorettes. The band’s ability 
to perform intricate marching maneuvers 
is as important as its ability to play “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Are such bands 
good or bad? Good or bad for whom? 
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What do they represent in terms of edu- 
cational values? Is this desirable? These 
are questions which cannot be answered 
by the music teachers alone; they must be 
considered and answered by all educators 
and school patrons. 

Physical Education 

It was a shock to many Americans to 
be told how flabby American youth arc. 
Yet the facts are known; American youth 
does not have the stamina, the endurance, 
or the strength of youth in other coun- 
tries. Of course this should have been 
no shock to anyone, but it is easy to es- 
cape the obvious. We send our children 
to school by bus; in most countries they 
walk several miles if need be. We have 
elevators to go three stories; wc drive 
a car to go around the corner. Physical 
exertion is to be avoided if at all possible. 
But one of the undying myths of our 
society is the stamina and strength as well 
as the courage and endurance of our 
frontier and pioneer forebears. Thus 
every American male likes to think of 
himself as strong and sturdy. Recent com- 
parisons between American youth and 
European youth demonstrated how' far 
we arc from this comforting myth. Under, 
the leadership of both former President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy there 
has been a strong effort to develop a gen- 
eral physical fitness program for all 
youth. 

The American interest in physical fit- 
ness as an aspect of education is relatively 
recent. Until World War II physical edu- 
cation was not universally required in all 
colleges and secondary schools. Organ-, 
ized physical education programs were a 
rarity in elementary schools. Today most 
of our colleges and universities require of 
all their students at least some organized 
physical education courses for gradua- 


tion, as do almost all secondary schools. 
We find an increasing number of special- 
ized physical education teachers in the 
elementary school, often a traveling 
teacher w^ho goes from school to school 
on a regular circuit to give formal in- 
struction in the development of skills. 

Physical education leaders have identi- 
fied various skill areas and levels of skill 
development, and they have worked out 
game sequences tliat help develop these 
skills. The child progresses from large 
group games to team games with special- 
ized roles taken by diflFerent players. As 
one can see, physical education is both a 
physical and a social learning experience. 

Recent discussions have focused on the 
role of intramural programs and inter- 
school athletics at both junior and senior 
high school levels. Dr. Conant has taken 
a strong position opposing the latter at 
the junior high school level.’® There has 
been concern that highly competitive 
athletics at any level will distort the true 
function of the educational program. In 
some communities the coaches arc paid 
more than any other faculty member. 
Some communities demand winning 
teams—or else. It is probable that this 
heavy emphasis on organized competitive 
sports is weaning, particularly as the stress 
has moved to physical fitness for all. 

The physical education program in the 
junior and senior high school has under- 
gone many changes in recent years. Most 
spectacular, to the outsider, is tlie devel- 
opment of coeducational programs. These 
may include regular dance classes during 
school time, both social dancing and folk 
dancing. There may be coeducational 
tumbling or trampoline classes. The test- 
is James B. Conant, Education in the Junior 
High School Years (Princeton, N.J.; Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1960). 
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ing of participants for their level of phys- 
ical development and skill development 
is a recent addition. The actual activities 
engaged in have broadened, too. Now we 
find schools which provide instructions 
in archery, swimming, badminton, tennis, 
golf, soccer, hockey, lacrosse, modern 
dance, and tumbling, plus all the standard 
track and team sports. The emphasis on 
leisure-time skills for today as well as for 
the later years of adulthood is a marked 
trend in modern programs. 

The physical education specialists or 
teachers arc often also called upon to 
proviile instruction in health education. 
Sometimes it is the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher to tell the second-grad- 
ers the proper way to brush their teeth, 
to supervise their lunchroom choices, and 
to give basic information about the 
proper foods to eat. Sometimes the school 
nurse or the district doctor or dentist 
gives this instruction. During the second- 
ary school years, more concentrated at- 
tention is given to personal health, with 
teaching shared by many, though, again, 
the physical education instructor may 
assume primary responsibility. In science 
some facts about physiology and health 
may be stressed. In social studies, the sim- 
plest approach to mental health may be 
outlined. In home economics, girls will 
get information on diet and nutrition and 
the proper preparation of foods. iVInny 
states require instruction about the evils 
of narcotics and the dangers of excessive 
use of alcohol or tobacco. 

Safety education or driver education 
may also be considered in the general 
realm of physical education, though dif- 
ferent personnel may often be involved. 
Typically, however, a person certified to 
teach physical education has also devel- 
oped a minor specialty in either health 
education or driver education. The latter 


programs arc new. They have emerged 
from a recognition of the fact that much 
of the daily highway slaughter is avoid- 
able if drivers are properly trained. Sta- 
tistics have proven the efficacy of driver 
education programs; such drivers have far 
fewer avoidable accidents than other 
young drivers, a fact that insurance com- 
panies recognize by lowering their pre- 
miums. Nevertheless?, the public often 
views programs of driver education with 
real alarm, for they are often seen as a 
“friir* or as an infringement on the re- 
sponsibility of the home. , 

A few decades ago the arts were con- 
sidered frills, and before that science and 
modern languages were thought nones- 
scntial. Time moves on. Today driver 
education is often selected for attack be- 
cause it is not “real” education. Some 
schools get around public criticism by 
using the summer session for driver edu- 
cation and charging for it. Others do 
not schedule the program as a regular 
course and do not give any graduation 
credit for it. However, most teenagers 
and their parents approve of the program 
so heartily that it seems safe to predict 
that driver education is here to stay. 


Business and Commercial Education 

Programs in business and commercial 
education are obviously vocational in na- 
ture and are almost exclusively the re- 
sponsibility of the secondary school. The 
value of the job training aspects of these 
programs cannot be overestimated. The 
public schools probably produce most of 
the clerical help utilized by business and 
government. The quality of these pro- 
grams varies with the finanpial support 
available and the size of the school popu- 
lation. A small district can offer only a 
minimum program of typing and short- 
hand. More elaborate programs include 
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courses in operating office machines, of- 
fice technique and management, business 
law, bookkeeping, and simple accounting. 
More extensive programs may differen- 
tiate even the general required courses 
for such students and provide special 
courses in business English and business 
arithmetic. 

The introduction of many new ma- 
chines in business operations has necessi- 
tated some basic rethinking in the general 
orientation to be given the new student. 
In modern programs stress is placed on 
work relationships, basic manipulative 
skills, and insight into systems of work 
rather than on the mastery of any one 
machine or one machine-related skill. As 
a result of recent developments in auto- 
mation some schools are offering special 
courses in the skills related to simple ma- 
chine programing. 

The vocational programs have bene- 
fited from federal funds, a point not to 
be underestimated. A recent one, in the 
distributive education field, has such fed- 
eral support. This plan calls for a select 
group of students to be enrolled in the 
regular school program of required sub- 
jects for one half day, then on the job for 
one half day. A teacher-coordinator^ 
works out the job placements; those 
working at a given job in the morning 
are often replaced by other students in 
the afternoon. Though the schoolwork 
follows the usual pattern of general Eng- 
lish and social studies, the courses are 
often tailored to meet the needs of the 
working student, giving him job-related 
skills and insights. Students who work in 
these programs are typically better job, 
risks and stay in school longer to com- 
plete the program than others who want 
to get out into the world of work but 
who lack both skills and understanding 
of what is expected of them. 


A federally sponsored program to train 
practical nurses follows a similar pattern 
with cooperation between school and 
hospital so that the student gains prac- 
tical training leading to a vocation and 
at the same time is able to complete the 
requirements for high school graduation. 

The basic problem facing the business 
and commercial courses in the schools is 
that of technological change, as we have 
suggested. The schools can hardly keep 
up with the new technology, and the 
training needs required arc still not 
clearly identified. Certainly it will be 
years before school practice catches up, 
and then a new technological revolution 
will be upon us! 

industrial Arts and Trade and 
Vocational Education 

Today, a well-equipped elementary 
classroom will have a workbench with 
tools for children to try their hand at 
pounding, sawing, and nailing. This is 
considered an essential part of their skill 
development and can lead into many 
other classroom activities. If the snake 
that Billy brought in needs a cage, then 
the boys can build it in the classroom. 
Soap and candles can be made to illus- 
trate processes used in colonial life. 

In the junior high school, boys arc 
given a chance to learn to use more diffi- 
cult and precise tools. Here they handle 
power tools of various kinds and build 
small objects with metal and wood. Some 
schools have experimented with many 
kinds of introductory industrial arts ex- 
periences so that boys can find out what 
might be of most interest to them in this 
broad area. Such courses are often typi- 
cally required of all boys in grades seven 
and eight. 

At the senior high level industrial arts 
give way to trade and vocational educa- 
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tion. At this point the program is almost 
universally elective. Boys choose the 
courses because they wish to. Large city 
systems have developed some very selec- 
tive vocational schools with modern 
equipment and elaborate programs to pre- 
pare boys and girls for the trades in the 
area. In other places, unfortunately, the 
vocational courses gain the unsavory rep- 
utation of being the dumping grounds 
for misfits. 

Some of the most modem industrial 
arts programs are increasingly including 
in their programs experiences leading to 
a better understanding of the basic proc- 
esses of industry. These programs are 
based on the assumption that a knowl- 
edge of these processes is essential for a 
citizen in an industrialized and mass pro- 
duction-oriented society. Students in such 
programs actually make a product, sim- 
ulating all the normal industrial proce- 
dures from research and development to 
production planning to evaluation and re- 
development. As such programs become 
more common, they may be considered a 
part of the general education program 
and may even become coeducational. 

Excellent examples of pioneer work in 
trade and vocational education may be 
found in the current literature. The fed- 
eral government is becoming increasingly 
interested in new directions for subpro- 
fessional technical training as the country 
enters an era of unprecedented need for 
technicians and specialists— many in fields 
so new that there are no persons available 
as teachers. 

Agricultural Education 

The program in agricultural education 
also centers primarily in the secondary 
school. Like the trade and vocational pro- 
grams, it has an extensive federal sub- 
sidy. Along with the farm population, 


however, agricultural education programs 
have been shrinking. Many areas that once 
had ambitious programs now attract few 
students. The scientific emphasis in agri- 
cultural education has contributed to- 
ward our embarrassing surplus of farm 
products. 

The agricultural education program is 
often conducted in close association with 
university extension programs and with 
the local county farm agents. The latter 
also sponsor, with the schools, the 4-H 
Clubs, whose emphasis is also on scientific 
methods of farm management. Ceptainly 
the influence of these movements can 
hardly be overestimated in the rural areas 
where they are most vigorous. 

An interesting recent development has 
been the shift of emphasis from pure vo- 
cational agriculture to horticulture and 
landscape gardening, interests which have 
a suburban appeal. 

Home Economics 

Like vocational education, home eco- 
nomics is sometimes termed “home arts” 
when it forms a part of the general edu- 
cation program of young people. The 
home as a major interest for instruction 
appears very early on the scene. A mod- 
ern elementary school classroom will have 
a “playhouse” corner with appropriate 
furnishings. Much of the discussion, 
study, and skill development evolves from 
the home as a center of interest in early 
childhood. 

As a formal course, however, the home 
arts field docs not appear until junior 
high school, where the student is usually 
required to take one or two years of the 
subject. If it is a two-year sequence, one 
year will be devoted to personal health, 
which includes such topics as good 
grooming, nutrition, cleanliness, body hy- 
giene; after this come simple cooking and 
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menu planning. The second part of the 
sequence is devoted to simple home 
crafts, such as knitting and the basic ele- 
ments of sewing. In the secondary school, 
the program is usually elective, with part 
of the emphasis on general preparation 
for homcmakiiig and part on the voca- 
tional aspects for the prospective dieti- 
tian or dressmaker. 

In recent years the home economics 
educators have been aware of their loss 
of enrollment, as more and more girls 
either went into the business and com- 
mercial programs or elected to go on to 
college— or at least to prepare for col- 
lege. As has been true of education, home 
economics programs often had to accept 
girls who were not getting along in other 
subjects, and who often did just as poorly 
in the home economics course. There 
have been some shifts in the thinking of 
home economics educators, though not 
all of the suggested innovations, of 
course, have yet been put into practice. 
Larger units on personal psychology, for 
instance, are being added. Some large 
schools have nurseries where young girls 
learn the basic elements of child care. 
Interior decorating has been stressed for 
the future young suburban home owner.^^ 
The creative aspects of home manage- 
ment are coming to the fore, rather than 
the “minimum essentials.” Some practical 
vocational features, too, are now being 
stressed to point out how skill in some 
of the home management areas can lead 
to good jobs— hotel management, institu- 
tional dining room management, dress de- 
signing, buying for stores, and so on. 

The preceding brief descriptions of the 
curriculum, trends in the major subject 
areas cannot do justice to any of them. 
Each area is an object of growing school 
concern, changing and expanding as the 
years pass and as needs change. The pur- 


pose of this overview is merely to em- 
phasize the vast scope of the modern 
school system and the complexity of the 
questions we face when we deal with the 
problem of what to teach. 

In the next section we shall discuss, 
again very briefly, some remaining ques- 
tions of curriculum organization and con- 
tent selection. 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 
WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

Typically, special education programs 
provide special facilities, teachers, ma- 
terials, and even buildings for children 
having a variety of special learning prob- 
lems. Tlicy may be brain-damaged, spas- 
tic, asthmatic, severely or mildly mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, epilep- 
tic, blind, or deaf. These children com- 
mand our pity, and they deserve what a 
rich society can afford. With help, train- 
ing, and care most of these children can 
grow up to take a positive, if only a 
minor, place in society. 

Methods, materials, and facilities for 
special education have been intensively 
studied, with the result that there have 
been many changes in the last decade. 
Changes in the approach to the problem 
will continue and may possibly be even 
more spectacular than those recently 
made. Current programs in school sys- 
tems convenient to your class might be 
fruitful places to visit. Prospective teach- 
ers may find much that is worthwhile in 
making such a visit and in listening to 
a special education teacher explain her 
program. 

In more recent years children with 
unusually high intelligence have come to 
be classified by some schools as ciiildren 
with special learning needs. These chil- 
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drcn arc few in proportion to the total 
student body— probably less than 5 per- 
cent of the school population. 

How to define the gifted and what to 
do with them are questions that have 
been raised for a long time, especially 
since 'Ferman’s famous study of those 
whom he identified as genuises in the 
I930\s. Today we may be somewhat more 
sophisticated than Tcrman at the time 
the study was made, although he raised 
many questions which he knew his study 
had not answered. Now we view gifted- 
ness as a many-faceted thing. Certainly 
intellectual gifredness is only one dimen- 
sion; there are musical giftedness, artistic 
genius, mathematical memory of a high 
order, chess championship talent, and so 
on. A genius in coaching a winning foot- 
ball team certainly is not the same thing 
as a genius on the stock market. Gifted- 
ness suggests to many people something 
we call creativity. One attempt at defi- 
nition seems particularly useful and sug- 
gestive. There are probably, say Gctzcls 
and Jackson, in a recent brilliant research 
report on creativity, 

. . . . two basic cognitive or intellective 
modes. The one mode tends toward retain- 
ing the known, learning the predetermined, 
and conserving what is. The second mode 
tends toward revising the known, exploring 
the undetermined, and constructing what 
might be ... . one process represents in- 
tellectual acquisitiveness and conformity, 
the other intellectual inventiveness and in- 
novation. One focuses on knowing what is 
already discovered, the other focuses on 
discovering what is yet to be known.^® 

Genius or talent or giftedness or cre- 
ativity shows many faces. Today we arc 
beginning to develop several kinds of 

Jacob W. Getzcls and Philip W. Jackson, 
Creativity and Intelligence (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962), pp. 13-14. 


school programs in an attempt to meet 
some of these many kinds of talent. 

One program, the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, allows students to take 
courses in high school which, if success- 
fully completed as measured by a special 
test, permits them either to omit the 
course as a freshman college requirement, 
or to enter the subject sequence at the 
sophomore level in college. I'hc larger 
the school the more likely it is to have 
such a program. Many young people in 
high school today who show special 
aptitudes are finding that they can com- 
plete many of the standard required 
freshman college courses before graduat- 
ing from high school. 

Another device used by secondary 
schools is to set up classes for the aca- 
demically talented which do not neces- 
sarily provide them with an accelerated 
program but, rather, a different one. 
Students may, for instance, use college- 
level reading materials instead of a high 
scliool text. They may develop extensive 
research papers on independent projects 
of their own. They may go as far in a 
subject as the group desires and the 
teacher wants to lead them. In any event, 
they are a group selected for intellectual 
competence and presumably are treated 
as such. 

At the elementary school level attempts 
to meet the needs of exceptional children 
arc seldom as clearly worked out, partly 
because of the tradition of the total class 
as a learning unit. Schools which sepa- 
rate students into class groups by ability 
have attempted to keep the children fully 
stimulated through enrichment. This 
means in essence that every concept is 
explored in as much depth as the chil- 
dren are willing to tackle. A group may 
want to know all about genetics because 
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the hamster had a litter of babies of odd 
colors— how come? So the children pro- 
ceed to a full-scale research project on 
inherited characteristics with the ham- 
sters as productive evidence of their 
theories. A group may become excited 
about poetry and decide to write some 
of its own or stage an operetta of its own 
creation. The unsolved issue here, as has 
already been suggested, is how far ahead 
youngsters can push intellectually when 
physiologically and socially they may be 
at the same level with their less gifted 
peers. 

GENERAL EDUCATION 

We are in a continual state of search 
regarding what elements in education 
should be shared and what those with 
special interests or talents should pursue 
separately. In any given subject we might 
ask what literature all children and youth 
should read and think about and what 
literature they can choose to read or not 
read as they wish. What level of skill 
should all reach in reading and writing 
before the more talented surge ahead? 
What mathematics or science should 
every citizen know, and what should be 
reserved for the specially interested? 
Should all students master a foreign 
language? 

These are not easy questions to answer. 
Indeed, we have come up with different 
answers almost every decade in the last 
thirty years. Times have changed and 
so have our concepts of what the general 
“exposure” of the average student ought 
to be. Certainly in each subject field we 
can identify those things every student 
might have a chance to learn and those 
things which are more specialized. The 


problem may appear simpler at the ele- 
mentary school level, but it is not neces- 
sarily so. The teacher n^gy have to con- 
sider balancing Junior’s surging interest 
in airplanes against the fact that there 
are other means of transportation about 
which he might have some learning to 
do, too, particularly if the class group is 
working on other tasks. 

Junior high schools have often dealt 
with general education by using a “core 
program.” A core program usually in- 
volves the integration of social studies 
with English. The proponents of the 
core program claim that this approach 
permits the teacher to develop the skills 
of language arts in a meaningful setting. 
If paragraphs are to be written, they can 
be developed around history or geog- 
raphy content. Creative writing can come 
out of a consideration of the courage of 
the explorers or the meaning of life. 
\’ocabulary and spelling can be derived 
from the content of any other area being 
investigated. The core program, too, is 
thought of as one which combines sub- 
ject matter and is scheduled for more 
than the usual single period. This schedul- 
ing of an extended block of time permits 
the teacher to work more closely with 
one group of students. From tliis close 
association can come a better under- 
standing of young adolescents. The core 
teacher is therefore seen as one who 
does a good deal of guidance. In fact, 
much subject matter in the core program 
is derived from the ongoing personal and 
social concerns of young people. 

This approach has much appeal to 
some educators. Others view it with 
alarm, as do many parents. The picture 
therefore is one of uncertainty. The 
latest figures seem to show that for every 
school system that drops a core program 
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in favor of separate subjects, another 
decides that it makes good sense to estab- 
lish a core program. This has been the 
state of affairs for a number of years. 

Part of the problem is the lack of 
teacher preparation for this kind of teach- 
ing. It takes a skilled teacher to do justice 
to more than one area of subject matter 
at the secondary school level, and most 
of our teachers are trained in one major 
field only. Also, the techniques and 
approaches of core work, including much 
informal group work, student-teacher 
planning, and other devices, sugge.st a 
higher level of skill and professional prep- 
aration than many teachers have. The 
public, too, wonders if English is being 
taught as well as history and geography 
under the general title of “core” or 
“common learnings” or “general educa- 
tion.” The research is not definitive, but 
what there is shows that students in a 
good core program learn as much subject 
matter as students in a good .separate sub- 
ject program, with the added dividend 
that the core students tend to have more 
personal insight and more maturity— 
though, again, the research is not conclu- 
sive. Perhaps the most interesting testi- 
mony to this kind of teaching is to be 
found in the follow-up study of a group 
of students at the laboratory high school 
in The Ohio State University These 
students were the products of a full-scale 
program of “progressive education.” And 
twenty years later they were contribut- 
ing citizens, earning salaries above the 
level expected and more thoughtful about 
and interested in the world around us 
than most of their generation. 

Margaret Willis, The Guinea Pigs after 
Twenty Years (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University Press, 1961). 


SUMMARY 

The curriculum of the school is what 
the school teaches— better yet, what the 
child learns in school. What is taught 
and what is learned are not the same. In 
the final analysis the learner makes his 
own curriculum, selecting, rejecting, and 
accepting according to his background, 
needs, interests, and motivations. The 
curriculum must be dealt with in “pieces.” 
The structuring and organizing of the 
public school curriculum is a significant 
social process in a democracy. The mem- 
bers of each succeeding generation be- 
come fitted for their adult roles via the 
school curriculum. 
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I The 

MBevelopment 
of the Mod~ 
ern School 
System: I 

Despite the many satisfactions accni- 
ing to the individual who lives in onr 
prosperous contemporary w'orld, there is 
an inevitable nostalgia for “the good old 
days.” I'he world of today is a complex 
and often terrifying place, with a future 
we cannot predict with confidence. Thus 
it is comforting to look back to an era 
and a period when times were more set- 
tled, when each decade brought rela- 
tively little change, when the world 
seemed simpler, easier to understand, and 
easier to cope with. 

Typical of this nostalgia for a bygone 
period is the picture of the little red 
schoolhouse conjured up whenever a past 
era is seen to be preferable to today. Be- 
cause it helps to illuminate some present 
controversies over the purposes, methods, 


and content of education now, we need 
to understand the role of the school in 
America’s past. By understanding the his- 
torical roots of current practices we can 
better assess those which should be kept 
and strengthened and those that are ar- 
chaic and are retained for no reason other 
than sheer sentiment or inertia. 


PROCESSES OF 
INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 

Today, when planned obsolescence is 
part of the marketing picture, when it is 
customary to get a new-model c;ar— just 
because it is new— even though the old 
one still runs satisfactorilv, it is interest- 
ing to note that, in such a climate of opin- 
ion regarding change, some things are still 
resistant to change. One remarkably sta- 
ble example is the school. 

As we shall see, despite the alarms of 
the critics, the schools have changed rela- 
tively little over the past thirty years. 
And the changes since the turn of the 
century are more in specific content areas 
than in aspects of structure. Some signifi- 
cant changes have, of course, occurred, 
and we w ill examine these later, but the 
basic outlines of the institution were set 
over fifty years ago and have changed 
far less than most of the other things 
around us. The only other institution 
w ith a similar attachment to tradition is 
the church. 

It is no accident that churches— and 
schools— change relatively little. Both in- 
stitutions are uniquely personal. Faith, 
unlike an automobile, cannot be changed 
for a new model every year or so, or else 
the whole supporting structure of relig- 
ion is lost. Immutability is one^of the psy- 
chologically significant functions of relig- 
ion in the lives of individuals. To suggest 
that rituals, dogmas, and creeds can 
change with time is to challenge the very 
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basis for the religious beliefs of many 
persons. 

The school serves a similar function 
for many individuals. It is highly reassur- 
ing to believe that knowledge from dec- 
ade to decade remains relatively the same. 
It is unnerving to think that what one 
knew as a fact fifteen years ago is not 
true today, and that one’s children may 
come home from school, having learned 
today’s truth, and tell their parents how 
stupid and ill-inf onned they are. Yet this 
is exactly what faces today’s educator 
and today’s parent. Knowledge is not set 
and given for all time. The more we 
move into a scientific view of life and 
society, the more we must change our 
basic assumptions about matter and about 
life, and the more we must mistrust the 
evidence of the senses. 

But this is easier said than done. Let us 
look at an example of educational lag. 
We now know that fonual grammar is 
not the best method of developing good 
writers. Good writers develop from good 
readers who have had ample opportunity 
to do a good deal of writing about things 
they want to write about. 

Research findings from significant studies 
made during the last fifty years show 
clearly that direct methods of instruction 
that focus on writing activities and the 
structuring of ideas are more efficient in 
teaching sentence structure, usage, punctu- 
ation, and other related factors than are 
such methods as nomenclature drills, dia- 
gramming, and rote memorization of gram- 
matical rules. 

Research reveals that a knowledge of 
classificatory grammar has little measurable 
effect on the ability to express ideas accu- 
rately or precisely in writing or speaking. 
Grammatical errors are individual matters 
and are best attacked through individual 
instruction. Young people improve their 
sentences by having many opportunities, 
with the guidance of the teacher, for struc- 


turing their own thoughts into sentences. 

The best way to develop ideas to be 
structured into sentences is to furnish 
greater richness of experience and more 
opportunities for sharing of ideas. Children 
and adolescents gain their ideas from 
books, radio, TV, movies, and direct asso- 
ciation with others in their homes, schools, 
and communities. A positive correlation 
exists between the socioeconomic status of 
a child’s home and his growth in language. 

Although some researchers have been 
pessimistic about the lack of success by 
the school in eradicating grammatical er- 
rors which seem to reflect home back- 
ground, some studies show that the influ- 
ence of the school is most marked in the 
less privileged groups. 

The process of growth in language 
power is part of the total pattern.^ 

But it will be many generations before 
formal grammar is removed from the 
curriculum and left to the linguists for 
special study of language and structure. 
Wc can give many similar examples of 
the sanctity of outmoded subject matter. 
Perhaps some of you are already dis- 
tressed at the thought that you should 
re-examine what you know about the 
values of formal grammar— particularly 
those of you who did very well in such 
formal instruction. 

We hold onto those things in which wc 
have security because we have been suc- 
cessful in their accomplishment. Teach- 
ers, then, are often loath to change the 
content of their subject or the ways they 
have learned to teach it because the 
teacher may make mistakes when trying 
to teach the new material or to use new 
methods. As one teacher commented, “I 
teach Ivanhoe not because I think it is a 
great classic, but because I know it al- 

1 Ingrid M. Strom, Research in Grammar and 
Usage and Its Implications for T caching 
Writing (Bloomington: School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1960). 
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most word for word!” Think of the 
effort such a teacher must make to learn 
a new novel in this fasliion! 

Another major obstacle to change in 
education is the feeling parents have 
about what happens to their children. As 
has been suggested already, a parent does 
not particularly enjoy having Junior come 
home and flatly contradict a favored 
piece of parental information the parent 
may have learned a generation ago 
in school. Parents, as well as teachers, 
gain comfort from the familiar. The 
grammar taught today, as long as it is 
similar to what parents have learned, 
makes it easy for the parent to retain his 
role of authority and informant. His child 
can come to him for help. But today, 
when a teacher, for instance, may try to 
teach youngsters the “set” theory in 
mathematics, even a well-educated par- 
ent will feel bewildered and confused. 

Not only is it helpful for parents to 
feel that they can be a source of knowl- 
edge and information for their school- 
age child, there is also a special quality 
of involvement on the part of a parent in 
Ills child’s education. It is all very well 
for a teacher to be objective about a class 
of thirty children, and be able to view 
the failure of two or three of them as 
something to be expected in the normal 
course of events. But the parent of the 
child who fails cannot view such an event 
as normal or to be expected. He has an 
emotional involvement in his own child’s 
success, not only because the child is his 
child, but because the success a parent 
feels about his role in life is directly re- 
lated to how successful his child may be. 

Geoffrey Gorer has pointed this out: 
“No theory could gain widespread ac- 
ceptance in America which did not 
concede that the child was the hope for 
the future, and that he could, given the 


proper start in life, go farther and fare 
better than his parents.”^ This attitude 
accounts in part for the reluctance of 
the American parent to permit the schools 
to “experiment” with education. Some- 
thing so crucial to the success of the child 
cannot be lightly tampered with. In re- 
cent years, however, there has been a 
lessening of resistance on the part of the 
public toward educational experimenta- 
tion. When Russia launched her first 
Sputnik the shock to our complacency 
produced a clamor for new programs in 
education which would be more effective 
than existing ones. Parents also have been 
placing ever-increasing pressure on the 
schools to make life in school enjoyable 
for all, to sec to it that all succeed in some 
way or other. Such a parental attitude is 
supported by contemporary psychology, 
which points out that feelings of success 
engender success, whereas feelings of 
failure induce more failure. Thus a school 
in which all succeed will be likely to pro- 
duce individuals who feel that they are 
competent and can do well— or at least 
this is the theory. It has as yet not been 
tried in well-controlled experimental 
practice. 

The theory of universal success has not 
been tried for two reasons: we do not 
know how to make the general feeling 
of success available to all when talents 
and abilities vary so greatly; and the par- 
ent, despite his desire for success for his 
O'um child, is suspicious of success which 
is too widely enjoyed. To be truly satis- 
fying, it seems, success has to be at the 
expense of someone else’s failure. 

We see, therefore, the various pres- 
sures and feelings which keep the school 

2 Geoffrey Gorer, The American People 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1948), p. 71. 
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an essentially conservative institution. 
When the world is in fear of the future, 
when uncertainty and change arc every- 
where, there is probably value in insti- 
tutional stability and conservatism. For 
this reason, innovators in educational 
practice must estimate the psychological 
cost of basic changes which may in the 
long run be greater than the gains. Yet, 
on the other hand, failure to change our 
ways in education may mean that we are 
not equipping young people to cope with 
the world they will be living in, with 
the result that a society which does so 
equip its young may triumph in the end. 
But if change is to come, many influential 
lay persons would have this change be a 
return to traditional modes of schooling 
similar to what they think they experi- 
enced in the past. Or, again, such change 
might be toward the model presented by 
academic education in European coun- 
tries, a position we will examine more 
fully in a later chapter. 

One commentator on the current dis- 
satisfaction with American life said that 
the only thing wrong with the present 
is that the future is not what it used to 
be. Lacking a future that can be relied 
upon to deliver ever-greater increments 
of prosperity and security, it is only hu- 
man to look back to a remembered past 
that seems, by contrast, more satisfying, 
simpler, and promising. Thus we read 
how one columnist described the Christ- 
mas of his youth: 

Washington.— The weather, usually, 
would be cold and blowy, well before 
Christmas Day. It would be the time of the 
Northers which would come whistling in 
from the high plains, as cold and lonely as 
the freight trains of cattle cars that went 
by at night with long mournful shrieks. 

And in those far-off days when the fire- 
place was the real and only source of heat in 
the sitting-room— and not the phony bower 


of bric-a-brac that it is today— there was a 
universal condition of chapped and rough 
skin and red noses. Nobody, as I recall it 
now, was ever entirely warm; not, anyhow, 
in the moist hothouse way in which we are 
nowadays all not so much warmed as 
steamed-cooked. 

School would be let out, not a week or 
ten days ahead of time, but at precisely four 
o’clock in the afternoon on Christmas Eve. 
(We celebrated Christmas, all right; but we 
didn’t overdo it.) Those of us who went to 
school on the elegant South Side would 
walk home in comparative decorum, with 
only a brief and routine fist fight, perhaps 
around at the side of Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank. Small, dirty clumps of cotton 
which had escaped from the compress or 
from the cotton gin in the .selling-and- 
baling weeks just ended, would be lying 
about in the corners of the hank or at Mr. 
Weaver’s drug store. Into these handy scat- 
terings a boy could reach for a handful of 
aboriginal Kleenex and thus stop the flow 
of blood from his nose. (Our town society, 
though poor, was remarkably improvident, 
since cotton in those days might fetch 75 
cents a pound.) 

Among us South Side schoolboys— the 
sons of comparative privilege in long black 
stockings and breeches which looked like 
skinny plus-fours— a small, tough character 
here and there might carry, clutched in his 
fist, a stick of sugar candy. lie bore it as 
a status symbol; it was an earnest of the 
fact that he had attended one of our very 
rare “school Christmas parties.” We did 
not, on the whole, go in for school Christ- 
mas parties. 

It was, however, always possible that some 
teacher in one of the seven rooms of the 
South Side School might in the spirit of the 
season decide to do the handsome thing by 
the children. If so, a thrifty ten minutes 
before the four o’clock schoolbell was to 
ring, she would briskly order a hiatus in 
routine and fetch out a paper bag which 
she had secretly brought in that morning 
from Higginbotham’s store. From this sack 
(and sack was what we always called a 
paper bag) she would hand out the largess: 
a striped stick of candy to each boy; a solid 
stiv:k (lemon it usually was) to each girl. 

With these sticks she would utter her 
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observations upon the season. She did not 
point out that this was a very merry season; 
she did not give small lectures upon the 
ancient meaning of Christmas, Christian 
and pagan; she did not tell us that Santa 
Claus was of German origin and that Father 
Christmas was the British way of remem- 
brance. If she felt in a gay and feckless 
mood, she might say something about 
having a happy Christmas. But this was the 
very farthest she would go. 

(We celebrated Christmas, all right; but we 
didn’t overdo it.) 

We would not, on our part, hand the old 
girl anything. (We would only go shouting 
out of the schoolhousc into the early gather- 
ing dusk.) That kind of thing was not done. 
True, a very few among us might quickly 
bob their heads to her in an undeclared 
wish for a Merry Christmas. But these were 
on the whole members of that small atypical 
juvenile band which the majority of us 
regarded stonily as smarty teacher’s pets.® 

The fact that today most people in 
America can be warm and comfortable 
is represented as being less desirable than 
the good old days when “nobody was 
ever entirely warm.” Docs this strike you 
as a really better condition? It might have 
been truly a wonder to be given an or- 
ange for Christmas, and to prize it. Yet 
you can ask if this is really better than 
today, when almost everyone can drink 
orange juice every day in the year, if 
he so desires, with resultant improved 
health? Which condition is preferred? 
True, the school of those days spent 
little time on the frivolity of Christmas. 
Today’s school, on the other hand, may 
devote hours of a teacher’s and the stu- 
dents’ time in producing a Christmas 
pageant, opera, play, or assembly, utiliz- 
ing all the creative abilities of many in 
the activity. Which procedure has greater 
merit? 

3 William S. White, “Christmas in the Ver- 
nacular,” Harper's, December 1960, pp. 289- 
290. Reprinted by permission of the author. 


Wistful nostalgia for a way of life 
which seems in retrospect so much more 
rewarding than the lives children lead 
today is strongly with us, and particularly 
with regard to school memories. The 
drama of school when principals were 
real, 100 percent ogres and teachers were 
unapproachable authorities remains in the 
memory of some adults as somehow more 
special and real than the world children 
of today inhabit in the kindlier environ- 
ment of a modern school. 

That not all memories of school evoke 
this nostalgia is seen in the following 
recollection of a woman who became a 
great teacher: 

“Come up here at once!” 

It was the angry voice of the first-grade 
teacher. Small Marie sat frozen in her scar 
crouching nearer the iron post which went 
up on the right side of the seat. 

“Come here, I say!” 

Marie saw the skin of the teacher’s chin 
draw tight over the sharp bone. The red 
marks stood out like the tiny garnets in 
granny’s breastpin. Move she could not. 

“Bad girl, spoiling the row.” 

What row, what spoiling, went through 
the frightened child’s mind. 

Marie was not yet five, for her birthday 
was in late September. There had been talk 
of the newfangled kindergarten, but the 
majority of the villagers had laughed it out 
of court, with its putty balls, softened 
lentils, and toothpicks for construction. 
This was tlie first grade, the first day. 

Tlic offense had been that Marie had 
leaned against the post, thus spoiling the 
symmetry of the row of children, sitting 
upright with hands strained together until 
the skin shone on all the small knuckles. 

Thus teachers arc born. . . . Tn that first- 
grade room, in the year 1891, a teacher 
was born, in tears and humiliation. From a 
child, a teacher was born.'* 

'‘Marie J. Rascy, Jt Takes Tivic: An Auto- 
biography of the Teaching Profession (New 
York; Harper & Row, 1953), pp. 6-7. 
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Memory can thus serve the present in 
different ways. It is interesting to read 
what observers of today’s schools recall 
about their own early schooling. While 
we can only speculate as to the different 
attitudes individuals bring to earlier ex- 
periences, the wish for a return to a 
simpler mode of education seems to per- 
vade many contemporary writings. 

The significance of these memories is 
apparent when we know how very influ- 
ential the American public is in determin- 
ing school policy. Of all the elements of 
the American school wliich astound the 
foreign observer, the local control of edu- 
cation by laymen strikes them as most 
unusual. In no other country in the world 
is the local lay school board the major 
source of educational policy. Educational 
programs in other nations are determined 
by an educational ministry staffed by 
professional educators. Such individuals 
would be appalled at die suggestion that 
the public should intervene in establishing 
educational policies. In the United States 
the reverse is true. The educators are 
viewed as servants of the public, and the 
schools as the proper arena for public 
action and policy determination. 

There is, obviously, a serious disagree- 
ment between educators and the public 
as to the dividing line between public 
and professional responsibilities for edu- 
cational programs. This issue is one of 
the many that are unresolved. The devel- 
opment of the unique American method 
of providing for education is an interest- 
ing story. 


THE GENESIS OF LOCAL LAY 
CONTROL OF EDUCATION 

Local school boards emerged as a re- 
sult of some of the peculiar factors that 


were to be found in the new America. 
When the earliest colonists arrived there 
were no institutions to adapt to here, and 
the only ones developed were modifica- 
tions of those they brought with them. 
Since the dominant group in colonial 
America was English, the forms of Eng- 
lish life were transplanted to America as 
much as possible. But America was quite 
different from England. Life in the early 
days of settlement was extraordinarily 
hazardous and difficult. 

The English family had been solely re- 
sponsible for obtaining an education for 
its children, either within the parental 
home or by apprenticeship, or through 
employing itinerant tutors or utilizing a 
“dame school” for rudimentary instruc- 
tion. But the family in America found it 
particularly difficult to perform its edu- 
cational task. 

Disruption and transplantation in alien 
soil transformed the character of traditional 
English family life. Severe pressures were 
felt from the first. Normal procedures were 
upset by the long and acute discomforts of 
travel; regular functions were necessarily 
set aside; the ancient discipline slackened. 
But once reestablished in permanent settle- 
ments the colonists moved toward recre- 
ating the essential institution in its usual 
form. In this, despite heroic efforts, they 
failed. At first they laid their failure to 
moral disorder; but in time they came to 
recognize its true source in the intractable 
circumstances of material life.® 

It was the young who fared best in this 
new land, being more adaptable to 
changed circumstances. No longer did a 
vigorous young man have to spend years 
working on his father’s lands until he 
could save enough to purchase a few 
acres of his own: he could move west- 

5 Bernard Bailyn, Education in the Forming 
of American Society (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1960), p. 22. 
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ward and carve out his own free land 
from the wilderness. If he did not like the 
strict demands of his parents, he could 
pick up and leave; labor was scarce and 
jobs were plentiful: 

Material independence was sooner or 
later available to every energetic adult white 
male, and few failed to break away when 
they could. . . . 

The response was extraordinary. There 
is no more poignant, dramatic reading than 
the seventeenth-century laws relating to 
family life. . . . Within a decade of their 
founding all of the colonies passed laws 
demanding obedience from children and 
specifying penalties for contempt and 
abuse. Norhing less than capital punishment, 
it was ruled in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, was the fitting punishment for filial 
disobedience.® 

With the family thus weakened and 
losing many of its traditional functions, 
it was soon recognized that tlie educa- 
tional responsibility once borne by the 
family was now neglected. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia had passed laws re- 
quiring the family to see that children 
were taught to read and understand the 
principles of religion. It was feared that 
if the child were unable to read the Bible, 
he would be defenseless against alien re- 
ligious forms. The fear of Catholicism 
pervades these early admonitions to fami- 
lies to sec that their children are properly 
instructed. In Massachusetts, all the towms 
were required to provide for the instruc- 
tion of children. 

Other colonies passed similar legisla- 
tion, much of it aimed at those who were 
too poor to pay for the education of 
their children, and stipulating that the 
town or the community must then sup- 
port some kind of education for paupers. 
Apprentice programs, which in England 

^Ibid.y p. 23. 


had included a provision for education in 
reading and writing, in America soon 
provided only for instruction in the skill 
itself. Workers were too sorely needed 
for them to spend any time in acquiring 
basic literacy. Separate evening schools 
were therefore established, and masters 
were charged to send apprentices to such 
schools. 

What was the net effect of these de- 
velopments? Who was to decide what 
was to be taught in the schools, either 
those for the children of townsfolk or 
those for apprentices? Although 'private 
donations paid for many schools, it was 
soon found that they were irregular and 
uncertain sources of funds. Soon regular 
school taxes were levied, and with public 
money came public control. Again, this 
was a by-product of the lack of surplus 
wealth in the new nation. To assure a 
continued source of income for schools, 
money had to be raised and its expendi- 
ture controlled. Schoolteachers had to be 
hired; buildings had to be erected. 

Dependent for support upon annual or 
even less regular gifts, education at all levels 
during the early formative years came 
within the direct control, not of those 
responsible for instruction, but of those 
who had created and maintained the institu- 
tions. When in the eighteenth century a 
measure of economic maturity made it pos- 
sible to revert to other, older forms, the 
tradition of external control was well es- 
tablished. That it remained so, and that con- 
sequently American education at all levels, 
and especially at the highest, has continued 
to be sensitive to community pressure, deli- 
cately reflecting the shifting interests and 
needs of the founding and sustaining groups 
... is a consequence of the utility of this 
tradition in the emerging pattern of Amer- 
ican group lifc.*^ 

The peculiar circumstances of the 
founding of America led to the develop- 

7 lbid,y p. 44. 
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ment of a unique American educational 
program. One of the key elements was 
the clear establishment of local lay con- 
trol. Today, as we have seen, the school 
board is a key factor in determining edu- 
cational policy. The quality of public 
education today rests in the hands of 
local boards of education more than most 
observers realize or understand. Certainly 
no other country in the world has made 
local lay control of education such a sig- 
nificant determiner of educational policy. 

THE NONSECTARIAN 
COMMON SCHOOL 

The history of American education is 
fascinating because it tells us as much 
about the growth of American character 
as docs any other facet of America’s de- 
velopment. Because of the national inter- 
est in and support of general education 
for all, we have developed the American 
character in a way no other institutional 
device could have accomplished. 

While we can see that among Ameri- 
cans there are many more things believed 
in common than otherwise, this unanimity 
of loyalty and belief has occurred 
out a national system of education. How 
can this be so? In countries with a national 
system of education, it is obviously easy 
to direct every school to pay attention 
to certain basic and common learnings. 
Not so in America. As we pointed out 
above, one of the unique aspects of Amer- 
ican education from the beginning was 
the development of local lay control. 
When the nation was established, despite 
the writings of such leaders as Thomas 
Jefferson, no directive was given for a 
national system of education. In fact, edu- 
cation is not mentioned anywhere in the 
Constitution, and it is accepted that the 


founding fathers wanted the states to 
have individual control over education. 
At that time it is probal^le that they only 
vaguely realized the power that education 
could have in determining national pur- 
pose. In a sense, of course, the colonists 
had had many experiences with deliber- 
ate education. Their missionary efforts 
to convert the heathen Indians— and, in- 
cidentally, to educate them— had been 
strenuous and piirpo.seful. These efforts, 
however, did not succeed as well as had 
been hoped. Nevertheless, the leadership 
in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
America recognized education as impor- 
tant and powerful, but not necessarily a 
fit area for governmental intervention on 
a national scale. 

The growth of America’s common 
school was thus left to each state. Some 
made much greater strides in providing 
schools for all than did others. Where 
there were a common religion and a com- 
mon language the schools were better 
supported. In New England, for instance, 
each village soon had a small school and 
was able to support an itinerant school- 
master for a few months each year at 
least. Several colleges were founded for 
the purpose of providing ministers, and 
later lawyers, doctors, and “men of let- 
ters.” In the South, on the other hand, as 
the plantation economy took hold, 
schooling was not generally provided. 
The gentry could afford education for 
its children, but the poorer farmers could 
not. In fact, the Southeni elite felt that 
the best education could be obtained 
only abroad, and sent its young people to 
England or Europe for their education. 
This became so commonplace that even- 
tually laws were passed which sought to 
prevent the practice because youth edu- 
cated abroad might be indoctrinated with 
un-American ideas! 
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Although universal education had some 
values, there were also some hazards. The 
poor, if educated, might become restive. 
Laws against educating slaves were com- 
mon in both North and South. The pri- 
mary objective of the pauper schools, the 
first “public schools” in the middle and 
southern states, was to see that the young 
had sufficient schooling to fulfill their 
religious duties and to ply a trade, but it 
was considered demeaning to have to at- 
tend these schools since to do so was a 
public avowal of poverty. 

The greatest impetus to broadening 
education came with the diverse ethnic 
groups that flocked to America in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Prior to this, the 
common Protestant and English back- 
ground of most of the colonists had made 
it unnecessary in New England and the 
South to be concerned about the “com- 
mon” aspects of schooling. Tt was taken 
for granted that English would be the 
language of instruction, and that the 
tenets of the established church in each 
colony would be actively promulgated in 
the pauper schools and the village schools. 
In the middle colonics, notably Pennsyl- 
vania, the diversity of ethnic groups and 
their religious differences reinforced the 
doctrine of local control, since each com- 
munity had an interest in the instruction 
of its own children in its own language 
and religion. 

But as immigration from non-English- 
speaking groups continued, local author- 
ities found it urgent to establish schools 
which could quickly help such persons 
become “American.” New Americans 
found it essential to learn the established 
language; otherwise their chances of 
moving out of urban or rural slums were 
slim. 

The nonreligious nature of the public 
school also gained hold during the early 


nineteenth century. Although most 
Americans were Protestant, the rise of 
different cults and groups within the 
same state, together with migration which 
introduced new Protestant groups or 
larger numbers of Catholics, made it dif- 
ficult for any one denomination to assert 
a special right to indoctrinate the young. 
■Jealousy and rivalry among sects also 
contributed to the secular control of the 
schools. In time it became accepted doc- 
trine for church and school to be sepa- 
rated. 

The nature and extent of church and 
school separation is still open to debate 
and controversy. Few questions can 
arouse more passionate feelings today 
than the use of federal or state money for 
parochial schools. Supreme Court deci- 
sions have been sought in the effort to 
get a clear definition of the role of the 
state in any religious endeavor, but the 
issue is still unsettled. 

The beginnings of American education, 
though religious in purpose, soon became 
nondcnominational. However, even 
though a given creed was not to be 
taught, the schools were clearly consid- 
ered moral establishments. One of the 
major purposes of education was to 
change the essentially evil and undisci- 
plined nature of the child and to bring 
him into a true reverence of God. A par- 
allel purpose emerged with the need for 
some kind of national unity. Although 
this purpose was clearly stated by Jeffer- 
son, who saw the “common” school as 
an essential element in the production of 
an American citizen, it was not con- 
sciously accepted by the public. Yet, in 
time, as observers today comment fre- 
quently, the great achievement of the 
American public school system, diverse 
as it may be, has been to establish an 
American character, 
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ESTABLISHING FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 

We have noted that the early colonists 
were deeply disturbed at the thought that 
some children might be uneducated and 
thus not be able to learn the lessons of 
morality and religion that went with their 
orthodox protestantism. On the other 
hand, they thought that it would be dan- 
gerous to educate all people. And even if 
the white lower classes should be intro- 
duced to the minimums of literacy, there 
was some distrust about giving them too 
much education. 

Although wc now take for granted 
compulsory free public education of all 
children at least up through age 14 or 
16, compulsory education laws were not 
on the books of every state until 1918. 
The various states encouraged educational 
development, certainly, but to provide 
free public schools was either a local mat- 
ter or of no concern of the state until 
far into the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The early schools in New England 
were usually grammar schools because 
the family was presumed able to instruct 
the children in reading and writing be- 
fore they entered school; that this was 
not the case was soon apparent, indicat- 
ing once more the loss of a family func- 
tion which had been one aspect of 
middle-class family life in England. The 
school, even in the seventeenth century, 
was taking over traditional family func- 
tions. 

There were many admonitions against 
admitting children to grammar or Latin 
schools until they could read. The dame 
school, however, came to be the primary 
school which provided initial schooling 
where the family was unable to do so. 
The impetus to establish these primary 


or elementary schools came from penal- 
ties and fines imposed on parents who 
did not educate their children or provide 
for such beginning education. Masters, 
too, were supposed to provide a basic 
education for apprentices, though, as we 
have seen, this task was soon turned over 
to an evening school or other institution. 
The penalties for not teaching a cliild or 
for arranging to have him instructed 
could be severe. In Salem in 1673, for 
instance, the selectmen of the town ad- 
vertised that the children of five men 
were to be put out to service— in other 
words indentured— because of failure to 
have the children ‘‘instructed and brought 
up to some useful employment.”® 

The salary the teacher received was 
hardly able to support him full time, and 
he was mostly responsible for collecting 
the tuitions the families paid for instruc- 
tion. This amount might be no more than 
four pence a week for beginners, and 
six pence for those slightly advanced. 
Many parents did not pay up promptly, 
if at all, and the town was supposed to 
make up the difference. Again, the 
schoolmaster might have difficulty col- 
lecting. Sometimes he would be paid in 
firewood, in meat, or in other produce, 
according to what was often written in 
his contract. The annual net salary could 
hardly have been more than $60 or $70 
(expressed in 1904 dollars).® 

When he was an indentured servant or 
a slave the schoolmaster received no pay 
at all. In the seventeenth century many 
contracted for their passage to America 
by permitting the captain of the ship to 

® Walter H. Small, Early New England 
Schools (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1914), 
p. 347. 

•Qifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and 
School Books (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1904) , pp. 4-6. 
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sell their services for four years in order 
to pay for their passage. Persons who had 
been convicted of petty crimes were of- 
ten permitted to leave England if a cap- 
tain were willing to take the chance of 
finding a market for their services in the 
New World. If such a person were able 
to read and write he would be purchased 
as a schoolmaster. T'he first teacher pro- 
vided for George Washington was such a 
bondsman, who also served as sexton and 
janitor for the church and occasionally 
as gravedigger.^^ 

That public funds could be used for 
schools was rather clearly established in 
the first laws of Plymouth Colony. The 
income from any fishing done with nets 
or seines which would accrue to the col- 
ony was to be used for the support of a 
free school for the colony’s youth.^^ 

Although today we can be justly 
proud of the fact that over 83 percent of 
the school population age 15 to 17 is in 
schooV^ it took over a century from the 
establishment of the Union to the accept- 
ance of free public elementary schools 
for all. It was not until twenty-five years 
later that the secondary school was simi- 
larly accepted. We have seen that the 
early colonists valued education. Hicn 
why did it take so long for general public 
support of free public education to fol- 
low? 

The persistent feeling that education 
was a family responsibility was a fore- 
most deterrent in the original colonics 
through the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If the family could not afford edu- 
cation, then the state or the locality 
would provide it, but only in pauper 
schools. The egalitarian philosophy of 

10 Ibid.y pp. 32-33. 

11 Small, op. cit.y p. 188. 

^^NEA Research Bullettn, 38:18 (February 
1960). 


young America made any pauper’s oath 
repugnant, and schools for paupers en- 
rolled only a small fraction of those who 
should have been so educated. The laws 
compelling either state- or family- 
financed education were strong in lan- 
guage but weak in enforcement powers. 

As the need became intensified, as more 
and more new workers who did not speak 
English arrived to work in the mills and 
the factories and on the farms, the need 
for education became acute. The first 
to accede to the demand for government- 
supported free schools for all were the 
large cities. Tax money was used to de- 
fray costs. It was another half century 
before state aid was used, and the power 
of the state invoked, for the establishment 
of free public schools on a state-wide 
basis in all the states. The fight was bit- 
ter; people of property did not like to 
pay for schools for the children of those 
who paid no taxes. The demand for com- 
pulsory elementary school education was 
called socialistic.^® 

In Pennsylvania, for instance, where 
the first, the hottest, and the most im- 
portant struggle took place to provide 
state aid for free piil)lic schools in those 
parts of the state where state aid was 
voted, the support of the legislation has 
a long and tumultuous history. Thaddeus 
Stevens, a fervent advocate of public 
schools, pointed out this in a speech: 

The industrious, thrifty, rich farmer pays 
a heavy county tax to support criminal 
courts, build jails, and pay sheriffs and jail- 
keepers, and yet probably he has never had 
and never will have any direct personal use 
for cither. 

Stevens continued his plea for the pub- 
lic support of schools by saying that the 

^3 Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryncr, 
The School in American Society (New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1959), pp. 70-71. 
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people paid for a hangman though they 
did not intend to avail themselves of his 
services.** 

Agitation in Pennsylvania for free 
schools began in 1824; by 1834 the first 
free school act was passed. But it was not 
until 1 87 3 that the last district in the state 
accepted such state aid. Opposition came 
from persons of property. Also, since 
the schools were to be in English, the 
German settlements in Pennsylvania op- 
posed them vigorously: they did not like 
to spend tax money on such a frill. More- 
over, public schools might encroach on 
their German parochial schools.*® 

But the schools the public wanted they 
were eventually able to obtain. The prin- 
ciple of tax support for public schools 
was clearly stated by the school law of 
1789 in Massachusetts. Other New Eng- 
land states, notably New Hampshire and 
Maine, moved toward tax support. By 
the time of the Civil War the middle 
Atlantic states were committed almost 
totally to the support of the common 
school through public taxation. Typically 
the urban areas were the first to build 
and pay for schools, rural areas being less 
willing to tax themselves for such pur- 
poses. Inequalities between urban and 
rural areas still exist today in the amount 
of financial support given to the public 
schools. 

The states of the Middle West and the 
West found it a good deal easier to accept 
the tradition of free public elementary 
schools. By the provisions of the national 
land grants to all states, starting with the 


R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cre- 
min, A History of Education in American 
Culture (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc., 1953), p. 203. 

>®Ellwood P. Cubberlcy, Public Education 
in the United States (Boston; Floughton Miff- 
lin Company, 1947), pp. 191-196. 


admission of Ohio in 1802, each state re- 
ceived the sixteenth section of each town- 
ship for the support of common schools 
and two townships of land for a state uni- 
versity. In 1862 the establishment of the 
land-grant colleges continued the provi- 
sion by the federal government of the use 
of public lands for the support of edu- 
cation. Since the older states did not share 
in this allocation of public lands, they 
set about to establish a land grant them- 
selves; some states, such as New York and 
Connecticut, were able to accomplish this 
before the end of the nineteenth century. 

The struggle for free public educa- 
tion was not over; even though elemen- 
tary schools were free and publicly sup- 
ported, that support for the next level 
had yet to be secured. It was not at all 
certain that all children should be eligible 
for secondary education at the taxpayer’s 
expense. After all, the elementary grades 
taught the youngster how to read and 
write and figure, inculcated some con- 
cepts of morality and virruc, and some 
respect for learning, and identified those 
of talent who might profit from further 
education if they had the money. But 
should the public support everyone and 
anyone who wanted to go to secondary 
school? The old arguments were once 
more advanced. Too much learning is 
dangerous. What kind of job will a high 
school-educated person be fit for? They 
cannot all go to college, nor should they. 
The labor of youth is needed; they 
should not be tempted to go on to school. 

The famous Kalamazoo Case (1872) 
settled one basic issue: that the public 
could be taxed for the support of second- 
ary education, open to all who wanted to 
come. It is less than a hundred years ago 
that the principle of state support of 
public secondary education was con- 
firn?ed. In time, all the other states fol- 
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lowed suit; however, until recently the 
compulsory school age did not include 
secondary school in most states. 

EXTENDING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Opposition to the equal education for 
girls is evident from the early school 
records of New England. Although some 
communities did establish schools for be- 
ginning instruction for both sexes, in 
other communities girls were specifically 
excluded from the grammar schools, were 
permitted to attend school only after the 
boys had gone, or were admitted to 
school for a shorter term. It was consid- 
ered a major threat to the position of a 
man if his wife should be capable of criti- 
cizing his work, or even correcting his 
spelling.^® 

Grudgingly and with many misgivings, 
the doors of secondary schools were 
opened to girls on an equal basis with 
boys. In some eastern cities, however, 
separate schools for boys and girls still 
exist, and often the best academic schools 
are closed to girls. In Baltimore, for in- 
stance, Baltimore City College (a high 
school ) has extreniely high scholastic 
standards with a rigid academic curric- 
ulum: no girls are permitted to attend. 

The major battle against coeducation 
was to be fought in the universities: there 
was no college open to women in 1800. 
By 1821 the first seminary for women was 
opened, eventually to become Vassar Col- 
lege. Although education for women 
was available, they were neither encour- 
aged nor motivated to take advantage of 
their opportunities; Pennsylvania State 
College, for instance, enrolled six women 

Small, op. ciUy pp. 275-289. 


in 1871; in 1879, 49 women, a number 
not exceeded for the next thirty years.^^ 
West of the Mississippi all states except 
Missouri made their universities coeduca- 
tional from the start. 

The extension of schooling to another 
minority group was also slowly accom- 
plished. The early laws forbidding mas- 
ters to teach their Negro slaves to read 
and write kept the Negro in a state of 
subservience and ignorance long after he 
had won his freedom. The struggle for 
equal educational opportunity for the 
Negro has not yet been won. Many parts 
of the Deep South did not provide sec- 
ondary school education for Negroes at 
all until recent years, and elementary 
school education was for a shorter period, 
with less equipment and poorer buildings 
than those in other areas. Following the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954 declaring 
segregation by race to be unconstitu- 
tional, the educational opportunities of 
the Negro have improved, though often 
without removing the racial barrier. Cer- 
tainly it \\ ill take many years of school- 
ing to overcome the handicaps imposed 
by two hundred years of isolation and 
neglect. The education of the American 
Indian is another blot on our record, al- 
though it is a hopeful sign that current 
governmental efforts are beginning to 
reach more and more of the reservation 
Indians. 


ENROLLMENTS INCREASE 

The extension of education to all has 
not been achieved without many battles. 
Several important factors have, however, 

Edward Danforth Eddy, Colleges for Our 
Land and Time (New York: Harper & Row, 
1956), p. 61. 
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produced our current high rate of enroll- 
ment in the nation’s elementary and sec- 
ondary schools— public, private, and paro- 
chial. One of these was the reduced need 
for child labor. Early schools enrolled 
children for only a few weeks or a few 
months a year; the rest of the time they 
were functioning members of the family 
economy. A labor scarcity present in the 
United States until after 1900 made the 
labor of youth a necessity. Particularly 
was this true of the rural areas; the more 
sons and daughters a farmer had the 
larger the acreage he could till. Children 
were a distinct asset on the frontier, and 
with the high mortality rates a family 
needed to produce many children in 
order to have enough manpower to keep 
the homestead going. 

In cities and mining communities, chil- 
dren were also needed to bring in cash 
income. But wages were so low and 
working conditions so incredibly bad 
that humanitarians called for an end to 
the exploitation of small children. This 

humanitarian drive coincided with a be- 

0 

ginning labor surplus as well as with 
growing national prosperity, so that by 
1925 child labor laws were effectively 
protecting all but agricultural workers 
from the worst evils of the industrial 
^stem.^* Most of the states passed laws 
prohibiting full-time employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen, and eventually the 
federal government was able to enact 
legislation prohibiting the labor of chil- 
dren under sixteen in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. Such ac- 
tivities forced young people to go some- 
where, and the school was near at hand. 
Enrollment^ in secondary schools showed 
a rise in direct relation to the restrictions 
on youth employment. 

i* Cubberlcy, op. cit., pp. 564-576. 


Prosperity also helped. As parental in- 
comes rose, it was no longer necessary 
for children to help in family support. 
Today, with the highest income level 
ever realized by the American popula- 
tion, more youth than ever hold part- 
time jobs, but the income they earn they 
are free to spend almost wholly upon 
themselves. 

With twelve years of schooling the 
expected norm for the majority of Amer- 
ican youth, the next expansion of educa- 
tion became the college. What a high 
school diploma meant in 1900 a college 
diploma means today. A technological 
society, of course, demands better edu- 
cated workers and more highly trained 
individuals as well. But more than that, 
there is a decreasing need for labor. Auto- 
mation promises to eliminate many rou- 
tine as well as many complex tasks. Thus 
the young people have to be somewhere, 
and the longer their entry into the job 
market can be postponed, it is felt the 
better off they will be psychologically. 
A decline in mortality has meant that 
people work longer— they don’t die off, 
they retire; hence the job squeeze will 
probably become one of the major social 
problems of coming generations. 

Thus education for some has come to 
now mean education for all, to whatever 
level his talent and ambition will allow. 
Government subsidy, in the form of tui- 
tionless colleges, low tuitions, scholar- 
ships, and other grants are making it 
increasingly easy for youth of any eco- 
nomic level to go on to college. 

EDUCATION AS THE LADDER 
FOR UPWARD MOBILITY 

There were real and positive advan- 
tages to be obtained from acquiring more 
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schooling. The parent, ambitious for his 
child, saw to it that he stayed in school 
as long as possible. As we have already 
noted, schooling in America, for many 
reasons, has been oriented toward the 
future. And this future has been seen as 
one tinged with success. “The more 
schooling, the greater the chances for 
success” was the formula learned early by 
new Americans. The school as a path- 
way to upward social mobility is one of 
the striking characteristics of the Amer- 
ican educational scene. One did nor need 
breeding, birth, a “name” in order to 
succeed in school and then in life. One 
needed, however, to learn the lessons of 
the school well, to speak good English, to 
have “manners,” and to do as the teacher 
directed. Then doors could open. 

The secondary schools were particu- 
larly important in this ladder of social and 
economic success. Organized labor rec- 
ognized this fact early in the twentieth 
century, and became one of the most 
vigorous supporters of the extension of 
secondary education to all. Nor did the 
unions want vocational or trade educa- 
tion, or anything so specifically practical. 
They fought for the right of the sons of 
workingmen to have the kind of educa- 
tion that would fit them for the profes- 
sions and occupations of gentlemen. 

Studies indicate that this dream has not 
been fully realized in practice. Social class 
origin does make a difference. The child 
who comes from a poor family, whose 
home is culturally deprived, who uses 
poor English, and who lacks experience 
with a wider culture enters school at a 
disadvantage. Teachers, themselves of 
middle-class origin, tend to favor chil- 
dren who bring with them the manners 
and attitudes of the middle class, and they 
find it difficult to imbue lower-class chil- 


dren with middle-class behavior, learn- 
ings, and motivations. 

Although up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century no other country had 
opened the doors of its schools to all in 
quite the generous fashion of the Amer- 
ican public school system, the open door 
even here was more a bright hope than a 
solid reality. 

Since many lower-class children— and 
their parents— found school alien and un- 
rewarding, they did not at first attend 
in the proportion that was desired or as 
regularly as was expected. Along with 
the provision of free public schools came 
the next step: Even if they don’t want to 
go, make them! 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

Compulsory education had a very early 
start in the New World: Compulsory 
school laws passed by most of the New 
England colonies during the period 1642 
to 1690 had three major purposes— to 
produce more skilled labor in a period 
when such labor was scarce; to prevent 
the development of a pauper class of 
neglected children; and, finally, to ensure 
proper religious instruction. However, 
after the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury interest in compulsory education 
declined. In any event, the laws had never 
been enforced. The decline of interest in 
compulsory education was due to many 
factors: the religious fervor was dying 
down; the disruption caused by the 
American Revolution and its aftermath; 
and, on a more positive note, the fact that 
towns were providing education to those 
who wanted it— a large proportion of the 
population. The shift was from compel- 
ling individual attendance to compelling 
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local authorities to maintain schools.^® It 
was not until 1852— two centuries after 
the first laws providing for the establish- 
ment of schools— that the states began to 
pass legislation requiring children to go 
to school.®® By 1900 most of them had 
some kind of compulsory education law, 
although the last state did not fall into 
line until 1918. Insistence that all the 
children go to school docs not mean that 
all would get educated, or that all would 
come willingly, or that all would stay the 
required length of time. As Burton points 
out in his article cited above, despite the 
compulsory nature of education, the cur- 
riculum and the organization of the 
school have not yet been adapted to edu- 
cate all the children from whatever racial, 
ethnic, religious group, or class level they 
may come. 

Although compulsory elementary edu- 
cation was nearly achieved by 1915, it 
took many more years of effort to extend 
the notion of compulsory education to 
the secondary level. In this connection, 
you who are reading this volume may 
reflect that probably your grandparents 
were not compelled to attend any 
school.®^ 

The effectiveness of compulsory edu-" 
cation laws is dependent on how and by 
whom they arc enforced. In 1877, be- 
cause of the failure of enforcement, the 
Colorado state superintendent of schools 
reported that American compulsory edu- 

10 Newton Edwards and H. G. Richey, The 
School in the Atnerican Social Order (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947, pp. 54-60, 
100-108. 

20 W. H. Burton, “Education and Social Class 
in the United States,” Harvard Educational 
Review, 23:243-256 (Fall, 1953). 

21 Marjorie B. Smiley and John S. Diekhoff, 
Prologue to Teaching (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959), p. 137. 


cation had not succeeded.®® Enforcement 
was not easy. Who should do the enforc- 
ing? What might be the penalties? In 
New England the first enforcement was 
to be by the courts (1688); in the South, 
justices of the peace were to oversee 
school attendance and levy fines up to 
5000 pounds of tobacco. During the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century 
either ministers or lay committees were 
charged with persuading reluctant schol- 
ars to attend school. But since the legal 
status of such individuals was not clear 
and attendance was not required, these 
efforts were relatively ineffective.®® 

As compulsory attendance laws were 
passed, new personnel were involved. At 
first police officers, sheriffs, deputies, and 
even horse doctors were entrusted with 
the task of finding truants. Lacking any 
special training for the job, they were 
not successful in their efforts at enforce- 
ment. The truant officer, a specially depu- 
tized employee of the schools and the 
courts, entered the scene early in the 
twentieth century. He has been pictured, 
and caricatured, as a big man with a big 
stick out to catch naughty children. This 
view of truancy persisted until fairly 
recent times. Now truancy is seen to be 
part of a much more complex and diffi- 
cult picture than mere unwillingness to 
attend school. Today schools employ 
specially trained social workers and 
school psychologists who spend most of 
their time trying to find out why chil- 
dren do not attend school. Usually there 
is a personal or home problem that needs 
the help of welfare workers. Even the 
name “truant officer'* is no longer used. 

22 Chester W. Harris (Ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (3rd ed.; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1960), p. 93. 

^^Ibid. 
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Instead we find “pupil personnel worker,” 
or “school social worker,” or “school 
and home visitor.” One can no longer say 
that the compulsory school attendance 
law is a failure in most places in the 
country. 

Two groups suffer, however, by a 
kind of reverse discrimination. Some 
children do not attend schools because 
no one knows they are around; these arc 
the children of migrant workers, who 
often escape the notice of school authori- 
ties because of their uncertainty of loca- 
tion. Another group is the Negro student 
in a segregated rural school system. 
While the school may be open almost 
as many days as the white schools, the 
efforts to keep the Negro child in school 
are noticeably less, as the average daily 
attendance reports show over the decades. 

Compulsory education at least through 
high school is the objective of many 
American educators and lay leaders in 
public education. Is this a good thing? 
Should all young people be in school this 
lone:? What kind of school should it be? 
Such questions will be discussed in other 
sections of this book; you might want to 
think about the consequences of any 
policy in this area. 

Compulsory education faces one severe 
threat today which, hopefully, will be 
soon resolved. When the Supreme Court 
declared segregated schooling unconsti- 
tutional in 1954 many districts moved 
quickly to comply, but the majority did 
not. Today two states have repealed their 
compulsory attendance laws as a reaction 
against this decree— Virginia and South 
Carolina. Others may follow suit. Yet 
the tragedy of such a move is clear. Un- 
doubtedly better alternatives will be 
found so that the education of all can 
continue. 


MAKING EDUCATION 
ACCESSIBLE 

To make compulsory education effec- 
tive, it must be available. Just to tell chil- 
dren to go to school but not to provide 
a school or a way to get to one is obvi- 
ously a contradiction. Yet even today 
there are many thousands who cannot 
get to school for a variety of reasons. 
Here, for example, is a description of the 
schooling available in the back country 
of Alabama during the depression thirties: 

School does not begin until the 'children 
shall have helped two weeks to a month in 
the most urgent part of the picking season, 
and ends in time for them to be at work on 
the cotton chopping. 

T he bus system which is now a routine of 
country scliools is helpful, but not particu- 
larly to those who live at any distance from 
tax-maintained roads. 

The walking, and the waiting in the cold 
and wetness, one day after another, to 
sciiool in the morning, and home from 
school in the shriveling daylight, is arduous 
and unpleasant. 

Scluwling, here as elsewhere, is identified 
with the dullest and most meager months of 
the year, and, in this class and country, the 
least and worst food and a cold noonday 
lunch: and could be set only worse at a 
disadvantage if it absorbed the pleasanter 
half of the year. 

The “attendance problem” is evidently 
taken for granted, and, judging by the low 
number of iincxcuscd absences, is “leniently” 
dealt with: the fact remains, though, that 
the children lose between a third and a half 
of each school year, and must with this 
handicap keep up their lessons and “com- 
pete” with town children in a contest in 
which competition is stressed and success 
in it valued and rewarded.^^ 

Compulsory attendance laws were 
easier to enforce with the development 

2-* James Agee and Walker Evans, Let Us 
Now Praise Fainous Men (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960), p. 296. 
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of all-weather, hard-surface roads and 
the use of school busses to get children 
to school. It is easy to underestimate the 
impact on education of this advance. One 
obvious effect was that children who 
previously had no way to get to school 
could now go. And if they did not get 
to school, someone could go out and 
find them. The advantages to the city 
child who lived near public transporta- 
tion could now be enjoyed by rural 
children. 

The school bus made it possible to 
consolidate small schools into larger dis- 
tricts, which in turn could provide better 
schooling. The decline of the one-room 
schoolhouse is directly related to the 
building of roads and the buying of 
busses. 

The expenditure of funds for school 
transportation was first legalized in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1869, though very few 
.schools made use of this authority. By 
1900 only slightly more than one third 
of the states permitted public funds to 
be used for transporting pupils to school. 
Since 1920, with the coming of all- 
weather roads and the large motorbus, the 
growth of school transportation has been 
almost as dramatic as the growth of 
schools themselves. In 1920, for example, 
only 1.7 percent of all pupils were trans- 
ported to school at public expense. 
Today approximately one third of all 
students are so transported. 

In many school districts 90 percent of 
the students come to school by bus. Not 
only have rural areas been able to pro- 
vide better schools and educational serv- 
ices; suburbia itself probably has de- 
pended as much on the school bus for 
its current growth as it has on almost 
any other factor. Can you imagine the 
suburbs we have today— to which so 
many families move as soon as they are 


able— providing educational services with- 
out the flexible transportation system of 
the local school district? . 

Compulsory education, then, has stim- 
ulated new social developments, and 
these same developments have contrib- 
uted toward the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory c<lucation for all 
youth. The story of compulsory school 
laws would not be complete without 
considering another additional facet: the 
change in the length of the school year. 

ESTABLISHING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 

The school year in colonial times 
varied according to the availability of a 
schoolmaster and the amount of money 
the locality could raise to keep him. Some 
terms were for a few weeks; others, for 
a few months. Where the teacher was 
not itinerant, some schools might sched- 
ule long hours and long terms. Thus, in 
New Haven in 1684 the grammar school 
was to be “kept nine hours a day in sum- 
mer, less in winter, and six days in the 
weck.”2® Some schools were mobile. In 
Dudley, Massachusetts, for instance, in 
1743, school was kept for nine months— 
three in the center of town and three at 
each end.“® Many schools were open for 
either five and a half or six days a week. 
School hours varied for boys and girls; 
in Dorchester, in 1784, girls were allowed 
to go to school from the first of June to 
the first of October. In Haverhill, in 
1790, girls were permitted to attend for 
one hour in the morning and one hour 
in the afternoon.®^ 


2^“ Small, op. ciu, p. 379. 

28 p. 381. 

27 iW, pp. 282-283. 
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Where school was open the year 
around, children had few and short va- 
cations. Roxbury schools in 1789, for 
instance, had a six-day vacation at com- 
mencement, two days off at Thanksgiv- 
ing, and five additional holidays through 
the year. Such a long year was, of course, 
possible only for the children of the 
gentry and in the towns where the labor 
of the young was not needed and where 
the townsfolk could afford to keep a 
schoolmaster that long. 

By 1852, when the first compulsory 
attendance law was passed, Massachusetts 
required attendance for three months; by 
1873 the requirement had risen to five 
months. By 1920 six states required a 
nine-month school year, but by 1928 the 
average for all states was only seven 
months. Currently, the school year is 
standardized in most states at 180 days.-** 
A school day of six hours is t\'pical, al- 
though in sonic areas it is even shorter. 
Variations that exist are primarily be- 
tween rural and urban areas. In rural 
areas the school year is usually shorter; 
the longest school year is found in urban 
centers. Also, there have been distinct 
differences in the lengths of the school 
year in areas having segregated schools. 
Kentucky, for instance, reports that in 
1940 Negro schools were open only 90 
percent of the time that white schools 
were open, but by 1956 this gap had 
been almost closed.-® For the South as a 
whole, in 1940, the average length of the 
school year was 166 days for white stu- 
dents, 160 days for Negro. By 1952 the 

Harris, op, cit,, p. 93. 

29 The Program Center, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Regional Action for Fro- 
fessional Progress (Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, 19 (No. 2): 93 
(December 1956). 


averages were only 1 day apart: 178 days 
for w^hite, 177 for Negro. That the gap 
was once very wide, however, is seen in 
the 1940 picture, when Mississippi re- 
ported 160 days of school for whites, 124 
for Negro; South Carolina provided 175 
days for white students, 147 for Negro. 
Both states moved toward substantial 
cqualit)" by 1953, but the white students 
still had some adv'^antage.®® 

There is no evidence from systematic 
research that indicates that a school year 
of 180 days is better than one that is 
shorter or longer. The school year “just 
grew” as a result of various pressures and 
in accordance with tradition. Today the 
length of the school year is undergoing 
some new questioning; the public objects 
to seeing school buildings idle for three 
months in the year, and closed after 
4:00 p.M. during the school week. Many 
suggestions have been made for schedul- 
ing a year-round school, but so far none 
has survived for long because of conflict 
with family vacations and other factors. 

Although there is no adequate justifica- 
tion for the length of the school day or 
the school year, there is somewhat more 
to be said for the accepted vacation 
schedule. When agricultural America 
needed the help of its youth in the fields, 
then obviously such demands came be- 
fore schooling. In some parts of the 
country w^hcre regional agricultural pat- 
terns vary from the norm, school may be 
held in the summer in order to provide 
for a long fall vacation when crops are 
being harvested. Similarly, in the areas 
where winter is long and snows are deep, 
the school may have a long vacation in 
winter as well as one in summer. 

39 Harry S. Ashmore, The Negro and the 
Schools (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1954), p. 157. 
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However, with an ever-decreasing 
farm population, now amounting to less 
than one fifth of the nation’s population, 
the vacation that used to serve rural needs 
is anachronistic in the city and in subur- 
bia. Children and youth often find little 
to occupy them during idle summer 
months. The rising interest in tuition-free 
and non-compulsory summer sessions, 
particularly at the high school level, is an 
indicator that today many young people 
are quite willing to go back to school. 
Also, with the use of air conditioners in 
school building.s, the argument that it is 
too hot to study in the summer no longer 
holds. 

The summer months have often been 
used for remedial and make-up work. 
Other programs have offered enrichment 
courses not otherwise available to the stu- 
dent, specialized or accelerated courses, 
and some of the “extra” courses, such as 
typing and driver education, which arc 
valuable but sometimes hard to fit into 
the regular schedule in competition with 
other more traditional activities. It has 
been suggested, too, that camping and 
outdoor education can be made available 
to many more young people during the 
summer months. The summer provides.,? 
chance for some unique kinds of experi- 
mentation with methods and courses. 
Concentrated programs in science are 
available in many places. One school 
tried out a combination of civic educa- 
tion with youth service projects in a 
suburban city.®^ 

In one city in the Southwest a sum- 
mer preschool program is offered for 
non-English-speaking youngsters to help 
ready them for their first attendance at 

*1 Franklin Patterson, Public Affairs and the 
High School. (Medford, Mass.: Lincoln Film 
Center for Citizenship arid Public Affairs, Tufts 
University, 1962). 


regular school. One of the areas where 
we may see the most intense develop- 
ment is the increased provision for 
“twelve-month” school years. Since sum- 
mer schools in many localities have come 
to mean make-up and remedial schools, 
many parents and many students eschew 
them simply because of this connotation. 
As year-round programs are now devel- 
oping, those with the most promise of suc- 
cess and permanency will probably be 
those which provide offerings for all, 
and it may well be that some communi- 
ties will incorporate the summer program 
with the regular year-round program. 

FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 

We have to ask how free is “free”? 
Studies of the elementary and secondary 
schools of today indicate that schools 
are not exactly “free.” It costs money to 
send a child to school, discounting, of 
course, the clothes, food, and shelter that 
are needed. But there are clubs to join 
and special events such as games, plays, 
subscriptions, uniforms, movies, that the 
school charges for, and the ever-present 
problem of supplies. 

For example, let us take the textbook. 
Since schools were originally designed 
to teach reading and writing, obviously 
the students had to read something. 
Where would they get it? For over a 
century and a half each child provided 
his own books. Sometimes such books 
would be handed down through several 
generations, and the teacher perforce had 
to teach out of the book the child 
brought to school. In 1818 Philadelphia 
was the first city to provide free text- 
books; in 1884 Ma.ssachusetts was the first 
state to provide them on a state-wide 
basis. By 1953 all states but one stipulated 
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that texts must or could be furnished to 
students. 

When the locality or the state provided 
the texts, something radical happened: 
someone had to approve the texts! All 
students in a given grade would be using 
the same book. Examination of the con- 
tent of texts could be accomplished by 
educators as well as by lav people. 
Money could be made by publishing 
books for schools to purchase. We have 
already noted in Chapter 10 the influence 
of the textbook on the curriculum; here 
we are concerned with the development 
of the free public school that eventually 
came to include the concept of free 
supplies and free books. 

Yet all is not rosy: in many localities 
children still must buy or “rent” their 
books. Whether public school pupils get 
their books free or must rent or buy them 
is important to the family budget and 
also makes a difference in the quality of 
instruction. A recent NEA Research 
Bulletin provides some information for 
school districts 30,000 and over in popu- 
lation: 

The great majority of districts provide 
textbooks free to pupils. 

In the South free textbooks are usually 
paid for by the state; in the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states free textbooks are 
generally paid for by the local school dis- 
tricts. 

Proportionally more smaller school dis- 
tricts than larger districts have rental sys- 
tems or depend upon state financing of 
free textbooks. 

Where pupils must rent their textbooks, 
some kind of assistance is usually provided 
to those who cannot afford the fccs.^- 

In addition, as schools added new serv- 
ices, tax sources often could not keep up 
with the provision of such added services 

^^NEA Research Bulletin, 37 (No. 3): 95 
(October 1959). 


and activities. In 1949, for instance, it 
w^as stated that it cost the average student 
$125 per year to attend the “free” second- 
ary school.'^^ In 1952 a study conducted 
in Texas schools showed very similar 
results, indicating to the authors of the 
survey that for many students school 
was too expensive.®^ And it is from the 
lower socioeconomic group, which can- 
not afford the free school, that most of 
our dropouts come. 

TIuis the battle for the free school has 
not yet been wholly won. 

SUMMARY 

Historical accident has produced a 
unique American educational pattern. Its 
characteristics are lay control at a local 
level; public support of common school- 
ing from the primary grades through the 
secondary school, and the public colleges 
and universities; compulsory education 
through adolescence for all. I'he attain- 
ment of this system was not an overnight 
occurrence although the roots of the 
public school system we know now were 
laid in early colonial experience, the sys- 
tem itself evolved over many decades. 
Nor was the progress of education the 
same in all the regions of the United 
States. 

Such factors as child labor laws and 
all-weather highways and school busses 
have meant that children could get to 
school and could stay in school. The 
ideal of a free public education has been 

Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gr.im, “How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study,” Bulletin No. 4, Ala^ 1949. 

®^BascoiTi Hayes, Hidden Tuition Costs in 
Selected Texas Secondary Schools (Austin; 
The Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
1953). 
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realized only in part, for significant in- 
equalities still exist. The cost of an edu- 
cation is not wholly borne by tax funds; 
hence children and youth from lower 
socioeconomic levels cannot afford to 
remain in school and many leave. There 
are still some significant unresolved issues. 
In the next chapter we shall consider 
some other aspects of the American insti- 
tution and their historical roots. 
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“How terrible! Yon mean Junior didn't 
get promoted? Why that means he will 
be too old for his grade; other kids his 
age will be way ahead of him!” 

“Do you think Mary Ann ought to 
skip? After all, she is rather young for 
her age and will feel out of things with 
an older group.” 

Have you ever heard conversations 
like these? Probably most of you have; 
perhaps you were even the subject of 
such conversations. Implicit in the quo- 
tations above is the idea that there is a 
proper age for every grade. Did you 
ever stop to wonder if this is really so. 
Where did this idea come from? After 
all, as you have read in Chapter 5, chil- 
dren differ greatly in their ability, their 


groAvth and development, their interests, 
their maturity at any given age. Then 
why this notion of a regular age-grade 
movement up the educational ladder? 

Another question that may never have 
been raised before in your mind is why 
elementary school should start for chil- 
dren age five and one half or six, should 
last for six years and then change into a 
three-year junior high and a three-year 
senior high school. Why college for four 
years? These segments of the school sys- 
tem developed almost haphazardly and 
accidentally. Docs this mean we ought to 
keep them as we inherited them? If they 
are to be changed, how? By whom? 

This chapter will look at the historical 
development of some of these features of 
our public school system. These are often 
taken so much for granted that we tend 
to overlook them. By knowing where 
current practices come from, perhaps we 
will be better able to evaluate the sug- 
gestions for change. 

EDUCATING THE BEGINNER 

The elementary school, as we have 
seen, developed out of two parts of the 
early New England school. The dame 
school, usually kept by a woman teacher, 
was primarily for girls but also admitted 
boys who needed to be taught the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. Also, the 
dame school was for the very young 
child. Early regulations said that no child 
was to be sent until he could at least 
stand up by himself. After acquiring a 
start in reading and writing, either at the 
dame school or at home, boys— and some- 
times girls— would proceed to the Latin 
grammar school. This school enrolled the 
child for as many years as it might take 
him to master a set curriculum, usually 
about five years of instruction. A 
youngster might be in a dame school two 
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or three years, then in the grammar 
school for another five or six. Eventually 
both schools were combined into one. 

This shift took place gradually, how- 
ever. First the Latin grammar schools 
were modified into English grammar 
schools; instruction was in English and 
somewhat more practical and useful 
things were taught, such as arithmetic 
and drafting. Then, with fewer and fewer 
children being prepared at home for 
entry into the Latin or English grammar 
schools, the function of the dame school 
was grafted onto the beginning of the 
grammar school, thus extending it down- 
ward. It was both cheaper and more sen- 
sible to have all the prccollege students 
in one building. 

However, this still did not quite suf- 
fice. Academies had developed which, 
although reaching many of the older 
hoys who would have been in grammar 
school, ofTcred a rather different kind of 
education. Eventually, through a process 
of evolution, the academy developed 
into the last few years of preparation for 
either a trade or college, and the first 
part of the grammar school education 
remained attached to the education of 
the beginners. 

In time, the school attendance of a 
child thus came to be made up of two 
periods. The beginning or elementary 
schooling extended for seven or eight 
years, and the secondary or college pre- 
paratory schooling took four or more 
additional years. 

Each segment of the school was taught 
in a single building, essentially a one- 
room schoolhouse in which all students 
were given the same program of study 
through which to progress at their ov/n 
rates. The sequence of study provided 
for beginners is illustrated by the report 
of the New York City schools for the 


year 1819: beginners learned their letters 
in sand, then learned monosyllabic read- 
ing on boards, from there to Murray’s 
First Book, from this to writing on slates, 
thence to writing on paper. Next they 
progressed to reading in the Bible, then 
to addition and subtraction. After this 
they wxnt to multiplication and division, 
compounds, reduction, and the rule of 
three.^ When the sequence was com- 
pleted, the child could then move on to 
another school building for the next 
course sequence in the Latin grammar 
school. 

A school building enrolled children of 
a given age grouping for a specific 
sc(juencc of instruction, and then “pro- 
moted” them to another building to go 
on to the next sequence. In the ever- 
growing towns and cities there was 
constant need for new buildings. With 
each new building some method was 
needed to classify children who were to 
attend. Promotion from one division or 
school building to another w^as based on 
the passing of formal examinations.- 

These early divisions of the educational 
sequence enrolled large groups of stu- 
dents. As many as 300 might be seated 
in a large main room where the master 
held forth. Adjoining such large rooms 
might be two or more small recitation 
rooms where assistants listened to the 
lessons. In grammar schools there were 
often two parallel schools, one on each 
floor. One would be the writing school, 
the other the reading school, each enroll- 
ing several hundred pupils at a time. 
Such a structure was in vogue for nearly 
half a century. This marked the second 

1 Ellwood P. Cubberlcy, Public Education in 
ths United States (Boston: Hougliton Mifflin 
Company, 1947), p. 304. 

2 Ibid., p. 309. 
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stage in the evolution of the graded 
school. 

The third stage was reached when the 
school building was organized into inde- 
pendent classrooms, each with a master 
in charge, and holding no more than fifty 
people at a time. The students then had 
to be sorted into grades or groups and 
a course of instruction for each year 
established. 

The inspiration for this system was the 
report by Horace Mann, in 1844, then 
superintendent of schools in Massachusets 
and one of the great leaders in the 
development of public education. Mann 
had visited Prussia, where he had seen 
graded schools in action. His report on 
these schools gave further impetus to a 
process already evolving. 

It was a short step from there to age- 
graded classrooms in a school presided 
over by a principal-teacher or full-time 
administrator. 

How successful was this nev/ practice? 
'Fhe following comment suggests that all 
was not well with the gradcd-school 
concept: 

The search for ways of grouping effec- 
tively has been going on for about a cen- 
tury. In the simpler days of the one-room 
school, not even the graded system, v hich 
we take for granted, had been developed. It 
is commonly thought that the old plirase 
“in the fourth reader” meant the same as 
being in the fourth grade, but that was not 
wholly true. In the old, ungraded room with 
children of all ages, the teacher “placed” 
each child where he seemed to fit best, for 
reading, for arithmetic, and for everything 
else. Whatever else might have been wrong 
with the system, it did not lack flexibility. 
Within the limits of the teacher’s time, it 
permitted treating each child as an indi- 
vidual. Today some highly advanced scliool 
systems are experimenting once more wdth 
ungraded rooms, usually covering a span of 
two to four years. 


In 1848 the Quincy Grammar School of 
Boston set up the first organization of 
graded rooms in which we of today would 
feel at home. By 1860 nearly all cities used 
the system. And by 1870 they were already 
in trouble with it! For they had gone, al- 
most overnight, from great flexibility to 
almost complete rigidity. 

The basic idea of the new graded system 
was to keep together children who could 
handle similar subject matter, with virtually 
no attention to any other factor. It was the 
first big try for “homogeneity.” 

A child was not to be promoted until he 
had mastered the content of the grade he 
was in, or he could skip a grade if it ap- 
peared that he could handle the ‘subjects 
he would be required to take. The result 
was a tremendous amount of retardation, 
along W'ith some acceleration. It was com- 
mon for 30 or 40 percent to repeat the 
first grade, and in a tyical school 20 per 
cent of all the pupils were repeating last 
year’s w^ork. Many pupils were retarded 
as much as three years. 

The system failed completely. In human 
terms it led to a rnix-up; big, lubberly lads 
teamed up with little ones, girls whose chief 
concern was dates paired off with girls 
whose main interest w^as dolls. The attempt 
to get homogeneity had resulted in greater 
heterogeneity. 

Even in subject-matter achievement, the 
system did not produce the expected level- 
ing of abilities. By and large, “repeaters” 
did not “master” the grade they repeated. 
It was proved that they did not learn as 
much in the second year as they would have 
if they had been promoted. Furthermore, 
it v as shown that excessive retardation had 
disastrous effects on pupils’ morale. Drop- 
out rates became incredibly high. Probably 
no educational “solution” has ever been 
more completely discredited. By 1910 exces- 
sive retardation was close to a national scan- 
dal, and school systems were scrambling to 
achieve a “normal” age-grade distribution 
as a proof of their goodness. Today’s critics 
of annual promotion, who still believe it is 
silly to promote a child out of a grade for 
which he has not yet mastered the material, 
might profit from studying the history of 
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requiring pupils to master certain subjects 
at each grade level.^ 

The fact that age in and of itself was 
an inadequate criterion for school prog- 
ress was soon realized, as the statement 
above points out. What could be done? 
Individual instruction plans evolved, 
among them the contract or Winnetka 
plan, whereby individuals completed cer- 
tain set pieces of work at their own pace 
and then went on to the next piece of 
work. This provided only a partial 
answer and was mechanically difficult to 
administer to large groups. 

With World War I and the develop- 
ment of intelligence tests a new possi- 
bility for grouping appeared. Mental age 
was combined with chronological age 
and classes of children were thus divided 
on a new basis. Again such ability group- 
ing failcci to satisfy its promise. Homo- 
geneity was not really achieved, and, 
besides, group tests of intelligence were 
found not to be too reliable. Also, even 
if children were divided by ability, the 
content and course of study was not, 
so the dull continued to fail and the 
bright did not “zoom up like a rocket 
if they were freed from their duller 
peers.”^ 

The controversy over what is an ade- 
quate method for grouping children for 
instruction continues. We shall discuss 
this issue later in connection with pro- 
motion policies. The important concept 
here, however, is that age-grading and 
the graded school developed not through 
any careful study of children and of their 
learning needs, but as an expedient to 

®“rhe Problems and the Possibilities,” 
California Journal of Elementary Education, 
27:73-81 (November 1958). Reprinted by per- 
mission of the California Department of 
Education. 

4 Ibid., pp. 27-76. 


take care of large groups of youngsters. 
It became an accepted part of the sys- 
tem almost before anyoQe had a clear 
notion of what it might really mean in 
terms of instruction. 


THE ONE-ROOM 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

One significant carry-over from the 
ungraded primary or elementary school 
was the one-room schoolhouse which 
dotted the rural landscape. Here, in the 
wide, open country of America where 
populations were thin and scattered, 
there were neither enough children to 
have large graded schools, nor any means 
to get children from home to school even 
if a large school had been feasible. 

What was the “little red schoolhouse” 
like? By today’s standards it could hardly 
be called an adequate school, but for the 
period when it flourished on the frontier 
it provided the means to literacy for the 
mass of America in a way no other coun- 
try had previously known. The students 
typically ranged in age from beginners 
to adolescents. In many schools there 
were not enough of any one age or level 
of achievement for the teacher to group 
them for instruction. The typical proce- 
dure was for the teacher to “hear” lessons 
one by one, lessons which consisted pri- 
marily of copying or memorizing. 

Early American literature is replete 
with descriptions of the wild discipline 
enforced in such schools. The older boys 
in particular are reputed, by report and 
legend, to have come to school mainly 
for the fun of baiting or battling the 
teacher. Yet the teacher who could con- 
quer these older boys, and in the process 
perhaps teach them a bit, supposedly 
won the admiration of the whole area. 
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Since attendance laws did not exist or if, 
on the books, were not enforced in rural 
America until much later, attendance was 
limited to those with unusually interested 
parents or those with demonstrated abil- 
ity to benefit from schooling. 

The teachers were often little older 
than their pupils, and in many instances 
had had little more than a few years of 
high school themselves. The buildings 
were poorly heated and poorly furnished; 
the materials of instruction were most 
limited. 

The following report on the one-room 
schoolhouse is typical: 

A woman teacher would be^in the school 
year at $28 a month. But came the winter 
months, and from the woods and fields 
crept loutish overgrown lads, “aiming fer 
a few months of schoolin’.” The school- 
marm was soon in retreat, and until school 
let out, a man’s firm hand was needed -at 
$44 a month. 

What were the teachers like? Save for 
a few dedicated scholarly pedagogues, the 
teachers were an ill-assorted, ill-prepared 
collection of youngsters too immature to 
get another job; part-time teachers who 
kept school to earn some extra money; and 
so-called “irregulars,” described by one 
superintendent, as “vampires, drawing the 
life blood from the schools and making no 
adequate returns.” 

And what about that neat little rural 
school nestled among rolling hills and mur- 
muring pines? 

The fiction that it was always red has 
been exploded. It was seldom white either, 
but rather a dirty montage of grey, brown, 
and black. Many were of log construction, 
planned by farmers, blacksmiths, “anybody 
except a school teacher.” 

The logs were daubed between to keep 
out the cold, and foundations were banked 
to floor level, but nevertheless, in the winter 
the drinking water froze over in an open 
pail by the stove. 

Inside, children were packed on benches, 
“like 300 mackerel in a two-gallon cask.” 
The teacher strained his eyes to read by 


holding his book close to one of the few 
small windows.® 

The prevalence of the one-teacher 
school in our collective memories is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it w^as the most 
common school experience for a great 
many children not so long ago. The 
statistics show that as late as forty-two 
years ago 71 percent of all public schools 
were one-teacher schools, staffed by one 
third of all the classroom teachers, and 
attended by one fourth of all school 
children. No wonder it looms so large 
in grandfather’s recollections! X^day, 
about 400,000 children go to one-teacher 
schools, staffed by 2 percent of the 
classroom teachers in the country. Unlike 
the young, unmarried high school girl 
graduates of twenty-one who were the 
typical schoolmarms of forty-five years 
ago, today’s typical one-room teacher is 
forty-five, is married, has children of her 
own, and has had at least two years of 
training beyond high school. Unfortu- 
nately, they are also paid less we\\ than 
the average teacher in the country. 
The schoolroom may still be heated by 
a pot-bellied stove (not very efficiently) 
and water may still be brought in or 
drawn from a well or a cistern in two 
thirds of today’s one-room schools!® 

Yet the little red schoolhouse has stood 
for decades as the symbol of free and 
universal public education. The limita- 
tions of such schooling arc apparent to 
us today. At the same time, the passing 
of the one-room schoolhouse from the 
scene represents to many the passing of 
an era of innocence. In a mass society, 
with changes of appalling swiftness and 

® Richard P. Bailey, “Who Wants to Go 
Back?” NEA Journal, 48:55 (April 1960). 

® David Iwamoto, “Remember Me? Fm a 
One-Teacher School,” NEA Journal, 49:24-25 
(April 1960). 
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significance impinging upon us at every 
moment, the era when the little red 
schoolhouse fiourished is indeed one to 
which we can look back with a special 
kind of nostalgia. Yet to believe that the 
education of that time was in any way 
the equal of what we have today is to 
misread history. 


FROM LATIN GRAMMAR 
TO COMPREHENSIVE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

As has been noted earlier, the first 
secondary schools were primarily col- 
lege preparatory. They were taught in 
Latin; hence the name “Latin grammar.” 
The subjects taught were those necessary 
for admission to colleges of the day: 
Latin, Greek, arithmetic. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century several more 
subjects were added: English grammar, 
algebra, geometry, and ancient history.'' 
As such subjects were now taught in 
English, the name of the school changed 
from “Latin grammar” to “English gram- 
mar.” In competition with these schools 
were the academics. Although many sub- 
jects taught in the academics were similar, 
to those taught in the Latin school, tlic 
addition of more “practical” courses, 
with an emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics, marked their program. These 
schools, moreover, drew their students 
from a wider area and so escaped the 
imposition of a narrow sectarianism. 
Courses in bookkeeping, surveying, and 
navigation illustrate the practical empha- 
sis of many academies. While offering. 

R. Frcemfin Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin, 
History of Education in American Culture 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1953) pp. 275-280. 


this more practical curriculum, the acad- 
emy also provided a college preparatory 
program. 

The public high school which we 
know today developed from attempts to 
provide for all who wanted it the kind 
of education available for a fee at the 
academies. Thus it was natural to find the 
high school offering a college prepara- 
tory program and at the same time giv- 
ing practical course or courses that 
would add a patina of culture to those 
who would go no farther. 

Despite the fact that the common core 
of secondary education continued to be 
those courses which prepare for college 
admission, the American high school was 
also to be a very practical institution. 
Our distrust of “book learning” was 
mollified by the early addition of prac- 
tical courses to the curriculum of the 
academy. Clearly, if a boy knew book- 
keeping he would be a great help to a 
nation developing shops and industries 
at a rapid rate. As women took an in- 
creasing place in the business world it 
was helpful if the secondary school gave 
them training that prepared them to be 
clerks or typists or stenographers. A 
little scientific knowTedge applied to 
fanning seemed to result in better pro- 
duction, so agricultural programs were 
added to the public school. 

The pattern established for federal 
support for agricultural vocational edu- 
cation, which was the basis for the land- 
grant colleges established in 1863, w'as 
adapted later to secondary education. 
The Smith-Hughes legislation of 1917 
provided federal support for secondary 
school programs which would give 
needed instruction in scientific agricul- 
tiure as well as develop a pool of skilled 
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manpower required by the expanding 
war needs of World War I. 

The addition of federal money to the 
secondary school program was a tre- 
mendous impetus toward the establish- 
ment of agricultural and homcmaldng 
programs in rural areas and vocational 
education and homemaking classes in 
cities. 

It is of interest to note the different 
development in other countries, where 
the academic secondary school has been 
in a separate building from any of the 
practical or vocational subjects. As we 
shall note in Chapter 14, the growth of 
parallel school programs in separate insti- 
tutions has some very significant social 
implications. In America, with the prac- 
tical and the academic housed under the 
same roof, the separation, while there, 
was far less obvious. Also, with typical 
American practicality, many introduc- 
tory homemaking and industrial arts 
courses were required for all students, 
no matter what their eventual goal, thus 
making separation of the student body 
by vocational goals very difficult. 

The development of this kind of com- 
prehensive institution, although again an 
historical accident, may be considered 
both a product and a cause of America’s 
remarkable technological development. 
Without this large pool of skilled labor, 
knowledgeable about tools and interested 
in working with them, it is hardly pos- 
sible that we could now have the kind 
of gadget-happy country we enjoy. 
There may be some serious questions 
regarding the social consequences of the 
general acceptance of all kinds of ma- 
chinery, tools, and gadgets, but there is 
no doubt that it has also contributed to 
the high level of living available to most 
Americans. 


THE CARNEGIE UNIT 

In these few pages we cannot begin to 
sketch adequately the story of the sec- 
ondary school. The significant features, 
however, are worthy of closer attention. 
For instance, have you ever wondered 
why most secondary school courses today 
meet for one hour (a forty-five- to fifty- 
minute hour) five days a week.!* 

An interesting historical accident is 
responsible for today’s ubiquitous Car- 
negie unit. As any high school graduate 
knows, he must accumulate so many 
units to emerge with a diploma. Schools 
count them somewhat differently, but 
they add up to the same thing in essence. 
And the origin of the unit idea is the 
same. 

When secondary schools were being 
set up in community after community 
in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a measuring rod of wider applica- 
tion was needed than the yardstick used 
when there were fewer secondary schools 
and colleges. Mow could one tell without 
an examination whether a student had 
actually been instructed “enough” in any 
given subject? ITic answer, obviously, 
was to state that he had spent so many 
hours and so many days and weeks in 
the study of the subject. The early 
attempts to define a unit were formu- 
lated in the reports made in 1906 and 
1907 by President Henry S. Pritchett of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The Carnegie 
unit, as it has come to be called, had its 
orioin in his recommendations. And what 
was this recommendation based upon? 
Fhe initial motivation was to find a means 
of evaluating colleges for the purpose of 
granting retirement allowances to pro- 
fessors by the Carnegie Foundation. The 
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professors of a college which accepted 
fifteen “units” of high school work for 
admission could qualify for retirement 
benefits.® 

Why, one might ask, go to such a 
roundabout way to establish the quality 
of a college! In any event, the formu- 
lation of a yardstick to measure the 
quantity of high school preparation was 
welcomed by the profession. A standard 
had been set, it was adopted by colleges 
(for obvious financial reasons), and in 
turn it set the pattern for the high schools. 

A Carnegie unit consists of 120 hours 
of classroom instruction spread over 36 
weeks of school time, and including out- 
of-class preparation. States vary in the 
number of units required for graduation, 
but the largest number (34) require 16 
units. Such courses as physical education, 
art, or industrial arts are sometimes given 
a half or a quarter credit toward 
graduation.® 

Thirty-five years ago the dangers of 
overemphasis on credits were forcibly 
pointed out: 

Criticism has often been leveled of late at 
high school and college students because 
they are credit seekers. As a matter of fact, 
the formal high school ... is a credit in-^ 
stitution. Diplomas, promotions, school 
honors— everything is given in terms of 
credits earned, and these credits are thought 
of as “courses passed” or in terms of daily 
assignments completed, recitations made 

8 Walter S. Monroe (Ed.), Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research (rev. ed.-, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 1181; New- 
ton Edwards and H. G. Richey, The School in 
the American Social Order: Dynamics of Amet’^ 
icon Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947), p. 740. 

^ State Acereditation of High Schools (Bul- 
letin 1955, No. 5; Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, 1955). 


satisfactorily, book reports completed on 
time. Graduation depends on the completion 
of fifteen Carnegie units. (Grim irony of 
fate!) The social objectives arc of no sig- 
nificance to the formal school. . . .i® 

The pattern into which these fifteen 
or sixteen units should fall was estab- 
lished in large part by the college entrance 
examinations required by the elite private 
colleges. In 1877 President Eliot of Har- 
vard suggested a college entrance exami- 
nation board, but this was not put into 
operation until 1900. The subjects that 
were covered by the examinations then 
became the constant elements in the col- 
lege preparatory curriculums of the sec- 
ondary schools.^^ 

The quick adoption of the Carnegie 
unit as a way of measuring student expo- 
sure to learning resulted in freezing the 
high school program into a “schedule” 
marked off by fifty-minute classes. Al- 
though administratively easy, the net 
effect of the Carnegie unit has been to 
restrict needed course and organizational 
change in the secondary school, much 
as the standard age-grade sequence has 
interfered with rational program build- 
ing at the elementary school level. With 
the increased demand for educational 
efficiency it is possible that some of 
these archaic procedures will be rigor- 
ously examined and, where these are 
found inadequate, replaced by more 
rational ones. 

10 Department of Superintendency of the 
Nationd Education Association of the United 
States, The Development of the High School 
Curriculum (Sixth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment; Washington, D.C.: The Department, 
1928.) 

11 Jean D. Grambs, “What Do We Know 
about the High School?” in Franklin Patterson 
et aLy The Adolescent Citizen (New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1960), Chap. 2. 
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It is interesting, too, to speculate about 
another by-product of the system of 
credits for courses. Many school systems 
use a method of differentiating “major” 
and “minor” courses or “prepared” ver- 
sus “nonprepared” courses. What is usu- 
ally meant is that the subject does or 
does not require homework. Courses 
which require homework and are in the 
college preparatory program or are part 
of the required block of subjects (Eng- 
lish, social studies, science, and mathe- 
matics) will be given a full credit in the 
sum to be counted for graduation. Other 
courses, such as journalism, dramatics, 
art, or music, may be given three fourths 
of a credit or half a credit toward 
graduation. 

Implicit in this system is a kind of 
equating of courses in terms of supposed 
difficulty or amount of student time or 
effort required. We might want to con- 
sider whether a unit of physics is the 
same as a unit of required English. And 
when is a course in bookkeeping or 
mechanical drawing equivalent to one in 
United States history? As a result of 
mass education and the pressure to 
achieve some kind of accounting system 
that could be readily utilized for millions 
of young people, the credit system has 
the appearance of a rational solution. Yet 
even as the system appears rational on 
the surface, it takes only a modest ques- 
tion to reveal the unfounded assumptions 
on which it is based. Can learning actu- 
ally be standardized into measurable and 
countable units, like so many eggs, cans 
of vegetables, or squares of tile? As we 
move into ever more complex educa- 
■ tional expectations, we may well have to 
re-examine critically the secondary school 
credit-course procedure. 


INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE 
REOUIREMENTS 

Each of these features of today’s school 
wliich we now take so much for granted 
emerged slowly. The core of today’s 
secondary school is its academic pro- 
gram. That is, no matter how small the 
school, any of its students who wish can 
take those courses required for college 
admission. Even when the actual pro- 
portion of graduates who go on to higher 
institutions is very small, the school still 
makes sure that these requirements are 
available. Now it may be argued that 
preparation for college is also the best 
preparation for life, but this is an argu- 
ment that may need some further investi- 
gation. 

Why is it that the secondary school is 
so closely tied to entrance to college? 
Historically we can see where the Latin 
and then the English grammar schools 
had this as their only function. The 
academies, branching out somewhat into 
practical fields, also offered preparation 
for college. Then when the poor man’s 
academy emerged— the public high school 
—it was the wish and hope of many a 
workmg-class parent that through this 
institution his son or daughter could 
aspire to higher things. Thus the support 
that organized labor gave to the estab- 
lishment of the free public high school 
at the beginning of die twentieth cen- 
tury was as much to demand the oppor- 
tunity for college preparation as for any 
other purpose. Labor did not ask for 
apprentice programs or for practical edu- 
cation; rather, labor leadership felt that 
when the free secondary school became 
available to the masses and could prepare 
all the children adequately for college, 
then the security of an elite based on 
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inherited wealth would be really chal- 
lenged. 

On what basis were college require- 
ments set, since they have had such a 
crucial role in establishing the basic pro- 
gram of the secondary school? We must 
admit at the outset that college require- 
ments were based on tradition. Institu- 
tions change slowly, and colleges and 
universities are among the slowest to 
to change. It has been taken for granted 
for decades that students who have had 
mathematics, science, English, some his- 
tory, and possibly a foreign language are 
more or less prepared for college. Such 
an assumption, of course, does not take 
into account what college education is 
like. 

It might be of interest to examine the 
record of one of the few large-scale 
studies and experiments which challenged 
this view. A study undertaken during 
the 193 O’s was called the Eight- Year 
Study. As its name implies, it was 
designed to last for eight years and to 
follow students through four years of 
secondary school and four years of col- 
lege. Tlie major premise was that if col- 
leges would relax their requirements, as 
noted above, and would take student^ 
who had demonstrated competence in a 
variety of ways in different kinds of 
learning situations, then high schools 
could also relax their rigid organizations 
and do a genuine job of preparation for 
college and/or life. Thirty secondary 
schools representing all kinds of situations 
—large, small, city, suburban, private— 
were represented. The schools undertook 
some interesting experiments with course 
content and subject matter approaches. 
Some of the schools were truly radical 
in their departure from the standard of- 
ferings. Students, on the recommenda- 
tions of teachers and principals, were ad- 


mitted to colleges and universities from 
these unorthodox schools. Study of their 
performance in college showed that they 
did as well as, if not better than, students 
similar in ability but graduated from 
standard schools. And in terms of leader- 
ship and social adjustment, the experi- 
mental group seemed to do better. 

What happened to this study? Unfor- 
tunately, it was reported when the world 
was teetering on the edge of a second 
world war. Soon all national energies 
were devoted to the w^ar effort. School 
experimentation took time, energy, and 
sometimes money. Thus the fruits of this 
study, which might have moved educa- 
tion forward beyond where we now^ are, 
wxre laid aside. Today, some of the 
new er suggestions in course offerings and 
methods of school organization are remi- 
niscent of things tried during the Eight- 
Year Study. 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

The junior liigh school is one of the 
few deliberately devised pieces of the 
educational sequence. The other grade 
organizations “just grew”; the junior high 
school w^as planned. In the early 1900’s 
President Eliot of Harvard was distressed 
by what he considered the inadequate 
preparation of students for college. (This, 
incidentally, as you may have sensed by 
now, has been a frequent refrain heard 
in the halls and rooms of colleges for a 
century and a half.) He felt that college 
years were being wasted on subjects that 
ought to have been mastered before entry. 
By reorganizing the upper grades of ele- 
mentary school, he suggested, high school 
subjects could be taught sooner, thus 
making for better later preparation. Edu- 
cators had been distressed during this 
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same period abouc the fact that relatively 
few students continued on to high school 
after completing the eighth grade. It was 
felt that a different organizational plan 
for these older elementary school students 
might induce them to stay longer in 
school, particularly if they were treated 
as more mature students. Another impor- 
tant factor in the development of a junior 
high school was that such a school would 
provide an opportunity to give some 
practical vocational training to boys and 
girls who would not be going on to senior 
high school. 

The combination of these several forces 
resulted in the astonishingly quick ac- 
ceptance of the junior high school as part 
of the twelve-year public school se- 
quence. In some instances the school sys- 
tem became organized along a 6-3-3 plan. 
In other places it might be 6-2-4; in still 
others, 5-3-4. The most common separa- 
tion is, however, the 6-3-3 plan. The jun- 
ior high in this situation is still linked 
closely with the senior high school, since 
the ninth-grade courses “count” for high 
school graduation and college admission. 
Thus the junior high is likely to be a 
somewhat hybrid institution, not clearly 
organized with a coherent purpose to suit 
the needs of the young adolescent. 


KINDERGARTENS AND 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 

The American school system has suc- 
ceeded in keeping more young people in 
school longer than has any other country 
in tlie world. One element in this story 
has been the years of schooling added on 
at either end of the traditional twelve. 

College education was accepted for a 
small minority of students at the very 
beginning of formal education in Amer- 


ica, but an early start in school was con- 
sidered quite acceptable for all children 
in order to teach them the rudiments of 
literacy. Records are not clear as to the 
age of entry in the first common schools, 
but various sources suggest that children 
were sent to the dame school, to a tutor, 
or to a schoolmaster at almost any age 
from three to eight. The parents’ interests 
and the availability of instructional facil- 
ities appear to have been the main factors 
operating. As towns grew and as schools 
became larger, tradition established age 
five, six, or seven as the age of firpt entry 
into school. From our observations today 
it is probable that early schoolmasters 
realized that most children younger than 
this were not ready to learn to read and 
write. 

A movement to offer some kind of 
educational experience for younger chil- 
dren occurred in Germany in the 1830’s 
as a result of the educational work of 
Friedrich Froebcl. He delighted in the 
natural world of the cliild, emphasizing 
that early school should be a place for 
the free growth of the child’s spirit. 
ATany of his ideas, carried to America 
by his writing and by those who visited 
his schools, are still in evidence today: 
building blocks, song, dance, and educa- 
tional gamc.s.‘“ 

The infant schools of France and Eng- 
land were well established in the mid- 
1800’s. The one established by Robert 
Owen, incorporating the educational 
ideas of Johann Pestalozzi, the famous 
Swiss educator, was a place where the 
joy of early childhood was celebrated. 
Interestingly enough, the idea of the kin- 
dergarten as a very different kind of 

12 Luclla Cole, A History of Education (New 
York: Holt, Itinehart and Winston, Inc., 1950), 
pp. 527-5J9. 
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“school” was adopted by Americans who 
brought the idea to this country about 
a century ago. Early kindergartens were 
not a part of the common school se- 
quence. To this day the kindergarten pro- 
vides a program which has few of the 
elements of formal education to be found 
in the primary grades. Whether this line 
of demarcation is a valid one is now the 
subject of much debate. Perhaps children 
today, exposed to so many educational 
influences far earlier than ever before, 
may be ready for somewhat more formal 
kinds of instruction during the year or so 
before the first grade. On the other hand, 
as many educators point out, learning to 
learn can take place without the usual 
classroom kind of activity, and perhaps 
what the good kindergarten does is to 
give the child a necessary sense of secur- 
ity in a large group and helps him to feel 
joy in exploration and curiosity. 

Although in many places in the United 
States the kindergarten is still not a part 
of the public school system, in other areas 
it is accepted and tuition-free for all who 
want to attend. The public has not agreed 
completely that this kind of schooling 
should be tax-supported. 

During the war years, when many 
mothers were working in defense plants; ' 
new kinds of preschools were opened: 
nursery schools and all-day kindergartens 
and day-care centers. These kinds of 
facilities, though known in a few places 
for many years, were greatly expanded 
through support from federal funds. 
The nursery school, like the kindergarten, 
is a place where the pace the children set 
is the overriding consideration, and the 
school itself is organized to enrich their 
experiences rather than instruct them. 
Day-care centers and nursery schools 
eitW are privately financed or are on a 
partial welfare basis today. However, 


with increasing numbers of young moth- 
ers working, it is probable that the nurs- 
ery school, like the kindergarten before 
it, will come to be more accepted as part 
of the public school system. 

One of the more interesting aspects of 
these newer additions to the school pro- 
gram is that, being newer, they can more 
readily be in accord with what is known 
about children. Also, since the early years 
of childhood seem to the lay public to 
be “less important” educationally speak- 
ing, there is less likely to be any kind of 
opposition if such schools are “modern” 
or “progressive.” But when scientific 
knowledge is applied to the learning pro- 
cedures of later school grades, then great 
fear is sometimes expressed that some- 
thing terrible is happening to the minds 
of the young. There are many educators 
who note that college and university in- 
struction and organization have changed 
very little basically for over a century. 
They argue further that our secondary 
schools are far behind the practices the 
modern behavioral sciences tell us they 
should be following. The elementary 
school probably is less behind in utilizing 
the best we know, while the practices 
followed by the modern kindergarten 
and nursery school may be almost con- 
sistent with our knowledge of child 
growth and development and learning! 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The most recent addition to the public 
school sequence is the public junior col- 
lege as part of a fourteen-year sequence 
of instruction. It is possible in some states 
for a child to be in a publicly supported 
nursery school or day-care center at the 
age of three and remain in a tuition-free 
public school system until graduation 
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from junior college at age twenty and 
have the total experience considered part 
of his common schooling. It is probable 
that this picture will become more typi- 
cal as the decades roll by. 

Studies have shown that accessibility of 
a college increases the student’s chances 
of attendance. In cities with junior col- 
leges or city colleges within a short bus 
ride from home, students of college age 
who are enrolled in college represent a 
much higher proportion of that age group 
than is found in areas where a college is 
not so easy to reach. 

The junior college became a significant 
addition to our public school system dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. First, an 
increasing number of jobs, such as dental 
technician, draftsman, laboratory tech- 
nician, and electronics technician, require 
more education than high school can of- 
fer but somewhat less than colleges pro- 
vide. Mmy students have neither the 
interest in nor the money and rime for 
more than two more years of training. 
The junior college is ideally adapted to 
provide these kinds of curriculums. Sec- 
ond, the junior college provides parallel 
college courses which correspond to the 
courses a student could take in a regular 
liberal arts program. Having successfully 
taken these courses the student can then 
transfer to a four-year institution and 
graduate with a regular bachelor’s degree. 
The two years at the junior college re- 
lieve the colleges of overcrowding and 
also permit the student who is not quite 
sure of his interest or ability a chance 
to find out if he really wants to go 
further. The exploratory and community 
service aspects of the junior college pro- 
gram mark it as a rather distinctive insti- 
tution with some very specific purposes 
and functions. 

Today the growth of junior colleges is 


one of the most significant new trends in 
education. 


EDUCATION NEVER ENDS: 
ADULT EDUCATION 

The history of the United States re- 
flects the lively curiosity of our fore- 
fathers. While we know they had a keen 
and persistent interest in the education 
of young people, we also find evidence 
down the centuries of their interest in 
the further education of adults. Benja- 
min Franklin, a leader in the ‘famous 
“Junto,” a group of young Philadelphia 
men meeting more or less regularly as a 
discussion group, also established one of 
the first subscription libraries, the object 
of which was adult education. The early 
mechanics institutes, some of which sur- 
vive today in our large cities, arc addi- 
tional evidence of the interest in self- 
improvement characteristic of Americans 
to this day. I'he lyceum movement and 
the Qiautauqua lectures are early fore- 
bears of today’s adult education pro- 
grams. 

When immigration was at its highest, 
adult education received a new impetus. 
Earlier efforts were aimed either at job- 
grading, as were the classes for mechan- 
ics, or at a kind of genteel cultural pur- 
suit by gentlemen of means. With the 
coming of thousands of non-English- 
speaking immigrants who sought to meet 
the requirements of citizenship, the adult 
evening school was a needed addition to 
the regular school program. For many 
new citizens, it was their first formal con- 
tact with the American community. Here 
was the melting pot in action: all these 
different “foreigners” were to learn Eng- 
lish, to learn the basic process of demo- 
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cratic government, and to gain a loyalty 
to their new country.^® 

This kind of education, indeed, was 
an al)solutc essential in the process of inte- 
grating into the American stream these 
many thousands from vastly differing cul- 
tural backgrounds. The process was not 
an easy one for cither student or teacher. 
The opening paragraphs of one of the 
most delightful books on American edu- 
cation describe some traumatic moments 
in an Americanization class: 

In the third week of the new term, Mr. 
Parkhill was forced to the conclusion that 
Mr. Kaplan’s case was rather difficult. Mr. 
Kaplan first came to his special attention, 
out of the thirty-odd adults in the beginners’ 
grade of American Night Preparatory 
School for Adults (“English— Americaniza- 
tion— Civics— Preparatory for Naturaliza- 
tion”), through an exercise the class had 
submitted. The exercise was entitled “Fif- 
teen Common Nouns and Their Plural 
Forms.” Mr. Parkhill came to one paper 
which included the following: 


house makes houses 

dog makes dogies 

library .... makes Public library 

cat makes Katz 


Mr. Parkhill read this over several times 
very thoughtfully. He decided that here 
was a student who might, unchecked, de^' 
velop into a “problem case.” It was clearly 
a case that called for special attention. He 
turned the page over and read the name. 
It was printed in large, firm letters with red 
crayon. Each letter was outlined in blue. 
Between every two letters was a star, care- 
fully drawn, in green. The multi-colored 
whole spelled, unmistakably, H*y*m*a*n 
K*a*p*l*a*n.i4 

13 C. Hartley Grattan, American Ideas about 
Adult Education: 1110-1951 (New York: 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959). 

Leonard Q. Ross, The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 1937), pp. 3-4, 


The adventures of Mr. Parkhill and 
Mr. Kaplan in their search for mutual en- 
lightenment comprise one of the classics 
of American literature. The episodes are 
a poignant picture of what the American- 
ization program has meant in the lives of 
thousands of new Americans. 

Today most school districts of any 
size offer a variety of programs for adults 
as a matter of course. There are night 
high schools for those who have not fin- 
ished the regular day program. Such pro- 
grams enroll the young dropout as well 
as many an older person who wants, fi- 
nally, to have the satisfaction of a high 
school diploma. There are special pro- 
grams for technical and commercial skills, 
such as typing, blueprint reading, ste- 
nography. Many courses arc offered for 
practical self and home improvement, 
such as nutrition, clothing, wood shop, 
auto repair. Apprentice programs are of- 
ten part of the adult education offering. 
Finally, there are special courses which 
are for general education. The Great 
Books Program is one of the best known 
of the modern adult education programs. 
Under specially trained leaders interested 
adults meet in small discussion groups to 
read and talk about the classics of West- 
ern thought. Other programs have been 
developed around art, other cultures, po- 
litical problems and issues, and so forth. 
The adult education offerings in many 
large cities arc more extensive than many 
a university presents. 

The teacher in an adult evening school 
is likely to be a special kind of person 
who finds his work particularly reward- 
ing. He is working with his age peers 
whose appreciation of his efforts is likely 
to be expressed in a very direct way, 
ALo, his classes are made up of volun- 
teers who come because they 'want to 
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leam, most often for no credit and with 
no degree or diploma in mind. The adult 
education program is usually particularly 
responsive to public need: if a group of 
ten or more wants a particular class, then 
usually it can be offered— from hat trim- 
ming to cake decorating to bricklaying 
to parking cars in parking lots. This kind 
of flexibility of program has made adult 
education a most rewarding area of 
teaching. 


CLIMBING THE EDUCATIONAL 
LADDER 

In very brief fashion we have described 
some of the major trends in the develop- 
ment of the various identifiable segments 
of the American public school system and 
have pointed out some of the anachro- 
nisms that have inevitably grown along 
with the institutions. VVe have noted that 
it is possible for a child to enter public 
school at age three and stay until he fin- 
ishes college, all the while remaining 
within the jurisdiction of a single school 
system. 

We shall look now at two aspects of 
our school which are peculiarly and 
uniejuely American and wliich are a by- 
product of the kind of school sequence 
we have described. One is the process of 
“promotion”; the other is the process of 
reporting student progress— grades and 
report cards. 

Typically we talk about moving up 
the educational ladder: being promoted 
from grade to grade. The problem of the 
graded school was pointed out in an early 
section of this chapter. History tells us 
only a little about the development of 
the concept of promotion. 

In the little one-room schoolhouse chil- 
dren were sorted by “readers.” A child 


stayed with a book until he knew it to 
the satisfaction of the master; then he 
was given the next harder book in the 
sequence. As more and more children 
were reading the same reader they were 
classified into a grade. And it was easier 
to move at the same time all the children 
who had finished a book even though 
some would spurt ahead while others 
lagged beliind. The latter problem, how- 
ever, w'as far easier to handle than the 
former. The laggards could be “kept 
back” to stay with the reader until they 
could do as well as they were expected. 
Again, however, if a laggard managed to 
master his book in mid-year, he would 
still have to wait until the rest of the class 
was ready to move ahead, because there 
was no place to put those who got out of 
step with the group. 

The emergence of new textbooks in 
the early I800’s was a significant factor 
in spurring the development of the age- 
graded group. Such texts soon came to 
be rigorouslv graded. Basic to the system 
which finally emerged in most city 
schools by the 1870’s was the concept of 
promotion from one level of instruction 
to the next harder level. Included in this 
concept was the idea of completion or 
graduation. Many of you probably re- 
member the stirring description of the 
graduation exercises in Rebecca of Sim- 
nybrook Farm. What a memory of 
achievement! This ceremony, partici- 
pated in by nervous and overdressed 
youngsters, was the climax of their school 
years. 

A classic study of the impact of the 
graded program and the promotion poli- 
cies then in vogue was made by Ayres 
in 1909. He found that nearly 33 percent 
of all the children in the schools studied 
were retarded or below the grade ex- 
pected of their age. Said Ayres at that 
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time: “It is not at all a problem concern- 
ing a few underdeveloped or feeble- 
minded children. It is one affecting most 
intimately perhaps 6,000,000 children in 
the United States.”^® In our previous dis- 
cussion concerning the differences be- 
tween boys and girls in achievement, we 
were talking about schools today. In 1909, 
Ayres pointed out that boys repeated 
grades far more than did girls and that 
fewer boys finished eight years of school- 
ing. He went on to state: “These facts 
mean that our schools as at present con- 
stituted are far better fitted to the needs 
of girls than they are to those of the 
boys.”^® In this respect fifty years of edu- 
cation has not meant progress. 

The facts that Ayres reported startled 
the educational world. One result was to 
develop a system of regular promotion 
for most students. This so-called “social 
promotion” policy has been the subject 
of much public debate. 

The problem is, of course, not an easy 
one. Certainly children should move 
through their instructional program at a 
regular rate, but even this statement wifi 
attract some argument. Try it on some- 
one you know who is not a parent of a 
school-age child. Failure, you may be, 
told, is a “molder of character”; it is some- 
times “good for us.” If this argument 
appeals to you or to the person with 
whom you are talking, review the growth 
stages necessary for the healthy person- 
ality as these were identified by Erikson 
as cited in Chapter 5. Now think once 
more about the role of failure in individ- 
ual life. 

18 Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1909), 
p.J. 

i«lbid., p. 7. 


Numerous studies have been made of 
the effects of promotion and nonpromo- 
tion. The best recent compilation and 
discussion of these studies are to be found 
in a volume by Goodlad and Anderson, 
in which its authors argue, on the basis 
of the available evidence, that failure 
does little, if any, good. In fact, poor 
achievers do better work if promoted 
than if retained and made to do the same 
work over again! 

Goodlad and Anderson go on to argue 
that what is needed is a break in the age- 
grade lock step. Much as the old one- 
room schoolhouse was able to let students 
move as individuals through a graded se- 
quence of readers, so could a modern 
school, if flexibly organized, allow groups 
of children to move at their own pace. 
Those who were more able not only 
might move faster through many sub- 
ject areas, but might explore them 
in greater depth along the way. The 
slow learners, rather than being failed, 
would merely take longer to master per- 
haps a rather narrower minimum pro- 
gram.^'^ 

Promotion through a graded sequence 
as we know it has been a problem to edu- 
cators ever since schools drew all the 
children and in great numbers. History, 
while illuminating, does not seem to offer 
a guide to the future. What kinds of pro- 
motion policies are needed to meet the 
variety of young people in our schools.^ 
The current educational literature has 
some answers, and so have your teachers, 
all of whom have struggled with this 
problem. 

IT John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, 
The Nongraded Elementary School (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1959), 
pp. 32-39. 
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REPORTING PROGRESS tional time on the part of the teacher 

than grading and reporting. And few 
Not only must the child make progress things link the parent and the school more 
through the grades; this progress must be closely than the report given the parent 
reported in some fasliion. While the on his child’s progress. Just check the 
graded text is in evidence in other coun- number of cartoons which focus on the 
tries, we note that there the system of report card, and you can see how strongly 
periodic examinations is the established we feel about it. 

means of determining progress and re- It is probable that the early develop- 
porting achievement. The student’s work ment of the American school system as 
is marked by the teacher, errors are one in which morals were to be taught, 
pointed out, and corrections are required, as well as some reading, writing, and fig- 
But the kind of reporting to parents uring, accounts for the development of 
with which we arc familiar is not used some method of grading and reporting 
abroad. progress. An early report card 'for one 

Where did the report card come from boy used in the Boston Public I.atin 
anyway? Few things take up more emo- School in 1829 included these items: 

Rank, deduced from the aggregate of all his recitations 

Recitations of the first or highest order 

Recitations of the second order 

Recitations of the third order 

Recitations of the fourth order 

Bad recitations 

English composition (highest mark) 

Declamation (highest mark) 

Reading English (highest mark) 

Rank, as regards conduct alone 

Number of marks for misdemeanours 

Greatest number of misdemeanours against any boy in the division 

Least against any boy 

Number of times tardy 

Number of times absent 

Remarks: 

N.B. Parents are informed that their sons have a short lesson prescribed for each 
evening, intended to occupy them from an hour to an hour and a half— and they are 
earnestly requested to see that it is learned reasonably and at once. They are also in- 
formed that the School Committee allows no excuse for tardiness to be received and 
none for absence except sickness. Any suggestions, respecting the character or treat- 
ment of their sons will be gratefully received from parents, who will please to give 
early notice of having received this monthly report to, 

F. P. l,everett^® 

Stuart G- Noble, A History of American Education (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1954), p. 154. 
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The students whose reports were given 
on such a form were evidently ranked 
on their performance against each other. 
There was also a place for a mark, as in 
composition, but there is no indication 
of how such marks were awarded. 

The system in most common use by 
the early 1900’s was that of giving per- 
centage marks on student achievement. 
Reporting procedures varied as widely 
as did all other school practices. The 
scientific movement finally caught up 
with marking systems as it had with 
other aspects of the school program. 
Studies of teachers’ marks during the 
1915-1919 period not only showed that 
these marks were very unreliable but 
showed that the bases for marking varied 
so from teacher to teacher that the 
achievement of the child was very hard 
to assess. One teacher might mark heavily 
on neatness, another might be influenced 
by straight margins, a third by the quality 
of the product, a fourth by knowing how 
hard the student had worked, and so on. 
Similarly, the ability of the teacher to 
detect such fine differences as those be- 
tween grades of 85 and 86 percent was 
severely challenged. Percentage grading 
gave way first in the elementary .schools^ 
and was replaced by letters indicating 
degrees of excellence or achievement: the 
familiar A, B, C, D, and F. This system 
gradually infiltrated the secondary school, 
where it is now the most typical form 
of reporting, although some schools still 
retain a percentage system. The elemen- 
tary schools have moved another step, 
however, and in many instances have 
dropped the A— F designations. Instead, 
one may firid a three-letter system: S = 
Satisfactory, I = Improving, and U = 
Unsatisfactory, or some variations. In 


some schools even this kind of marking 
has been superseded by a letter home to 
the parent, in which the teacher sum- 
marizes the child’s progress for the given 
marking period. Many elementary schools 
also have parent conferences at stated 
periods when teacher and parent can talk 
about the child’s progress. 

With the advent of today’s objective 
tests of achievement, grades and marks 
are again being subjected to a new scru- 
tiny. To what extent, we can now ask, 
should grades reflect ability to achieve, 
or only the achievement itself? What 
about attitude? Should a grade also re- 
flect a student’s behavior? Deportment 
has always been an important factor in 
the life of both teacher and student, but 
should behavior enter into a student’s 
grade, and if so, how? When can deport- 
ment be equated with citizenship, if ever? 
These kinds of questions may be still un- 
answered when you enter teaching. 

SUMMARY 

The patterns of organizing children 
and schools for education have been 
changing ever since we first had schools. 
This history of change is a story of trial 
and error, guesswork, expediency, and 
tradition. Few changes were ever made as 
a result of scientific study and conclusion. 
Even today, nostalgia and tradition are 
potent forces in conditioning educational 
thinking. 

Many of the aspects of the school 
structure which we take for granted are 
the solutions of educators of earlier gen- 
erations who struggled to find answers to 
such problems as masses of children, dif- 
ferences in ability and talent, organizing 
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the school day for different courses and ually look anew at the system as it works 

course sequences, advancement up the today and ask ourselves over and over 

educational ladder, and reporting student again: “Is there a better way of organiz- 
progress. Although these solutions were ing learning for children and youth?” 
useful for their times, we must contin- 



determining 
the Purposes 
and 

Content of 
Education 

Is education the product of a particu- 
lar social order, or is the social order a 
consequence of the kind of education 
that we have? This is a fine debatable issue 
which has challenged thinkers and writ- 
ers for a long time. When the history of , 
civilizations is examined it is clear that 
whatever education was available was that 
which the society itself could accept with 
comfort. When, however, the dynamics 
of the educational process moved beyond 
social acceptance, then the educational 
forces were resisted. In the case of Socra- 
tes, for instance, his death was the result 
of teaching which appeared to threaten 
the status quo. In our own country the 
appearance of oaths of loyalty for teach- 
ers as a particular group indicates con- 
cern on the part of some that the teacher 
may deviate from the established con- 
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cepts of American values as interpreted 
by a segment of our society. 

Thus society supports and develops 
education which seems on the surface to 
be that which is most consistent with the 
dominant values. One must remember 
that the dominant values are those ex- 
pressed and held by the group which also 
holds most of the reins of power. For 
many centuries, therefore, education in 
the civilized world was restricted to the 
elite, the leisured, and the priestly class. 
Not only did these groups have the time 
for whatever education was provided; 
they were those who, having somewhat 
more knowledge than their fellows about 
the world around them, could thus effec- 
tively retain their positions of control. 

To let the masses of the people benefit 
from education is obviously to weaken 
the monopoly position of the elite. Edu- 
cation is a more dangerous weapon than 
any yet devised by man, a fact well 
known long before our present lethal 
weapons of destruction were invented. 
Let man have knowledge, and he can 
solve many problems, including how to 
untie the bonds of his own slavery. Also, 
it should be added, he can create other 
problems that he has yet to solve. 

The story of American education, as 
we have seen, had obvious roots in cer- 
tain social conditions. If the English set- 
tlers in New England had not been a dis- 
sident middle- and lower-class Protestant 
sect, it is highly possible that the whole 
pattern of schooling would have been dif- 
ferent. One need only compare the 
kinds of schools and the attitudes of edu- 
cators in the early New England colonies 
with their counterparts in the early 
Southern colonies to see how large a part 
social origins play in determining edu- 
cational programs. At the same time this 
very social impetus which led to an em- 
phasis not only on literacy but on uni- 
versal education contributed in no small 
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part to the stability of a democratic form 
of government and a society technolog- 
ically literate and curious. Thus education 
is both cause and effect. 

The purposes of education have ob- 
viously changed with changing social 
conditions. The education that served the 
colonists could not serve an industrial 
society. Dramatic changes have occurred 
in the content of education. As we have 
seen, early education was designed to 
provide a minimum literacy and religious 
instruction. Education, too, was needed to 
take care of the demands for skilled 
workmen, primarily through apprentice- 
ships with additional schooling. 

Beyond such bare beginnings the Latin 
grammar schools and the later academies, 
as we have seen, provided a “gentleman’s” 
education. This consisted of arithmetic, 
Greek and Latin, and rhetoric. The utility 
of anything taught was strictly accidental 
at first. But those going to the Latin gram- 
mar schools and thence to college were not 
the idle sons of the idle rich; there were 
very few of these in the New England 
colonies, or, for that matter, anywhere 
else in the New World at that time. Thus 
education soon developed increasingly 
practical goals. 

The rise of the academics and after 
them that of the comprehensive high 
schools have already been described. At 
each succeeding stage in its development 
public education expanded to serve the 
needs of a society grow ing more rather 
than less different and needing more and 
more diverse talents and skills. 


LEADERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
STATESMEN 

The interest of the early colonists in 
education has been commented upon. 


Franklin’s proposals for the education of 
youth, written in 1749, illustrate the im- 
portance that he, like many others of his 
time, attached to education and also 
show his interest in “useful” education. 
Franklin wanted students to be able to read 
and write well and to have a good 
grounding in arithmetic. He regarded the 
study of history as very helpful inasmuch 
as many moral and political lessons could 
be learned from it. To Franklin the ac- 
quisition of knowledge should be an en- 
joyable experience. 

It was not until Jefferson, however, 
that we have a clear statement is to the 
basic relationship between democratic 
survival and public enlightenment. He 
considered the control of education at 
the local level to be an important training 
ground in political understanding for the 
common man as well as a way of combat- 
ing any possible tyranny from a central 
government. It is in his writings, too, that 
we find an insistence on a single system 
of schools for rich and poor alike, which 
would thus prevent the development of 
separate social classes. He felt, however, 
that even if education were to be pro- 
vided for the talented poor, actually the 
laboring classes as a w'hole needed little 
more than an elementary education; 
higher education should be reserved for 
those of distinctive talent. 

Jefferson’s noble plans for universal 
public education were not realized, al- 
though he was able to found the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, an accomplishment of 
wliich he was most proud. At the same 
time others interested in education sought 
to establish a national system of education 
in opposition to Jefferson’s intense faith 
in localism. 

Washington was particularly con- 
cerned about the problem of sectionalism, 
and proposed a national university where 
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young people from all parts of the nation 
could meet and study together “and by 
degrees discover that there was not that 
cause for those jealousies and prejudices 
which one part of the Union had in- 
veighed against another part. . . 

Education is not mentioned anywhere 
in the Constitution, a fact which has flared 
up recently with great heat because of 
the Supreme Court rulings on school de- 
segregation. Critics of these decisions 
claim that education, since it was not 
mentioned in the Constitution, is thus one 
of those areas reserved exclusively to the 
states, and thus federal pronouncements 
are an invasion of states’ rights. 

The origins of the American educa- 
tional system stem more from the think- 
ing and ideals of outstanding laymen than 
from the thinking and activities of edu- 
cators. As the number of teachers grew 
and the educational task became more 
complex, there appeared a new kind of 
person— the professional educator. From 
the ranks of these early career teachers 
emerged individuals whom we may 
rightly call educational statesmen. We 
cannot name all of them in this brief 
introduction to American education, but 
it is important to become familiar with, 
the thinking and influence of a few of 
these educational giants. 

Of the great names which belong in 
any discussion of American education 
one that is pre-eminent is that of Horace 
Mann. This intense humanitarian career 
began with an interest in prison reform, 
an area that greatly needed work, but 
Mann very soon found that reforms were 
even more urgently needed in the public' 
elementary 'schools. The condition of 

^ The Writings of George Washington 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940), p. 199. 


education in Massachusetts in 1837 was 
deplorable: 

The state had shifted responsibility for 
the upkeep and supervision of schools to 
the towns; the districts had shifted it to 
individuals. In 1826 barely a third of the 
children of suitable age had opportunity to 
attend, for some portion of the year. More- 
over, the schools were incredibly deficient. 
Instructors were often unable to do simple 
sums in multiplication and division, and in 
1837 some three hundred teachers were 
driven out of their schools by unruly and 
riotous pupils over whom, in spite of the 
prevalent use of the whip, they were un- 
able to keep any semblance of order. Yet 
Massachusetts led in educational matters— 
probably in no state were conditions better.^ 

As you can see, times have improved! 
The genius of Horace Mann lay not only 
in his zeal for a truly enlightening edu- 
cation for all children but in his ability 
to communicate his message to others. He 
organized teachers’ institutes, wrote, lec- 
tured, and traveled. He founded an edu- 
cational journal, the first of its kind, to 
win adherents to the support of adequate 
education for all children. The purposes 
which education should serve were enun- 
ciated continually and passionately by 
Horace Mann; and they have influenced 
the course of American educational de- 
velopment ever since. A4ann was, of 
course, also a creature of his society and 
the practical idealism he preached found 
a response in the American temper. 

The impact of the conditions Mann en- 
countered, plus his own study abroad and 
observations at home, led him to affirm 
the following basic beliefs about educa- 
tion: 

First, Mann felt that “the true business 
of the schoolroom connects itself, and be- 

2 Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American 
Educators (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1935), p. 107. 
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comes identical, with the great interests 
of society.” 

Second, the school had a basic respon- 
sibility for teaching health, hygiene, and 
related facts so that future generations 
would be “loftier in stature, firmer in 
structure, fairer in form, and better able 
to perform the duties and bear the bur- 
dens of life. ...” 

Third, universal education would be 
the means of reducing if not eliminating 
poverty. Mann firmly believed that 

. . . nothing but universal education can 
counterwork this tendency to the domina- 
tion of capital and the servility of labor. If 
one class possesses all the wealth and the 
education, while the residue of society is 
ignorant and poor, it matters not by what 
name the relation between them may be 
called. . . . Bat, if education be equally dif- 
fused, it will draw property after it by the 
strongest attraction; for such a thing never 
did happen, and never can happen, as that 
an intelligent and practical body of men 
should be permanently poor, . . . 

Education, then, beyond all other devices 
of human origin, is the great equalizer of 
the conditions of men. . . . The spread of 
education, by enlarging the cultivated class 
or caste, will open a wider area over which 
the social feelings will expand; and, if this 
education should be universal and complete, 
it would do more than all things else to ob- 
literate factitious distinctions in society. . . . 

Fourth, the survival of the republic 
depends upon the intelligence of the peo- 
ple who make up the citizenry. Said 
Mann: 

That any one, who is to participate in the 
government of a country when he becomes 
a man, should receive no instruction respect- 
ing the nature and functions of the govern- 
ment he is afterwards to administer, is a 
political solecism. 

But the schools were not to indoctrinate 
any child with any partisan point of view. 
Mann carefully emphasized that children 


should be led to understand the “essentials 
of political life,” but that controvei^ial 
issues be only identified and not dis- 
cussed. 

Fifth, Mann made a distinction between 
moral education and religious education. 
He firmly believed that the schools should 
be religious without being sectarian. He 
also believed in the tremendous force of 
education in the molding of values. One 
of his phrases, written in 1848, is as true 
today probably as it was when first 
penned: “Education has never been 
brought to bear with one one-hundredth 
part of its potential force upon th'e natures 
of children, and, through them, upon the 
character of men and the race.” This faith 
in the power of education to change chil- 
dren and, therefore, the adults these chil- 
dren become persists today, yet we real- 
ize how little \vc know about the forces 
that influence the growing child.® 

Others who followed in Mann’s foot- 
steps, including Henry Barnard, the first 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, found 
inspiration in Mann’s view of education. 
The faith that he expressed and that 
others have echoed— that education could 
change society— has been a major signifi- 
cant theme in all aspects of American 
education. Indeed, it is our own realiza- 
tion that education cannot do all that 
Mann felt it could that colors our pres- 
ent-day criticisms. Perhaps the promise 
that education was the dominant force in 
social progress was asking too much of 
any single institution, particularly one 
whose dynamics we still do not compre- 
hend. 

Max Lerner points out that in an\^ civili- 

3 Horace Mann, “The Business t>f the School- 
room Is the Interest of Society,” in Marjorie B. 
Smiley and John S. Diekhoff, Prologue to 
Teaching (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959), pp. 284-294. 
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zation education must not only pass on 
and conserve the culture and values of 
the society, but it must also ensure that 
some evaluation and change take place. 
As change occurs at an increasingly rapid 
rate, the mission of education becomes 
more complex and the task of the teacher 
more difficult. Lemcr also takes note of 
the many other educative influences be- 
sides the school, but emphasizes that edu- 
cation remains the most significant. When 
what Lerner calls Americans’ “extrava- 
gant reliance on education” is not com- 
pletely justified by results, the public 
gets restive. If the schools are not doing 
what they ought to be doing, perhaps the 
significant thing to ask is, should they be 
expected to do all that Americans hope 
and dream?"* 

Supporting the American hope in edu- 
cation was another leader whose vision 
and words have had as great an impact on 
twentieth-century education in America 
as did Horace Mann’s the previous cen- 
tury. This man was John Dewey. There 
is probably no one else whose influence 
on education has been so significant and 
yet so overestimated. In recent decades 
it has been fashionable for critics to point 
out that most of the things wrong with^ 
the schools can be blamed on John 
Dewey’s philosophy. Others, however, 
point out that the schools never have been 
modeled after Dewey’s thinking! In a 
sense both kinds of critics are right. Al- 
though Dewey challenged the schools in 
a forthright and fundamental fashion and 
although what he said was consistent with 
the developing American character, it is 
also true diat the schools have not been 

< Max Lemcr, America as a Civilization 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957), pp. 
733-738, 749. 


able really to put into practice what 
Dewey preached. 

What was Dewey’s main contribution? 
Like Mann and Jefferson-before him, he 
believed deeply in the power of the edu- 
cated mind to control social events. But 
he also believed that the process whereby 
the mind becomes educated is an active 
one: that education is the product of ex- 
perience reflected upon. He also reiter- 
ated the point that education must be 
consistent with what we know about 
child growth and development and that 
we therefore need to study children a 
good deal more in order to relate educa- 
tional experiences to them adequately. 
From the^ concepts came such phrases 
as “the experience curriculum” and “the 
child-centered school”— ideas with which 
Dewey would certainly have been in 
sympathy. But he would have wanted 
experience to be tbe beginning of learn- 
ing leading to knowledge; experience for 
its own sake would not lead to knowledge 
any more than rote memory for its own 
sake would lead to knowledge. Nor would 
centering the curriculum in the child make 
sense unless one were fully aware of the 
child as a product of and an active par- 
ticipant in the culture. 

Dewey’s experimental school at the 
University of Chicago opened in 1896. 
He published some of his most influential 
writings on education in the decade be- 
fore World War I. Just as Horace Mann 
had done before him, Dewey rebelled 
against the sterile educational conditions 
he found in the elementary schools of the 
1890’s: 

The realm of the classroom in the 1890’s 
was totally set off from the experience of 
the child who inhabited it. The teachers’ 
lessons encrusted by habit, the seats arranged 
in formal rows, and the rigid etiquette of 
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behavior all emphasized the difference be- 
tween school and life. Hence learning con- 
sisted of the tedious memorization of data 
without a meaning immediately clear to 
the pupil. 

Dewey, whose own education as a boy 
was free of all such rigidity, objected sttenu- 
ously that these conditions stifled the learn- 
ing process, for they prevented the student 
from relating his formal studies to his own 
development as a whole person.® 

Education, Dewey felt, had to be 
closely related to the world in which 
people actually lived. When this oc- 
curred, the child would be so interested 
in liis learning that formal discipline 
would be unnecessary; instead, learning it- 
self would produce genuine self-diciplinc. 
The purposes of education which Dewey 
felt to be so significant are not, in essence, 
very different from those desired by 
Franklin, Jefferson, or Mann. The means 
whereby these ends were to be achieved 
were different: Dewey lived in an age 
when the scientific method could begin 
to be applied to human affairs. Dewey, in 
his philosophy of education, restated in 
modern terms the belief that education, if 
properly pursued, could turn out citizens 
able to live and work in a rational social 
system. 

“Progressive education” is almost a 
nasty phrase in educational circles tc^day, 
but during the twenties and thirties some 
of the leadership of American education 
formed the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, which was strongly influential in 
developing the practical implications of 
John Dewey’s ideas. Although today the 
organization itself no longer exists, many 
school practices which we take for 
granted were the outgrowth of school 

® Oscar Handlin, John Dewey’s Challenge to 
Education (New York: Harper & Row, 1959), 
p. 42. 


experimentation started by Dewey and 
his fellow progressives. 

Why is there so much rancor about 
the place of John Dewey and his theories 
in American education? We can under- 
stand part of the reason for it by remem- 
bering that Americans put almost too 
much reliance on education. When the 
society appears to fall short of what is 
desired, when children are disobedient, 
when secretaries cannot spell, when ras- 
cals are voted into office, when quacks 
command high fees, and when quiz shows 
are rigged, something or someone has to 
be blamed. If the shortcomings of society 
can be related to the schools, then who- 
ever can be assigned responsibility for 
the modern school is the scapegoat. And 
this role has currently been assigned to 
John Dewey. One careful student of 
American educational history suggests 
that, however annoying the charge may 
be, a line can be drawn between the “or- 
ganization man” of today, educated to 
“get along,” and the emphasis Dewey 
made upon understanding the social 
world in which we live.® 

It is clear that no one person could be 
so influential, particularly in a society 
where education is such a local matter. 
It must also be clear, however, that while 
many individuals have criticized educa- 
tion, the criticisms that remain and be- 
come influential are those which bring to 
a focus the current temper of the people. 
This is what Dewey was able to do. He 
spoke at the right time, identifying those 
elements in the education of his time 
which were inadequate and proposing in 
their place a pragmatic American sub- 
stitute. 

® Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation 
of the School (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1961), p. 239. 
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One more problem is associated with 
Dewey’s educational position: his ideas 
were radical, and as such they attracted 
persons impatient with the status quo. 
One of his more radical notions— though 
strongly reminiscent of Horace Mann— 
was that the student must study society, 
must understand the world around him. 
Thus controversial issues, according to 
Dewey, would be the essential content 
of education. Now there are many con- 
troversial issues in American life wliich, 
if critically studied, might result in up- 
setting the vested interest of others. And 
when a vested interest is threatened, ^vhat 
happens? What has happened in Ameri- 
can life is tliat such threats can be nulli- 
fied by calling the inquiring individuals 
“radicals,” or— and this is even more ef- 
fective— “Communists.” The great rash of 
oaths for teachers grew out of the en- 
demic fear on the part of society that 
the educator, under the impetus of truly 
effective education, might lay open the 
inconsistencies, the public sores, the basic 
power struggles of our society as part of 
the curriculum of the young citizen. ' 

Cremin, cited above, states in sum- 
mary: “Dewey . . . remains . . . little 
more than a symbol of the educational 
hopes and despairs of the American peo- 
ple at any given moment in their history.” 
One might quibble with the use of the 
word “little” here, but in any event, John 
Dewey’s educational influence persists to 
this day. 

Thus the purposes of American educa- 
tion have been influenced by the leader- 
ship, the writing, and the ideas of some 
great men. We do not have room here 
to mention other leaders in American 
education. What is significant is that we 
have produced a unique kind of school- 
ing, native to the American soil, which. 


as America changes and as the world 
changes, is also bound to change. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE 
MAKING OF AMERICANS 

One of the great ta.sks of the Ameri- 
can schools was to produce Americans. 
Following the Revolutionary War and 
up to the first quarter of the twentieth 
century America was host to many mil- 
lions of foreign-born seeking a new life 
in this new country. 

The Americanization of so many non- 
English speaking persons in every part 
of the country but the Deep South ne- 
cessitated drastic action. In some stares, 
for instance, there were strict prohibi- 
tions against teaching or instruction in 
any language except English. Of particu- 
lar interest is a Supreme Court decision 
(Meyer vs. Nebraska, 262, U.S. 390 
f 19231), which reversed a strongly 
worded law forbidding the teaching of 
any language other than English, except 
the dead languages— Latin and ancient 
Greek. For many years the public schools 
provided only minimal foreign language 
instruction. It is not that educators were 
reluctant to have language instruction 
in the schools: the public for many 
generations was loath to support such 
“foreign” influences. If children learned 
a foreign language, might they not 
develop a foreign loyalty? And since 
so many children were born of parents 
only recently arrived from a foreign land, 
perhaps their loyalty was not wholly 
assured. 

When a new nation had to be formed 
out of the diverse elements found in colo- 
nial America, it is no wonder that an en- 
during suspicion of “foreignness” should 
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emerge. Actually the revolution itself was 
almost an accident: few wanted to sever 
all ties with England. Most of the revo- 
lutionaries merely wanted better treat- 
ment and a chance to decide local ques- 
tions locally. Nationhood came somewhat 
unexpectedly and many were not ready 
for it. The new nation was quickly forced 
into difficult relations with the rest of the 
world. The War of 1812 , Jefferson’s Em- 
bargo, the Monroe Doctrine, the war 
with the Barbary pirate.s— all these events 
tell us of the nervousness of America in 
relation to the rest of the world, a nerv- 
ousness due in part to uncertainty as to 
whether tlic new nation could really 
survive as a nation. 

The process of Americanization as the 
task of the sclu)ols reinforced an earlier 
pattern. The family, which was originally 
the source of custom regarding what w.is 
the right and proper thing to do, could 
no longer .serve such a function for the 
foreign-born, non-English-.spcaking new- 
comer. Only in the school could the 
younger generation learn such things. 
The authority of the foreign-born par- 
ent was undermined when his child could 
come home and say, “But we don’t do 
things this way in America. It might be 
all right in the Old Country, but not 
here.” And the parent sadly knew this to 
be true. 

When today we view with some alarm 
the fact that the schools seem to be doing 
things originally thought to be the re- 
sponsibility of the family, such as sex 
education and driver education, we per- 
haps are but seeing a continuation of a 
process. The functions the family' can 
perform adequately in one area may not 
be feasible in the next. 

English instruction became one of the 
central tasks of the school. One not only 


must learn to read and write English but 
to speak it properly. Today’s concern 
over proper enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion undoubtedly has its roots in earlier 
decades when in some circles it was dis- 
loyal— perhaps even immoral— to speak 
English improperly or with an accent. 

Because the schools were charged with 
.the task of turning all foreigners into 
Americans, it was necessary to make all 
things in the past— a non-American past, 
that is— seem alien and different and there- 
fore not as good as the present. After all, 
to develop loyalty to the here and now, 
there must be something questionable 
about the past. Such a viewpoint fitted 
into the hopes of immigrants who had 
themselves, by the act of leaving their 
liomeland, accomplished a dramatic act 
of dissaffiliation. That this was true was 
noted as early as 1782 : 

What attachment can a poor European 
emigrant have for a country where he had 
notliing? The knowledge of the language, 
the love of a few kindred as poor as him- 
self, were the only cords that tied him. His 
country is now that which gives him land, 
bread, protection, and consequence. . . . He 
is cither a European, or the descendant of 
a European; hence, that strange mixture of 
blood, which you will find in no other 
country. . . . He is an American, who, leav- 
ing behind him all his ancient prejudices and 
manners, receives new ones from the new 
mode of life he has embraced, the new 
government he obeys, and the new rank he 
holds. . . . Here individuals of all nations 
arc melted into a new race of men, whose 
labors and po.stcrity will one day cause 
great changes in the world. Americans are 
the western pilgrims who are carrying along 
with them that great mass of arts, sciences, 
vigor, and industry, which began long since 
in the east. They will finish the great circle. 
The Americans were once scattered all 
over Europe. Here they are incorporated 
into one of the finest systems of population 
which has ever appeared, and which will 
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hereafter become distinct by the power of 
the different climates they inhabit. The 
American is a new man, who acts upon new 
principles; he must therefore entertain new 
ideas and form new opinions. From involun- 
tary idleness, servile dependence, penury, 
and useless labor, he has passed to toils of 
a very different nature rewarded by ample 
subsistence— This is an American.'^ 

America 'was the future. Each new- 
comer felt that here perhaps he could 
indeed have a chance, a new chance. 
Immigrants were, as often as not, the 
poor and disinherited, the disgruntled, or 
the outcast. These people did indeed 
need a future! 

Not only did such individuals come 
hoping for a future for themselves; they 
hoped that their children could have a 
chance not possible in the homeland. 
Thus there was a particular investment 
in the education of the young. The 
school, then, was also oriented toward 
the future. Children were told that in 
the school they would learn all that they 
needed in order to become American; 

All my early life lies open to my eye 
within five city blocks. When I passed the 
school, I went sick with all my old fear of 
it. . . . 

It was never learning I associated with 
that school; only the necessity to succeed, 
to get ahead of the others in the daily 
struggle to “make a good impression” on 
our teachers, who grimly, wearily, and often 
with ill-concealed distaste watched against 
our relapsing into the natural savagery they 
expected of Brownsville boys. . . . 

All teachers were to be respected like 
gods, and God himself was the greatest of 
all school superintendents. . . .My belief in 

7 Michel Guillaume St. Jean de Crevecoeur, 
Letters from an American Farmer (London; 
1782). Quoted in Oscar Handlin, Immigration 
as a Factor in American History. (Englewood 
Qiffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1959), p. 14ft- 
149. 


teachers* unlimited wisdom and power 
rested not so much on what 1 saw in them— 
how impatient most of them looked, how 
wary— but on our abysmal humility. . . . 
Our road to a professionat future would be 
shown us only as we pleased them. Make a 
good impressiofi the first day of the term^ 
and they help you out. Make a bad impres- 
sion, and you might as well cut your throat. 
This was the first article of school folklore.® 

Thus wrote the child of immigrants in 
the early twentieth century, learning 
how it was to become an American in 
the tenement section of New York City. 

The Americanization of the new 
migrant and his children and the future 
orientation of the school have made an 
indelible impression upon the American 
character. As Margaret Mead has ob- 
served, whether wc arc now fourth- or 
fifth- or eighth-generation Americans, we 
still have the future orientation of the 
offspring of immigrants: 

By and large, the American father has 
an attitude towards his children which may 
be loosely classified as autumnal. They arc 
his for a brief and passing season, and in a 
very short while they will be operating gad- 
gets which he does not understand and 
cockily talking a language to which he has 
no clue. ... If the boy goes into his father’s 
profession, of course, it will take him a 
time to catch up. He finds out that the old 
man knows a trick or two. . . . But the 
American boy solves that one very neatly; 
he typically does not go into his father’s 
profession, nor take up land next to his 
father where his father can come over and 
criticize his plowing. He goes somewhere 
else, either in space or in occupation. And 
his father, who did the same thing and ex- 
pects that his son will, is at heart terrifically 
disappointed if the son accedes to his ritual 
request that he docilely follow in his father’s 


8 Alfred Kazin, A Walker in the City (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1951), 
pp. 17-20, 28-30. 
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footsteps and secretly suspects the imitative 
son of being a millcsop." 

!n America the wish, the hope, and 
often the reality is that with ambition 
and perseverance every child can go fur- 
ther than his parents did. After all, look 
back only a generation or so when Grand- 
father couldn’t even speak decent English, 
if any, and followed Old World ways in 
food and home habits. Now his grandson 
can be a doctor and live in an anonymous 
suburb, and if he really wants to dissolve 
his entity completely into an American 
version, change his name into a bland 
Anglo-Saxon one: Greenberg becomes 
Green, Martinelli becomes Martin. 

The American schools not only had 
great purposes; they had tremendous 
tasks. Whatever Franklin, Jefferson, 
Mann, or Dewey might have said abf)ut 
the schools, the actual job of American- 
ization, of transmitting the culture, and 
of educating the millions took place 
when teacher instructed student. What 
should the teacher teach? How should 
this be taught? We have noted the pro- 
nouncements of some of the most signifi- 
cant molders of the American schools, 
but there were other influences that in 
the long nin actually determined what 
would be taught. 

In this brief overview vv'e can identify 
three other major sources of influence on 
educational content and practice. All 
these arc reflections of the culture of 
the day. Legislation was one major 
method whereby school policy was for- 
mulated. Another has been the actions 
of the organized profession. And the 
tools of the trade— the schoolbooks and 

* Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder 
Dry (New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany, Inc., W2), p. 45. 


their authors— have been potent sources 
of educational influence. Let us place 
each factor in historical perspective. 

LEGISLATION AND 
THE SCHOOLS 

American have always been prone to 
pass a law if they couldn’t figure out any 
better way to decide an issue. Unlike a 
folk society, where most ways of doing 
things are regulated by ancient tradition, 
America had few common traditions to 
fall back on when it came to estalilishing 
social custom. From the time of the 
earliest settlements colonists took matters 
into their own hands, issued regulations, 
v^oted on matters of public policy, and 
created the tradition of rule by law- 
innumerable laws and many overlapping 
governing bodies. 

Schools and education as the concerns 
of the public and its lawmakers came in 
for their share of attention very early. 
We have noted already how the found- 
ing fathers expressed concern lest indi- 
gent parents fail to provide at least a basic 
education for their children. Early state 
constitutions included provisions for edu- 
cation. “By the time that Ohio was 
admitted to the Union in 1803 the prin- 
ciple of state responsibility for education 
was thereafter firmly incorporated in the 
constitutions of the new states.’’^® 

Since that time state legislators have 
been busy enacting laws concerned with 
almost every aspect of education. By 
contrast with European practice, policy 
for the schools in many respects has 

R. Freeman Butts and bawrence A. 
Cremin, A History of Education in American 
Culture (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1953), p. 108. 
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come from the lay public and state legis- 
lators rather than from the profession. 
The ideas of the professional educator, 
as enunciated by Horace Mann, for 
instance, sometimes made their way into 
state laws. But legislation largely deter- 
mines what the teacher can or cannot do, 
regardless of whether the educational 
practices involved are sound. 

Early legislation identified the responsi- 
bility for providing for local schools. 
Shortly thereafter there were laws which 
established the taxing power of the local 
school unit and legalized the role of the 
state in supporting local schools. One of 
the famous decisions involving education, 
the Kalamazoo Case, rendered by the 
Michigan Supreme Court in 1874, estab- 
lished the legality of state and local sup- 
port for public secondary schools. We 
have already referred to legislation which 
set up compulsory school attendance. The 
length of the school day and the school 
year was set by law. Legislators, in school 
matters as in many others, arc subjected 
to many kinds of public pressures. Read- 
ing through a school code is an interest- 
ing exercise in detecting those areas in 
which, over the years, a given group of 
legislators has been induced to establish 
school policy. 

Thus we find requirements that teach- 
ers instruct youth in the evils of the use 
of alcohol and tobacco. The famous 
Scopes trial in Tennessee highlighted the 
dilemma of a teacher who attempted to 
teach what could be accepted as fact but 
which went contrary to a society’s tra- 
ditions that had been written into law. 
In this instance, a science teacher set out 
to test a state law which said that the 
principles of evolution could not be 
taught in the public schools. Two famous 
lawyers matched wits in the ensuing 
“monkey trial/’ as it has come to be 


known— William Jennings Bryan and 
Clarence Darrow. Despite the fact that 
this trial took place in 1925, the law still 
remains on the books of Tennessee. 

There is one area in which school con- 
tent has been a particular object of legis- 
lation, the teaching of patriotism, democ- 
racy, understanding the Constitution, and 
related subjects. Legislatures have been 
very specific as to the time and emphasis 
to be given to instruction on the Consti- 
tution. We find, for instance, that Arizona 
has this requirement: 

US. Constitution. All public schools shall 
give instruction in the essentials, sources and 
history of the Constitution of the United 
States, and of the state of Arizona, and in 
American institutions and ideals. No student 
shall receive a certificate of graduation with- 
out passing a satisfactory examination upon 
such subjects. The instruction shall be given 
for at least one year of the grammar and 
high school grades respectively. (Sec. 54- 
803, School Code of Ariz., 1941. 

Most states prescribe such instruction 
for both public and private schools and 
colleges and universities. Perhaps the 
most elaborate spelling out of what the 
schools should do is to be found in the 
laws of Oklahoma: 

U.S. Constitution. In all public, parochial, 
and private schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties . . . there shall be taught by reading 
and discussing regular courses, lectures, and 
instruction in the Constitution of the United 
States; and it shall be the duty of the State 
Board of Education to provide rules and 
regulations for the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of this Act, provided, that the con- 
ditions of this bill shall not be construed to 
necessitate the adoption of additional text- 
book or books. (School Laws of Okla., 1943, 
sec. 14.) 

No pupil or student shall receive a cer- 

Federal Security Agency, Education for 
Freedofn (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Piinting Office, 1948), p. 20. 
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tificate of graduation from any such school 
referred to in Section 14 unless he or she 
has satisfactorily passed an examination on 
the provisions and principles of the United 
States Constitution to an extent to be deter- 
mined by the State Board of Education. 
(See. 15, ibid.) 

U,S. History. Instruction in “American 
History” is required in all public and private 
elementary schools. Such teaching shall 
commence in the lowest primary grade of 
each said school and shall be continued 
through all the primary grades, provided 
that the teaching of Oklahoma History, as 
now provided by law, may be substituted 
for American History in one of the said 
grades. At least one hour in every week . . . 
shall be devoted to such instruction. The 
instilling into the hearts of the various pupils 
of an understanding of the United States 
and of a love of country and devotion to 
the principles of American Government 
shall be the primary object of such instruc- 
tion, which shall avoid, as far as possible, 
being a mere recital of dates and events. 
(Sec. 18, ibid.) 

No college or university shall grant any 
student any degree unless he has passed a 
course in “American History and Civil 
Government.” (Sec. 13, ibid.) 

No person shall be graduated from any 
high school, public or private . . . until he 
or she shall have satisfactorily completed at 
least one full year’s work in American His- 
tory and Civics. (Sec. 19, ibid.) 

. . . the books selected and adopted (by 
the Textbook Commission) shall include 
all of those subjects taught in the common 
or public schools of this State, up to and 
including the twelfth grade; and the History 
of Oklahoma, so adopted, shall contain, as 
an appendix, a copy of the Constitution of 
Oklahoma, and the History of the United 
States, so adopted, shall contain as an ap- 
pendix, a copy of the Constitution of the 
United States, and any book of Civics or 
relating Civil Government, so adopted, if 
any, shall contain as an appendix, a copy of 
the Constitution of Oklahoma and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. . . . (1945, 
Laws of Oklahoma, Senate Bill No. 40.) 

Patriotism. Statehood Day (November 
16) is set apart as a day to be observed for 


the purpose of teaching and inspiring 
loyalty and patriotism to the State and 
Union. (School Laws of Okla., 1943, sec. 
656.) 12 

The rights as well as the duties of 
teachers are spelled out not only by law 
but through legal interpretations of cases 
as they arise. When individuals voice 
criticisms of some school practices it is 
useful to know the sources of these prac- 
tices. In many instances the schools are 
hound by legislation which may express 
popular views of what ought to be done, 
but which may be inconsistent with what 
w e regard as best educational practice. As 
the general level of education rises and 
as the teaching profession grows in 
strength it is probable that legislation will 
be guided by professional advice more 
than it has in the past and that such legis- 
lation will spell out broad policies, leav- 
ing implementation up to the profession 
itself. 

One significant and continuing area of 
legislative concern has been the relation- 
ship between church and state. The 
efforts of Horace Mann, for instance, 
were vigorously attacked by many be- 
cause he stressed the nonsectarian nature 
of the public school and insisted that no 
specific dogma be included in instruction. 
I'he early schools had been founded on 
the premise that their primary function 
was sectarian and religious; hence it is 
easy to see how Mann s views, although 
they prevailed in the end, did not stop 
the controversy. The factors of cultural 
and religious pluralism already mentioned 
served to reinforce Mann’s position, how- 
ever, to the point where religious instruc- 
tion of any kind was conjidcred not 
appropriate for the public schools. The 
position that the public had a vital stake 

12/i^/W., pp. 32-33- 
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in education to the point where any 
kind of private schooling was considered 
a possible weakening of the social fiber 
found ultimate expression in an Oregon 
statute of 1922 that required all children 
between eight and sixteen to attend a 
public school; attendance at any other 
kind of school was allowed only by per- 
mission of the local school superintend- 
ent, who was also to examine each such 
student. This statute was held unconsti- 
tutional, however, by a Supreme Court 
decision of 1925 pointing out that par- 
ents, too, had the right to direct and 
decide what kind of education they 
desired for their children. Although this 
appeared to be a clear support of private 
and parochial education, the legal prob- 
lems involved are still unresolved. 

Can a local school district or state, for 
instance, legally pay tuition grants to 
students attending a parochial school even 
when there is no public school available 
to them? What prayers can or cannot be 
said in public schools, or are any prayers 
at all permissible? Are religious services, 
such as often occur in connection With 
graduation exercises, legal? Even when 
Supreme Court decisions answer a prob- 
lem, often only part of the issue is set- 
tled. For example, the 1962 Supreme 
Court decision on the constitutionality 
of prayer recitations in public schools 
struck down a requirement of the New 
York Board of Regents which had set 
up a “nondenominational” prayer to be 
recited each day in all schoolrooms. This 
decision was at first viewed as historic, 
but not long afterward several school 
systems announced continuance of their 
policies on school prayers since these 
were not the same as the regents’ prayer. 
This in spite of the fact that the Supreme 
Court decision ruled out required prayers 
of any kind as religioiis rituals and ob- 


servances, and not just the particular 
prayer used in New York, 


CHANGE BY COMMITTEE 

In the preceding section we have indi- 
cated briefly the role of legislation in 
determining what is taught and some- 
times even how. It was pointed out that 
educators, although of some influence in 
many areas of legislation, have not always 
been able to secure changes they desired, 
nor have they always been able to block 
changes they disapproved. Outside the 
particular area of legislation, however, 
educators have been able to define edu- 
cational needs and to develop basic policy 
statements wliich have had considerable 
impact on the course of educational mat- 
ters. These statements have grown out 
of the deliberations of high-level com- 
mittees of educators and have been ex- 
pressed as major policy statements. 

The first significant committee, known 
as the Committee of Ten, was appointed 
by the National Education Association 
in 1891. The committee was charged with 
e.xiimining the problem of what .should be 
taught in the secondary schools, and was 
to make recommendations or proposals. 
The committee, significantly enough, 
was made up of representatives of the 
colleges and universities. By implica- 
tion, therefore, the committee accepted 
without question the premise that sec- 
ondary schools were first of all college 
preparatory institutions. Although it rec- 
ognized that the secondary school was 
to prepare “for the duties of life” those 
youth who attended, the committee saw 
this education as intellectual in nature. 
One major contribution of the report of 
the Committee of Ten was to establish 
the social and natural sciences as subjects 
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of equal merit with the classics and 
languages. Thus the committee recom- 
mended that all these major subjects be 
studied diligently, thoroughly, and con- 
secutively, since they could all contribute 
to training the reasoning powers and 
developing the kind of clarity of thought 
and expression needed for college. The 
committee’s report dominated the think- 
ing of secondary educators for decades, 
even though the school in actual practice 
became an institution increasingly geared 
to the requirements of mass education. 

As the enrollments in secondary schools 
skyrocketed in the years between 1893 
and 1910, it was clear that the pronounce- 
ment of the Committee of Ten, although 
consistent with the school problem of 
the 1890’s, did not fit the changing times. 
Again a committee was appointed; this 
one, called the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
started its M^ork in 1913. The Committee 
of Ten had been primarily college- and 
university-dominated, but the member- 
ship of this new commission was much 
more representative of the public schools 
and their interests as well as of those 
engaged in teacher education at the col- 
lege level. From this coimnission emerged 
the famous Seven Cardinal Principles, a 
statement of educational objectives which, 
together with the pedagogical ideas of 
John Dewey, has been most instrumental 
in shaping modern American public 
school education. Hence these principles 
deserve more than passing mention. 

Before considering the principles as 
expressed by the commission, it might 
be worthwhile for you to ask yourself 
what you now consider to be the goals 
of American education. Toward what 
end or ends should the schools teach.^ 
Is citizenship a primary concern? Tech- 
nological competence? Good social ad- 


justment? How about skill in reading, 
writing, and computing? If you were to 
leave something out of the educational 
program as you know it today, what 
would it be? What would you want to 
see added? 

Here is part of the statement of the 
goals of education from the final report 
in 1918: 

Secondary education should be deter- 
mined by the needs of the society to be 
served, the character of the individuals to 
be educated, and the knowledge of educa- 
tional theory and practice available. These 
factors are by no means static. Sbeiety is 
always in the process of development; the 
character of the secondary school popula- 
tion undergoes modification; and the sci- 
ences on which educational theory and 
practice depend constantly furnish new in- 
formation. . . . 

Education in the United States should be 
guided by a clear conception of the mean- 
ing of democracy. It is the ideal of democ- 
racy that the individual and society may 
find fulfillment each in the other. Democ- 
racy sanctions neither the exploitation of 
the individual by society nor the disregard 
of the interest of society by the indi- 
vidual. . . . 

Consequently, education in a democracy, 
both within and without the school, should 
develop in each individual the knovdedge, 
interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society towards ever 
nobler ends.^^ 

This is a precise, carefully developed 
statement. To appreciate it more, stu- 
dents may wish to take it sentence by 
sentence and reflect upon the meaning 
and implications each contains. Such 
major policy statements are hammered 

Commission on the Reorganisation of Sec- 
ondary Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cardinal Frmciples of Secondary 
Education (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, Bulletin No. 35, 1918), pp. 7 ff. 
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out, word by word, revision after revi- 
sion, over a period of months or years. 
Between each revision they are sent as 
drafts to hundreds of individuals for their 
reactions. In the end the published state- 
ment represents the cumulative voice of 
education. 

Is there something in the excerpt above 
with which you might disagree? That is 
no longer appropriate? How would you 
change the meaning? 

The commission, after stating these 
general conditions for educational reor- 
ganization, identified those areas in which 
the schools had major responsibility; 
these became known as the Seven Car- 
dinal Principles of Education. In brief 
form they simply say that the secondary 
school should provide instruction in the 
following areas; 

1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 


How docs this list sound to vou? 
Which of the above do you feel is not 
a responsibility of the schools? Why? 
Is there anything you would want to 
add? 

The effect of the commission report 
has been summarized by Cremin: 


The effects of the Cardinal Principles 
have been legion. Indeed, it does not seem 
amiss to argue that most of the important 
and influential movements in the field since 
1918 have simply been footnotes to the 
classic itself. While cogent criticisms over 
the years have called for refinements, fur- 
ther denotations, and extensions of the Car- 
dinal Principles, the statement has for close 
to four decades provided the orientation 


and terminology for the development of 
secondary education.^^ 

Since the Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education was publishe'd several other 
important statements of educational 
objectives have been made by the pro- 
fession. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association identified what it considered 
the major purposes of education in 1938 
and analyzed them under four major 
themes: 

1. The objectives of self-realization 

2. The objectives of human relationship 

3. The objectives of economic effi- 
ciency 

4. The objectives of civic responsibility 

What criticisms do you think might 
be leveled at these objectives? Are they 
too inclusive or not inclusive enough? 
What could conceivably be left out? 
Perhaps you may be interested in read- 
ing the extended treatment given in the 
source document. In essence, however, 
the EPC statement was a reorganization 
of the Cardinal Principles and did not 
depart from that statement in basic 
philosophy. 

The committee and the commission 
reports described here have been an infl\i- 
ential source of leadership for change 
in American education. In almost every 
subject field the organized profession 
through the years has developed state- 
ments of position and points of view 
regarding content and method that have 

Lawrence A. Cremin, “The Revolution in 
American Secondary Education,” T eachers Col- 
lege Record, 56:295-308 (March 1955). 

15 National Education Association, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy (Wasliing- 
ton, D.C.: The Association, 1938). 
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also been influential. Today, committees 
of the Modern Language Association, the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
groups of mathematicians and scientists, 
organizations in art, music, and physical 
education, to name a few, are working 
on statements regarding the modern con- 
tent and approach to be taken in their 
respective fields. The task is enormous. 
As the decades pass, what we know in- 
creases geometrically. The problem of 
selecting what to teach and in what 
.sequence becomes an ever more difficult 
one. What arc the most important things 
to teach? How do we know when to 
teach what? These questions have to be 
answered by every teacher every day, 
yet the basis upon which answers are 
given is still tentative and still subject to 
continual revision. Chapter 10 described 
the curriculum of the school today— its 
content, the issues connected with it, 
and the kinds of procedures used to 
develop it. Here it is necessary only to 
trace the significant elements in the mak- 
ing of our modern ^stem of education. 

CURRICULUM IS MATERIALS 

It has been said that no matter what is 
written in a course of study, the cur- 
riculum is what the teacher teaches after 
the door is closed. The teacher, in turn, 
depends to a great extent on the tools of 
the trade: books, pencils, test tubes, 
lathes, sewing machines. The first audio- 
visual device was the textbook. 

It is certainly oversimplifying history 
to say that the American character was 
formed by the New Eiiglmid Primer, 
Noah Webster’s speller and the McGuffey 
readers, but these three publications con- 
tributed a very formidable share. The 


New England Primer dominated eight- 
eenth-century education. “For a hundred 
years this book beyond any other was 
the school book of American dissenters. 
Its total sales are estimated to have been 
not less than three million copies.”'® The 
Primer first appeared around 1686, and 
there is evidence that it was still in use 
until at least 1806. The arrangement of 
the Primer was similar to that of many 
in vogue then and later. Its purpose was 
essentially religious: to teach the child 
enough to read the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments. Lessons started with the alphabet 
and thence to two-letter svllables. There 
were then lists of words of one syllable, 
two syllables, and so forth. The words 
used were mainly of a moral or religious 
character, and later lessons included short 
moral stories. Simple woodcuts illustrated 
the stories. The horrors of sin and evil- 
doing were repeated with vivid direct- 
ness. Many editions of the Primer ap- 
peared, later ones including rhymed 
moral lessons. In the dame schools, where 
the Prmier was the sole text, students 
stayed until they had memorized the 
whole thing even though such a task 
could take the slower students many 
years. Writing instruction was accom- 
plished with the aid of a hornbook— a 
piece of paper or parchment upon which 
were printed the alphabet, some elemen- 
tary syllables, and usually a benediction 
and the L,ord’s Prayer. This material was 
attached to a board and was covered by 
a thin piece of transparent horn upon 
which the student could copy the writ- 
ten letters beneath. 

Clifton Johnson, Old-Time Schools and 
School-Books (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1917), p. 72. 
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Another revolution in education oc- 
curred when Noah Webster published 
his speller. Webster was a crusader for 
a uniform American language, which he 
saw as a great need in a country with such 
vast distances and comprised of so many 
regional variations in speech and spelling. 

He set himself up as the authority on 
matters of spelling, his major aim being 
to simplify wherever possible. His blue- 
backed The American Spelling Book, 
published in 1783, had the format of a 
compact schoolbook and was similarly 
inexpensive. Here he pioneered in simpli- 
fied spelling, dropping the final k of imt- 
sic and public and the extra u from 
favor. We can only regret that he did 
not change some of the other trouble- 
some words in the English language 
which plague school children to this day 
and which seemingly await a modern- 
day Webster to break through the frus- 
tration of archaic spelling. By 1875, long 
after his death, more than seventy-five 
million copies of the book had been sold. 
“Often it was the only textbook in the 
hands of school children, the only school- 
book in the possession of the pioneers 
during their migration westward.”^^ The 
book was not a speller in the sense that 
we think of a speller today; rather, it 
was a series of graded exercises for oral 
reading which would instruct children 
in the correct pronunciation of words for 
accurate and easy reading. The device he 
used was to provide a guide for dividing 
words into syllables, lists which showed 
the different vowel sounds, and other 
phonetic devices for making it easier for 
students to learn to read. The fact that 
the selections children were to read often 

17 Gertrude Hildreth, “Noah Webster: Cru- 
sader for American Literacy," Elementary 
School Journal, 59:375-379 (April 1959). 


made little sense was not a concern of 
instructors at that time. The student could 
at least sound as though he knew what 
he was reading! A moihent’s reflection 
on the influence of this approach to read- 
ing and spelling suggests one of the 
reasons why, deep in the American tradi- 
tion, is the feeling that the phonetic teach- 
ing of reading is the best approach. Scien- 
tific study of the reading process supports 
the view that phonetic approaches are 
important, but we have also learned that 
reading is much more than just learn- 
ing phonics; it is a most complicated 
and complex intellectual activity, involv- 
ing all the senses of the learner. In any 
event, Noah Webster’s influence was a 
wide and long-lasting one; even today we 
see one manifestation of it in the popu- 
larity of spelling bees in the classroom 
and even in regional and national compe- 
titions. Spelling bees, in the days of the 
greatest popularity of Webster’s speller, 
had students spelling words whose mean- 
ing and usage they could not possibly 
fathom. Furthermore, this fact seemed to 
be of no great concern to anyone. Even 
today youngsters in spelling bees are 
asked to spell correctly esoteric words, as 
though this in some way was a sign of 
great intellectual competence. 

A third major influence on teaching 
content which entered via the classroom, 
rather than through the pronouncements 
of legislators, educators, or committees, 
was the famous McGuffcy readers. It has 
been estimated that following their publi- 
cation in the 1830’s these readers sold over 
a hundred million copies. What were they 
like? They reflected very well, in both 
story and essay, the prevailing political 
ideas of the times, particularly those 
enunciated by Daniel Webster. The read- 
ers, published first in Qncinnati in 1836, 
made ample use of quotations from the 
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nation’s founding fathers, particularly 
where they coincided with the opinions 
of the editor of the readers. These quo- 
tations were essentially conservative, 
Hamiltonian, and moral in tone. Accord- 
ing to Cubberley, the readers, finally pro- 
duced in a graded series of six books 
and continuously published over a sixty- 
year period, 

were the most widely used reading books, 
outside of New England. Probably half of 
the school children of America during this 
period drew their inspiration and formulated 
their codes of morals and conduct from 
this remarkable scries of Readers. That this 
graded series of Readers helped to establish 
the graded school, with its class organiza- 
tion, there can be little question.^® 

So favorable was the view of the public 
regarding the moral influence of these 
readers that in recent years a publisher 
has come out with a modern version of 
the McGuffey readers with the hope of 
capturing a similar mass audience! 

I'herc have been several analyses of 
the contents of textbooks, in large part 
because of the realization that much of 
what is in the curriculum is found in the 
textbook. A major study was undertaken 
to determine what texts said about the 
various peoples who came to America 
from divergent cultural groups. This 
study of social studies textbooks, com- 
pleted in 194S, found, for instance, that 
early settlers in the West were called 
“pioneers” whereas later “immigrants” 
were often referred to as “swarms” and 
“teeming masses” who willingly worked 
at starvation wages and lived in wretched 
slums.^® A more recent study indicates 

i®Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Fsducation 
in the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947), p. 293-294. 

1® Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1949). 


that although many textbook authors 
are making valiant eflForts to report the 
facts of history more objectively, there 
is still a gap between what actually hap- 
pened and what is reported in nationally 
used textbooks as fact.2<> 

The elementary school textbooks of 
today have also been the subject of devas- 
tating criticism, notably by John Hor- 
sey, who pointed out how very dull 
they are as they proceed in their task of 
teaching reading, and by Abraham Tan- 
nenbaum, who showed that textbook 
town was a very unusual place in which 
to live in terms of the probable living 
conditions of a very large number of ele- 
mentary school children.-^ 

Teachers, like others who are harried 
by lack of time and many pressures, do 
what comes most easily. The textbook is 
a ready-made course of study. More- 
over, so habituated to textbooks have 
some members of the profession become 
that they tend to confuse good teaching 
with sticking to the text. Yet wt can 
readily sec that teaching which sticks to 
a poor text could hardly be good teach- 
ing. Many considerations other than good 
teaching often go into the production of 
the text: Will it sell? Will it oflFcnd any 
groups (there are places in America to- 
day that will not buy texts that call the 
Civil War the Civil War)? Can it be read 
and understood by the dull as well as by 
the bright? The textbook has certainly 
been a valuable tool in extending educa- 

Lloyd Marcus, The Treat?nent of Minori- 
ties in Secondary School Textbooks (New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
1961). 

21 John Hersey, “The Grey Flannel Text- 
book,” LifCy 36:136-140 (May 24, 1954) -, Abra- 
ham Tannenbaum, “Family Living in Textbook 
Town,” Progressive Education, 3 1 : 133-141 
(March 1954). 
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tion to the many, but it has its limitations, 
as, in fact, has any tool of instruction 
not reinforced by the critical and crea- 
tive mind and actions of a teacher. 

In today’s world, with many new de- 
vices available for instruction, wc need 
to remember the history of the textbook; 
although it educated generations, it also 
had significant limitations in the hands 
of tlie mediocre and the untrained. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have considered 
some of the significant influences upon 
the course of American educational his- 
tory. In such a short space wc can only 
touch on a few of those tilings which 
seem of crucial importance. We have not, 
for instance, mentioned accreditation 
here; yet, in setting standards for public 
schools, this factor has been a very po- 
tent force in developing uniformity as 
well as encouraging quality of education. 
We have not talked about teacher certi- 
fication standards, which also contributed 
an important ingredient to the develop- 
ment of a liighcr quality of instruction 
and learning in the classrooms of Amer- 
ica. Accreditation and certification were 
discussed in Chapter 4. 

This chapter considered several major 
factors in the development of the curric- 
ulum of the school: the ideas of some of 
the leading educational statesmen of 
America; the role of law and legislation in 
establishing policy and specifics of school 
instruction; the role of the organized pro- 
fession through committee pronounce- 
ments in influencing the direction of edu- 
cational chlange; and, finally, the prosaic 
but fundamental influence in the school 
textbook in determining what students 


down the decades found themselves 
learning. 

The curriculum of the school is the 
outcome of many streams and many di- 
vergent forces. Some are deliberate and 
based on study and research, others are 
the result of accident and whim and pass- 
ing social pressutes. Prospective teachers, 
like those before them, can realize to what 
extent they too arc creatures of their 
culture. What the society rewards, in a 
real sense, is what it will produce in the 
minds and hearts of its young people. 
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American 
Education 
in World 
Perspective 


Of the many criricisms leveled against 
American education, among the most 
persistent have been those that claim that 
European schools are better than ours. 
Critics arc usually from outside the field 
of education. They make comparisons 
regarding the level of intellectual disci- 
pline American youth achieve, the kind 
of behavior manifested in classrooms, the 
dilferences in teacher status, the compe- 
tence achieved in written expression, and 
many other aspects of the educational 
process. Usually, American schools suffer 
from these comparisons. 

How true are such charges? Are Amer- 
ican schools really inferior on these 
counts? What better approaches are to 
be observed in European schools? In this 
chapter we will look at some of the school 
systems in Europe, examine some of the 
educational programs in non-European 
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countries, and also consider international 
problems of education that are of most 
concern. 

Comparisons are always attended by 
some dangers. The most obvious is that 
the items being compared may not be of 
the same class. For instance, to compare 
the taste of an apple and an orange with 
the taste of a banana is patently ridicu- 
lous, particularly if in the process of mak- 
ing the comparison the fact that neither 
fruit tastes like a banana is considered to 
be a fault! In comparing educational sys- 
tems, also, we have to be extremely care- 
ful that what wc are comparing can, 
indeed, be compared. 


DIFFERENCES IN SIGNIFICANT 
FACTORS AND GOALS 

Comparison of educational systems 
may be difficult because of differences in 
what may be considered crucial or criti- 
cal by the two or more societies being 
compared. Education is an important so- 
cial function carried on by every culture 
in order to ensure the continuation by 
each succeeding generation of those ele- 
ments in the society deemed essential for 
social and cultural survival. In compar- 
ing educational systems, then, we must be 
quite clear as to those elements in the 
society that are recognized as crucial; 
and these are bound to vary greatly from 
one culture to another. It is essential, for 
instance, in the Amazon jungle for very 
small children to learn which snakes are 
poisonous and which arc not; which ber- 
ries arc edible and which are not; which 
sounds denote an enemy and which a 
friend. There are no letters to be learned, 
no words to be read, no sums to be added. 
This society considers other things far 
more essential for survival. By contrast, 
the English child must learn his alphabet, 
must learn his sums, must be able to read 
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with comprehension, but does not need 
to learn about snakes, edible berries, and 
the sounds of an enemy. The child grow- 
ing up in either culture will feel com- 
pletely incompetent in the other; yet this 
would not mean that the educational pro- 
grams of either were better or worse. 
Each educational program is an effort to 
serve its own immediate social goal. 

The degree to which factors being 
compared are critical or crucial has a re- 
lationship to the goals of the countries 
involved. The goals of American educa- 
tion are, in many significant respects, dis- 
similar to those of many other countries. 
For instance, we have accepted, and are 
committed to, the assumption that every- 
one should go to school as long as school 
is profitable to him and he wants to go. 
This has meant that every generation has 
sought ever more opportunities for 
furthe? education to the point where we 
now can claim that nearly 75 percent of 
youth of secondary school age are in 
school, and nearly 30 percent of youth 
of college age are in some institution of 
higher learning. 

Commendable as these statistics are, 
they tell only part of the story; the rest 
of the story becomes clear when we look 
at the statistics of other countries. There 
is no country other than the United 
States that, as of now, enrolls in educa- 
tional institutions these proportions of its 
•youth of secondary school and college 
age. Education in other countries has 
traditionally assumed that everything be- 
yond elementary education should be 
primarily reserved for an intellectual 
elite. The American view is that second- 
ary education is also the privilege of ev- 
eryone, and that higher education should 
be made available to any and all who can 
profit by it. Here is a major and basic 


distinction between the American view 
and that of other countries. 

To compare educational systems which 
have such radically different orientations 
is to compare rather different institutions. 
True, we, too, set ourselves to educate 
the intellectually able for roles of leader- 
ship throughout our economy and our 
-society; but we do not conceive of this 
education as necessarily taking them apart 
from their less gifted fellows, nor do we 
feel that this means that those less well en- 
dowed should not also be educated far 
beyond the elementary school level. 


DIFFERENCES IN PLACEMENT 
OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR EDUCATION 

A second highly significant difference 
between the schools of the United States 
and those of other countries has already 
been mentioned, but must be restated in 
a different context. In this country there 
is no national education program directed 
from the national level and setting stand- 
ards for all. Each state, and usually each 
local school district in the United States 
as well, is its owm judge of what should go 
into any given school program. Variations 
arc extensive from town to town and 
from region to region. In almost every 
aspect of education, from qualifications 
for teachers to services that schools ren- 
der pupils, we find vast differences, with 
only minimum common ground. And 
Americans believe fervently that this is 
as it should be. The schools are locally 
run, locally financed, and locally super- 
vised. Not so in other countries. European 
systems are characterized by centralized 
national control. The curriculum is estab- 
lished at a national level, as are the train- 
ing and certification of teachers. Inspec- 
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rion of schools is usually a national 
function, although certain local controls 
and variations are permitted in some coun- 
tries. But the extent of local control exer- 
cised in the United States is absent in 
other countries. Our traditional fear of 
federal control of education is not found 
in other nations, where federal or na- 
tional control over the major features 
of education is expected and no other 
procedures arc even considered appro- 
priate. 

In the United States, the authority to 
operate schools and to determine educa- 
tional policy rests with the states and is 
in turn delegated to local school boards. 
School boards are typically elected and 
made up of lay persons. In school systems 
in other countries such policy determina- 
tion is almost wholly in the hands of a 
professional body made up of trained 
educators. Thus the needs and demands 
of society in the United States are inter- 
preted by lay school boards, who hire the 
professional educators to administer these 
policies. In other school systems, the pro- 
fessional staff is hired by and is respon- 
sible to other professional personnel; only 
the broadest educational directives come 
from legislation at the national level. Al- 
though it is true that dissatisfaction with 
the schools in France or in England, 
for example, may eventually result in 
changes, it is also true that such changes 
take years and years to occur, since the 
whole system is designed to make change 
difficult; in America, on the other hand, 
change can occur readily— almost too 
readily some critics claim! The appear- 
ance at a school board meeting of a group 
of articulate parents can, for instance, re- 
sult in a new report card, a change in 
teaching methods, selection of different 
textbooks, or new study emphases. 


DIFFERENCES CONCERNING 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION 

There is little doubrin the minds of 
American public school people and most 
of the lay public that our schools are 
secular and nonreligious. The separation 
of church and state is a doctrine firmly 
entrenched in local and political prece- 
dent, although the issue in some form or 
another, particularly regarding state and 
federal aid for parochial schools, is still 
very lively and in many respects un- 
solved. The major premise is accepted by 
all groups that the teaching of a specific 
doctrine has no place in the public class- 
rooms of our country, but classroom 
religious observances is still an issue in 
many areas. 

Here, then, is another significant differ- 
ence between our schools and the schools 
of many foreign countries. In Japan, for 
instance, prior to World War II, Shinto- 
ism was a dominant force in shaping edu- 
cational practice and content. In the 
Islamic states, the role of religion in edu- 
cation is not questioned. Israel, likewise, 
gives religious control to major segments 
of the educational programs. In Spain, 
the Roman Catholic Church controls all 
educational programs, with the state sub- 
ordinate to the church in this relationship. 
In England, religious observances of a 
nondoctrinal nature are held daily, and 
doctrinal religious instruction also takes 
place within the public school program.* 

In the newly independent countries of 
Africa most of the education until now 
was in the hands of religious missions, 
modeled after those in the country from 

1 Theodore Reller and Edgar L. Morphet, 
Comparative Educational Adndnistration (En- 
glewood Qiffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1962), 
pp. 392-393. 
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which the particular missionaries came. It 
is probable that in these countries secular 
schools will rapidly replace schools run 
by religious orders or groups, though the 
role of religious leadership may be un- 
clear for some time to come. Thus we 
can see that the state-church relationship 
in the United States is not the same as 
that in other nations. We arc a nation of 
many religions, as distinct from the ma- 
jority of the nations of the world, where 
most of the population subscribe to a 
single religious doctrine. 


DIFFERENCES REGARDING 
EDUCATION FOR BOTH 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

American education, it must be explic- 
itly noted, makes no distinction between 
men and women or between boys and 
girls. It is assumed that education should 
be made equally available to all youth 
regardless of their sex. In only a few 
other countries, such as Russia, is this 
true. Even in England, where women 
have long had suffrage, both secondary 
and higher educational opportunities not 
only are more limited for women, but 
are less sought. In many of the African 
and non-Western countries in the Middle 
and Far East, girls and women arc not 
thought to be educable in the intellectual 
sense. That this may produce social dis- 
locations of grave concern is now appar- 
ent to students of educational programs 
abroad. The boys and men may gain a 
larger view of social goals and needs, yet 
the women, secluded at home or certainly 
cut off from learning about any world 
larger than the local hamlet or neighbor- 
hood, may resist such changes. Or, if the 
changes come anyway, they may be 


achieved only at considerable personal 
cost and displacement.* 

Here again, American education dif- 
fers. Although women do not take as full 
advantage of educational opportunities 
beyond high school as do men, it is not 
because such opporturities are denied 
them. This view of education as being 
actually neutral— that education good for 
boys is equally good for girls and vice 
versa— makes our approach to educational 
problems and programs unique. 

Thus we can see that comparisons are 
not only difficult but deceiving, sjnee we 
arc forced to compare systems which dif- 
fer radically in many of their basic pre- 
mises. However, understanding the sys- 
tems of education of other countries— as 
well as our own— is very helpful in several 
ways. First, we can better understand 
national character when we carefully and 
objectively examine the kind of educa- 
tion that is provided for the developing 
citizen. The educational system will tell 
us what is valued, what is considered 
worthy of being passed on, what kinds of 
attitudes and behaviors arc to be incul- 
cated in the younger generation. Omis- 
sions from the curriculum are as impor- 
tant as what is included. Second, because 
American education is a hybrid, built on 
the educational experience of the early 
colonists, with its growth influenced by 
the heritage from Europe, so today we can 
find ways of improving the quality of 
our own programs by examining with 
care those that have succeeded in other 
countries. It is too easy to be complacent 
and to use the very fact of our different 
goals and different ways of operating as 

2 Helga Timm, "Citizenship Education for 
Girls," Education Abstracts, UNESCO, Vol. 11, 
No. 7, September 1959. 
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an excuse to ignore or underestimate pro- 
grams in other countries. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATION: 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
NATIONALISM, AND 
PROPINOUITY 

The three words in this heading char- 
acterize the nature of European educa- 
tion. Let us examine each one, with ex- 
amples from various school systems. 

Mental Discipline 

The schools of Europe, in the main, 
prize depth of scholarship. The question 
“But Avhat is the value of the subject?” 
is considered quite irrelevant. The ability 
to read Greek and Latin fluently is con- 
sidered a value in its own right and thus 
not open to question. The underlying 
theory, particularly with regard to sec- 
ondary education, is that this kind of 
education should develop a well-trained 
mind. In France, for instance, it is impor- 
tant to expose the child to a general edu- 
cation which results from 

formal intellectual cxereisc, and from ac- 
quaintances with the great books, great 
ideas, and supporting facts. Vocational and 
prevocational orientation will come after 
school life. Reason is seen as a sort of search- 
light on life, illuminating whatever it turns 
on.^ 

The French student learns by rote most 
of the lessons that he is to take. He is 
faced with rigorous examinations, which 
at crucial points in his life determine 
whether he will go on to the next higher 
rung in the educational ladder and the 
related status and prestige that go with 

^ Edumund J. King, Other Schools and Ours 
(New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1958), p. 46. 


higher education or be relegated to the 
common mass of mankind. A typical sec- 
ondary school program stresses the fol- 
lowing subjects as fundamental during 
five hours of classes daily except Thurs- 
day and Sunday: 

1. French (language, literature, composition, 
explication des textes); 2. Latin; 3. A foreign 
language; 4. A second foreign language or, 
if preferred, Greek; 5. Mathematics; 6. His- 
tory and geography; 7. Natural sciences, 
botany, geology, in later years physics and 
chemistry. Pupils who do not elect the classi- 
cal series take more advanced mathematics 
and more organic and inorganic sciences, as 
well as two foreign languages. The last year 
of schooling is devoted cither to a heavy 
concentration of philosophy (including psy- 
chology and logic) or advanced mathema- 
tics and theoretical physics, with only a 
more summary study of logic and ethics,'* 

This program is seen in both the public 
and private (parochial) schools because 
all examinations for admittance to any 
higher level of education are administered 
by the state. The effect of this kind of 
secondary program, which is available 
only to those who pass the state examina- 
tion at age eleven or twelve, is, of course, 
to make elementary education essentially 
a preparation for passing this examina- 
tion. The early elementary grades, in 
preparation for the examination admit- 
ting a child to the lycee, are rigorous 
and demanding even though no home- 
work is permitted. The lucky ones who 
are admitted to the lycee may have three 
to four years of intellectual exploration 
and excitement. From ages eleven to 
fourteen, according to one observer, “the 
student in the lycee participates vigor- 
ously in his education— but after the age 
of sixteen he sits in the classroom like a 

4 Henri Peyre, “Secondary Education in 
France,” Current History^ 35:86-87 (August 
1958). 
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hardened lump of dough.”® The student 
in the upper years of secondary school 
is preparing to pass the baccalaureate, 
which will admit him to an advanced 
college or university. Of those who try 
this examination, only a small minority 
pass. Just being permitted to take it is, in 
some instances, sufficiently important to 
be put on one’s calling card, even if one 
failed! 

The English state-supported schools 
start instruction in reading and writing 
earlier than do most American schools. 
By the time the child is in the equivalent 
of our third grade he begins work in 
“exercise books.” One parent reported 
that his child filled seventeen of these in 
one year, covering the work in seven dis- 
tinct subjects. The use of these devices 
occurs in large part, so says one observer, 
because of the size of classes. In second- 
ary school, the English child who has 
passed the appropriate examination at the 
age of eleven will study a traditional and 
classical program. Recitations are formal, 
and there is little class discussion. The 
subjects typically are English language, 
literature and history, geography, mathe- 
matics, science, Latin and/or Greek, 
French and/or German, with a few 
periods a week given to art, music, phys- 
ical education and games. Only when the 
student reaches the sixth form (the last 
year of secondary education and the pre- 
paratory year for taking the university 
examinations) does the student’s work 
become freer and more individualized. 
At this level he can select the area of con- 
centration in which he will take his ex- 
amination, to the virtual exclusion of al- 
most any other subject. If he selects 
mathematics and physics for his major 

® Martin Mayer, The Schools (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1961), p. 271. 


interests, he can have a weekly schedule 
that organizes his study hours as follows: 
mathematics (12), physics (7), genetics 
(2), English (4), French (3), art (1), 
divinity (1), and the remainder for games 
and physical education. A student whose 
emphasis is in the classical languages may, 
over a two-week period, spend between 
39 and 41 hours on Latin and Greek, 5 
on history, and the remaining few hours 
among the other traditional subjects.® As 
can be seen, the pattern of English edu- 
cation and its emphases are quite different 
from the comprehensive program of the 
American elementary and sdcondary 
school. 

In other European countries the em- 
phasis on intellectual discipline is similar. 
The basic courses consist of several 
foreign languages, including the native 
tongue, mathematics, science, history, and 
geography. Such “frills” as music, art, 
industrial arts, homemaking, drama, 
speech— the familiar gamut in the Ameri- 
can comprehensive secondary school- 
arc missing from the European scene. Vo- 
cational courses are to be found in sep- 
arate institutions. An interesting excep- 
tion is the Danish schools, where girls are 
instructed in needlework and knitting, 
with the result that nearly all Danish girls 
arc excellent knitters! Very few Danish 
youth, however, go on to the academic 
high schools. In order to educate out-of- 
school youth the Danish government 
requires that evening school classes be 
made available for such young people. 
In addition, the “folk schools” of Den- 
mark, unique institutions, offer adult edu- 
cation for all in the arts of the country."^ 

® Harry Passow, Secondary Education for 
All: The English Approach (Columbus: The 
Ohio State University Press, 1961). 

^ Lyman Burbank, ^'Education — ^Danish Style,” 
Social Education^ 20:156-160 (April 1956). 
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An examination of the tests given Eng- 
lish youth for matriculation to a college 
or university show that most such tests 
seem to call for rote learning, uncritical 
repetition of facts, and lack of interest in 
creativtiy or breadth, a criticism often 
also leveled, unfortunately, at American 
schools.® Contemporary findings in the 
psychology of learning appear to be of 
little influence on school programs, al- 
though experimentation and reorganiza- 
tion are taking place in many of these 
countries. France, the country where Al- 
fred Binet, who devised the first intelli- 
gence test, did his work, is not interested 
in using intelligence tests. The major con- 
cern of education in France is cultural 
and scholarly and only incidentally voca- 
tional or practical. 

This intellectual emphasis also appears 
in places where it seems incongruous to 
us. In former colonial possessions, the 
little schooling that was typically made 
available was modeled after the mother 
country. In India, for instance, the pro- 
gram of education through the second- 
ary school was designed to get students 
through “The Cambridges,” as the en- 
trance examinations to the universities are 
termed. This condition holds true today, 
with the result that much of traditional 
secondary education in India is hardly 
useful for preparing a population to deal 
with truly overwhelming social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. The ex- 
porting of this particular form of educa- 
tion, whether it was Dutch, English, 
French, or German, has not produced 
native populations able to do their own 
governing and to deal with their own 
problems of technology and education. 

®Scarvis Anderson, “English Elementary and 
Secondary Education,” Current History, 35:140- 
146 (September 1958). 


iVationaUtm 

A second factor determining much of 
what the European schools do is the over- 
riding concern with nationalism. As has 
been mentioned, the school systems are 
highly centralized and controlled, so that 
there is a consistent national program 
throughout each country. Regional vari- 
ations are practically unJenown, although 
differences between rural and urban 
schools are noted primarily in terms of 
numbers of students continuing into 
higher education. There is a most striking 
difference between the United States and 
European countries regarding the devel- 
opment, as soon and as extensively as pos- 
sible, of an understanding of other cul- 
tures and their own place in the world. 
There is no such emphasis in European 
countries. One observer noted that, al- 
though in many classrooms in Europe 
there may be maps of Europe in evidence, 
there is almost never a world map or a 
map of the United States. Ancient his- 
tory and the history of the country itself 
constitute most of the content of the 
history course. Contemporary affairs are 
not considered fit subjects for school in- 
struction. In Switzerland, for instance, 
the history teachers feel that anything 
that occurred during the last twenty or 
thirty years is too close to view objec- 
tively. In Italy, contemporary events of 
the last several decades cannot be taught 
because they are far too controversial. 
Similarly, French teachers feel that any 
discussion of current affairs would be too 
time-consuming. Such teachers feel that 
any information about current happen- 
ings the students may wish may be found 
in the newspapers, despite the fact that 
objective journalism is the exception in 
France. 

French youth, who arc not con- 
sidered mature enough to discuss con- 
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temporary events In class, have the fol- 
lowing program in the six-year lycee: 

First year, from the dawn of history, 
through the civilization of Greece and 
Rome; second year, from the fall of Rome 
to the eve of the French Revolution; third 
year, the French Revolution through World 
War I; fourth year, a return to the 17th 
and 18th centuries, providing for a more ex- 
tended coverage of the period; fifth year, a 
reappraisal on a higher level of the period 
between the French Revolution and the 
eve of the Franco-Prussian War; sixth year, 
a continuation in depth of the 1870-1939 
period.® 

This same author notes with some con- 
cern that little time is devoted to other 
than ancient and national history, and 
also that the world role of the United 
States is slighted in almost all schools hut 
Britain’s. Similarly, Canada and Latin 
America hardly exist in the textbooks of 
Europe. 

Andre ATaurois, a leading French intel- 
lectual, defends this .state of affairs by an 
observation worth pondering: 

Most French educators would say that 
current affairs are out of place at school. 
My own master, the philosopher Alsin, 
used to say “Education should be resolutely 
in arrears.” He meant that the task of 
school and university is to transmit to the 
young generation the culture patiently ac- 
cumulated by centuries. If in school one 
does not study Homer and Plato, Shake- 
speare and Moliire, Dickens and Tolstoy, 
there is a good chance he will never read 
them at all. If one neglects history in favor 
of current affairs, first he will never know 
history, and second he will not understand 
current affairs. The part of the schools is 
not to expedite current affairs but to ini- 
tiate students in timeless affairs.^® 

® Anthony Scarangello, “History Teaching in 
European High Schools,” Social Education^ 20: 
205-208 (May 1956). 

Andre Maurois, “A Frenchman Appraises 
U.S. Schools,” Saturday Review, April 15, 1961, 
pp. 54-55 ff. 


Perhaps some of the reasons for the 
instability of the French government and 
the difficulty of resolving crises may be 
attributed to the past-oriented education 
Frenchmen receive. The average citizen 
obtains his political education via a parti- 
san press, more conducive to passion than 
reason in discussing public affairs. As 
Bereday points out, the educated French 
intellectual has a “curious inability . . . 
to break through from the theoretical to 
the practical.”^^ 

In terms of amount of secondary school 
time devoted to the social sciences, the 
United States would rank on a 'par with 
most European countries, with about 15 
percent of school time devoted to the 
“human sciences” although a few Euro- 
pean countries, such as Yugoslavia, de- 
vote somewhat more school time to these 
subjects. A study of the allocation of 
time in primary schools throughout the 
world indicated that only about 9 percent 
of the school program was devoted to 
“moral education and social science.”^* 
The European-educated child knows the 
glory of his own country well but is apt 
to be an uncritical and partisan viewer 
of the current scene. That this emphasis 
on intellectual competence may be too 
narrow is, however, gaining recognition 
in France. Movements toward reform 
seem to recognize that “the high degree 
of intellectual competence achieved 
through French secondary education has 
been at the expense of civic, social, and 
political competence.”^® The response of 

George Z. F. Bereday, “A Comparative 
l.ook at English, French, and Soviet Education,” 
Current History, 35:165-171 (September 1958). 

Preparation of General Secqyidary School 
Curriculum (Geneva: International Bureau of 
Education, UNESCO Publication No. 216; 
Paris: 1960), pp. 87-91, 93. 

i^Reller and Morphet, op. cit., pp. 392-393. 
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immature persons to the appeals of Com- 
munism or to the terrorist movements of, 
say, the Secret Army in Algeria, can be 
assumed to be the result of lack of politi- 
cal education in the schools. 

The dangers of excessive nationalism 
as a focus of educational effort are appar- 
ent when one reads the history of Ger- 
many. We can see much of it repeated 
in the programs offered to students in 
Russia. A glance at the social science 
syllabi for three courses at the university 
level shows how limited indeed is the in- 
formation provided for even these stu- 
dents. Descriptions of events leading up 
to and including World War II are ex- 
clusively concerned with Russian involve- 
ment. Sources for reading appear to be 
primarily the works of Lenin, Marx, 
Stalin (at one time), and official pro- 
nouncements of the Supreme Soviet. This 
type of material could not fail to make 
any student an uncritical supporter of 
his own nation. “ 

Propinquity 

Another striking feature of European 
schools is the great proportion of time 
devoted to the study of languages, both 
ancient and modern. In recent years 
American schools have been bestirring 
themselves to do more with foreign lan- 
guage instruction, but by comparison 
with European schools our programs are 
very meager. There are some economic— 
as well as traditional— reasons for this dif- 
ference. We have pointed out earlier that 
Americans were at one time highly suspi- 
cious of anyone who spoke a foreign 
tongue— he might not be wholly “Ameri- 

Administration of Teaching in Social Sci- 
ences in the USSR: Syllabi for Three Reqwred 
Courses (Ann Arbor: University of Aiichigan, 
1960). 


can” or even loyal. In Europe, the sur- 
vival of business, as well as the advance- 
ment of scholarship, depended on the 
educated elites knowing several foreign 
languages. So much of European business 
depends on foreign markets that any busi- 
nessman or government official can ex- 
pect to deal with people speaking other 
languages. The nearness of nations speak- 
ing different languages is obvious from a 
glance at the map. Travel in European 
countries for vacations is common, again 
giving a high utility to fluency in several 
other languages. In advanced work in 
universities many basic research materials 
are not translated, notably those in Eng- 
lish, French, and German. Hence a Dan- 
ish or Norwegian scholar would be 
greatly handicapped if he knew only his 
own tongue. In addition, there is a wide- 
spread cultural value placed on bilingual- 
ism in many of the countries of Europe 
which, in effect, says that an educated 
man is one who can speak and read in at 
least one other language besides his own.^“ 
In Denmark, a student who enters high 
school has already had four years of Eng- 
lish and three of German, in addition to 
studying his native language. In the lan- 
guage curriculum of the secondary 
school, which is one of several options, 
the student will have three years more of 
English and German as well as three years 
of French, Latin, and sometimes Greek! 
Incidentally, only in recent years has the 
Danish student read any American litera- 
ture as part of his preparation in English, 
a fairly common situation in most of the 
schools giving instruction in the English 
language.** 

18 Mayer, op, cit,, pp. 294-295. 

1® Lyman Burbank, “Education— Danish Style,” 
Social Education, 20:156-160 (April 1956). 
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In an English grammar school on the 
coast near France, students who are in 
their third year of studying French are 
fourteen or fifteen and are fairly fiuent 
in the language. Their interest in French 
is helped considerably by the fact that 
France lies just across the English Chan- 
nel and each French class takes one-day 
trips there each year as easily as we take 
our students on a field trip to the state 
capitol. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
DIFFER 

European education is characterized by 
some other distinct differences that must 
be noted. The two-track system, screen- 
ing the elite for academic secondary edu- 
cation and an even smaller elite for higher 
education, is to be found universally in 
Europe. There is little current effort to 
provide secondary education for all youth 
beyond age fourteen or fifteen. 

In France, for instance, of the 500,000 
children in school at age thirteen, less 
than 10 percent succeed in reaching the 
university. In England, only about half 
the primary school children take the 
eleven plus examination for admission to 
grammar schools (secondary schools). Of 
these only about half pass the examina- 
tion, and less than one fifth of those who 
do go on to grammar schools eventually 
get to a university.^^ 

This state of affairs has traditionally 
meant that the upper classes perpetuated 
their class position through better access 
to better preparatory schools which 
could, in turn, better prepare them for the 

Beieday, loc. cit. 


highly rigorous entrance (or elimination) 
examinations. In addition, of course, the 
labor of youth is needed on the farms 
and in the factories of Europe, unlike the 
labor surplus in America, where youth 
as productive workers are not needed. 

Since World War 11, however, there 
has been a good deal of dissatisfaction 
with this kind of education for an intel- 
lectual and social elite, and considerable 
pressure has been exerted by the lower 
middle classes and laboring groups to 
make higher education more readily 
accessible to all classes. There is also 

I 

pressure to raise the school-leaving 
age. 

A number of minor and perhaps rela- 
tively less significant characteristics of 
European schools will be noted briefly. 
Although elementary education is often 
coeducational, secondary education is 
not. Educational opportunities for girls 
and women, in theory the equal of those 
for men, arc in fact more limited because 
fewer positions are available to the edu- 
cated woman. 

Most schools, public or private, require 
students to wear uniforms. This practice 
makes for more equality since differences 
in dress arc wiped out, and it also identi- 
fies the school child very quickly. W’here 
the school itself has a distinctive costume, 
out-of-school behavior may be better. 

The prevalence of interschool competi- 
tive sports, a familiar part of the Amer- 
ican scene, is almost everywhere absent 
from the European school. Sports have a 
place, though a minor one. Although sec- 
ondary schools in the United States on 
the average devote 14.4 percent of the 
curriculum to physical education, of all 
European countries only Spain gives a 
larger proportion of time. Most other 
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systems devote from 3 to 6 percent of 
their time to sports activities.^* 

In few places are reports to parents 
considered important or essential; the 
great goal of each educational level is 
preparation for examinations. These arc 
highly competitive, highly selective, and 
state-administered. 

This rather brief overview of Euro- 
pean education does not do justice to the 
variety and richness of the schools in 
these countries. Although we may be 
surprised by many of their practices, and 
even dubious about some, we can also 
be certain that there is much to be gained 
from a close and objective study of what 
they do. Certainly education is a serious 
occupation for the young in most of 
these countries. In France, for instance, 
“The formal model of French culture 
must be learned. There is no other way 
of becoming a wortliwhile person.” And 
this can only be accomplished in the 
school. Yet the French do not have any 
sense of school loyalty or pride.^® It is 
true, too, that teachers as a class have 
higher prestige in European countries 
than they have in America, even though 
they are not necessarily better paid. 

We have not, in this section, had roojn 
to discuss the education of teachers in 
Europe. Perhaps this may be of interest 
to you and your class. Certainly the kind 
of education European teachers receive is 
different in many respects from that in 
the United States. Is it better? In what 
ways? In what ways is your own educa- 
tion a better preparation for teaching as 

^^Preparation of General Secondary School 
Currietdum, pp. 87-91. 

1# Jesse Pitts, “The Family and Peer Groups,” 
in Norman W. Bell and Ezra F. Vogel (Eds.), 
A Modem Introduction to the Family (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1S>60), pp. 
274 ff. 


a career, given the differences in educa- 
tional systems? 

RUSSIA: A SPECIAL CASE 

A discussion of European education 
would not be complete without some spe- 
cial attention to the educational system of 
the Soviet Union. A new look at the way 
in which Soviet youth are being educated 
was prompted by recent and unexpected 
achievements in space science and rock- 
etry. How such a backward nation could 
so completely surpass the United States 
was the question many asked. A simple 
answer seemed to be that the Russians 
prepare scientists better than we do. Im- 
mediately the cry went up that American 
educators were at fault, and as usual the 
schools became the scapegoats for a na- 
tional failure. Still, the benefits from this 
new concern over education resulted in 
greatly increased attention to the teach- 
ing of science and mathematics in our 
schools. American educators also devel- 
oped a new interest in Soviet education, 
and gained some interesting new insights. 
Russia, in terms of population the third 
largest nation in the world and in terms 
of today’s ideological climate the major 
power that the citizens of a democracy 
must understand, has a most interesting 
educational system. Since the Revolution 
of 1917, the education of the youth of 
Russia has been a very important state 
concern. Basically oriented toward the 
European model, the pre-Revolutionary 
schools differed relatively little from those 
of Germany and France at that time. 
The cultivated Russian learned French 
and spoke it in preference to Russian, 
which was considered a peasant language. 
For a time after the Revolution the Rus- 
sian schools were in chaos. The masses 
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of the people were completely illiterate, 
probably the largest illiterate population 
of any major European country at that 
time. This had, of course, been a deliber- 
ate policy of the czars, and was one of 
the many grievances of the population 
against the monarchy. 

During the mid-1930’s some Russian 
schools experimented with a version of. 
what they understood to be progressive 
education, with students and teachers 
as peers, little or no direct teaching, 
and somewhat individualized curriculurns. 
It was found, however, that these ap- 
proaches did not develop enough support 
for the regime. With Stalin’s rise to 
power many changes were instituted. 
Primaiy among these were efforts to 
make the schools more rigid, to central- 
ize control, and to make education avail- 
able to those most loyal to the party in 
preference to those who might have 
intellectual ability. The Russian schools 
today are once again changing. Chairman 
Khrushchev has publicly criticized the 
overemphasis on intellectual skills as 
compared with the productive labor 
around which the communist revolution 
and its goals were developed. At the 
same time he has boasted about the 
superiority of Russian higher education, 
particularly in the area of engineering 
and allied technical sciences. It is not 
always clear what trends the current 
changes may produce. However, the 
basic characteristics of the Russian educa- 
tion system as it is today are well known, 
and are worth examining and comparing 
with our own. Nursery schools are a 
very vital adjunct to the Soviet economy: 
without them the needed woman-power 
would be unavailable. Every factory and 
industry has such a facility. Mothers are 
given maternity leave, but soon after the 
babies are born and even while they are 


still being nursed, they are placed in 
nurseries and the mothers return to their 
jobs. The mothers are permitted to go to 
the nursery to feed their infants; other- 
wise these babies are in the care of the 
nursery staff during the day. The typical 
nursery is extremely well staffed, with 
one adult to nearly every two or three 
youngsters. The children are given con- 
stant and instant attention. Visitors have 
noted no signs of crying or quarreling 
among the children. The nurseries often 
have expensive rugs and elaborate cur- 
tains on the windows, which are never 
molested by the children. The shower of 
love which descends on the Russian baby 
from the time he is born produces, in these 
state-run nursery schools, happy, calm 
healthy children.^® 

When the child enters the formal 
school, things change for him: school will 
be hard work and the child is expected 
to succeed at it. A most striking feature 
of the Soviet system is the complete 
denial of individual differences. Except 
for 1 percent who are considered defec- 
tive, educational officials expect 99 per- 
cent to finish satisfactorily a rigorous 
academic program which we would ex- 
pect no more than 40 to 50 percent of 
our students to finish at best. Close obser- 
vation tends to confirm the view that 
between 50 and 80 percent of Russian 
youth do finish the program of ten years 
of academic study. How can this be so, 
asked one visiting psychologist.^ 

The explanation, I believe, can be found 
in the motivation of both the student and 
the teacher. The student knows that in 
Soviet society there is a direct relationship 
between educational level and one’s future 
economic and social status. In fact, students 


Benjamin Spock, “Russian Children Don’t 
Whine, Squabble, or Break Things: Why?” 
Ladles Ho?ne Journal, 77:30 (October 1960). 
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can estimate what their income will be ten 
years hence on the basis of how far they go 
in school and what fields they enter. . . . 

The importance attached to education 
by the government serves as a further spur. 
Youngsters are told that the nation’s wel- 
fare demands a reservoir of trained people 
so that the number of specialists in any 
field (such as engineering or metallurgy) 
can be doubled or tripled in a very short 
time should the need arise. 

The factor of teacher motivation is 
another basic reason why Russian schools 
have been able to achieve rather spectacu- 
lar results. The assumption that all indi- 
viduals are capable of mastering the aca- 
demic program places responsibility for 
satisfactory learning squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the teacher.2i 

There is an interesting point here: if 
one assumes all children can succeed will 
they then succeed? In our schools we 
readily admit that some learners are more 
able than others, and we tend to want to 
separate them. Perhaps this increases the 
lack of ability to learn rather than pro- 
moting it. In any event, the Russians are 
committed to a Pavlovian theory of 

human behavior which denies the teach- 

# 

ings of Freud and others who stress un- 
conscious and subconscious factors. Such 
a view would naturally be reflected in 
the Russian daily treatment of students. 

Classroom routines are European to a 
great extent. Each child keeps a notebook 
for every subject, in which he records 
his daily work and daily homework. The 
teacher reviews each notebook— though 
not every day— and gives the student a 
grade. At the end of each week the 
parent is expected to sign the daybook, 
indicating that he, too, knows of the 

Henry Chauncey, “Some Notes on Educa- 
tion and Psychology in the Soviet Union,” 
American Psychologist, 14:307-312 (June 1959). 
Reprinted by permission of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


student’s progress. Recitations on the 
day’s lessons are also graded, though ob- 
servers noted that often the teacher was 
somewhat lenient, and did not mark too 
harshly if a child had not done well.^’ 

Discipline, from all reports, appears to 
be very good, but the source of disci- 
pline is very different from any we know. 
The class itself is the disciplining agent. 
Competition, instead of being between 
individuals, is between classes and schools. 
There are numerous awards and trophies 
given each year for the best class in many 
categories. The Young Pioneers, the junior 
branch of the Communist party, are also 
a source of discipline, since it is one of 
their tasks to see to it that their classmates 
come up to the mark. Students, as well 
as teachers, help each other succeed, 
since the honor of the school is at stake. 
Teachers admit to very few cases of stu- 
dent misbehavior.*® 

One reason for the success of the 
Soviet school system has been attributed 
to the fact that the total society is in 
complete agreement upon goals and 
values. Both in and out of school the 
child is reminded of his duty to his 
fatherland and the responsibility he must 
feel to contribute to its strength as the 
leader of communist nations. He seldom 
hears concepts or ideas contrary to those 
that are acceptable to the state. All the 
mass media to which he may be exposed 
—movies, television, radio, books, and so 
on— are all state-approved. He has little 
opportunity or reason for questioning 
that which is offered to him. 

The regular ten-year school program 
received much attention in the United 
States after the first Russian Sputnik 

^2 George Z. F. Bereday et cd.^ The Changing 
Soviet School (Boston: Houghton MifHin Com- 
pany, 1960), p. 179. 
p. 205. 
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orbited the earth and jarred the world to 
a hasty reappraisal of the technological 
potential Russia possesses. The school 
curriculum is rigorous, stressing science 
and mathematics and at least one foreign 
language. 

The Russian public school does not 
usually concern itself with some subjects 
that are normally found in American 
schools. Music, art, the dance, physical 
education, and games are provided out- 
side the school curriculum by the Young 
Pioneer Organization to which most 
children belong and by young communist 
groups for older youth. These arc well 
staffed and equipped and arc important 
educative forces. Outstanding talent in 
the arts or ballet may bring a child a 
state-supported education in a special 
school beginning at an early age. 

Of special interest is the kind of exam.- 
ination process that is used, since exami- 
nations in Russia, as they are in most 
European countries, are the focal point of 
many years of instruction. 

For the tenth-grade oral examination in 
solid geometry, for example, a class of 30 
is divided into two sections of fifteen cacli. 
All 15 students go into a classroom where 
the teacher of the class, the director of the 
school, one or two other teachers, and 
sometimes representatives of the educa- 
tional authorities of the city sit as an ex- 
amining board. 

On the table, at which the board sits, are 
20 to 25 “tickets,” each of which contains 
three questions. Two of them are rather 
standard proofs or problems, and the third 
a problem that, while not new in type, is 
perhaps a little different from the problems 
that have been assigned during the year. 
All three questions are concerned with a 
particular topic, and each of the 20 to 25 
tickets covers a different topic. Students 
therefore have to be sure that they have 
covered all the topics, since they can never 
tell in advance which question they may 
be called upon to answer. Fortunately, for 


them, the Ministry of Education publishes 
a pamphlet several months before the ex- 
aminations in which the topics to be cov- 
ered are listed, and in some instances the 
first questions are specifically stated. Only 
the third problem or question remains in 
doubt. 

At the beginning of the examination four 
or five students select their “tickets.” Then 
they return to their desks and work out the 
answers. When the first student is prepared 
he goes to the blackboard and writes out 
his answers on the blackboard. He then 
explains his answers to the examiners and 
responds to any questions they may have. 
The examiners may ask questions about 
any aspect of the course, but I gather that 
this privilege is not exercised to any great 
extent. Meanwhile, of course. Students 2, 3, 
and 4 have had considerable time to pre- 
pare their answers; but at the same time 
they have had a good deal of distraction. 
Students 13, 14, and 15 have to sit through 
a long morning of waiting until their turns 
come up.“^ 

A recent examination of the textbooks 
used by Russian children and those used 
by American youngsters pointed out 
some interesting differences. While the 
American child reads a basic primer with 
carefully controlled vocabulary, the con- 
tent of which tends to be extremely repeti- 
tive, the Russian child is very soon read- 
ing texts which include literature from 
some of the best authors of the old 
regime.^® The considerable critical com- 
ment that has been directed at the Ameri- 
can primer may well be justified. But 
what has rarely been recognized when 
the two systems are compared is the dif- 
ference in the phonetic aspects of the 
two languages. English is not an easy 
language to learn to read; it is only spo- 
radically phonetic. Russian, on the other 

2iChauncey, loc, cit., p. 311. 

25 Arthur S. Trace, What Ivan Knows That 
Johnny Doesn't (New York: Random House, 
1961). 
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hand, is completely phonetic; hence, the 
Russian child needs little initial instruc- 
tion in order to connect the written 
symbol and the spoken word. The fact 
remains that Russian primers have a dif- 
ferent content when compared with 
American primers. In order, however, to 
compare the results of reading instruction 
under the two systems it would be neces- 
sary to have test results that were statis- 
tically expressed and had similar bases as 
well as data concerning the amount of 
instruction and comparable age group- 
ings. Because of the lack of communica- 
tion with Russian educators, it is not 
possible to prove the superiority of read- 
ing instruction one way or the other. 

Not all is well, however, with the 
Soviet educational system. In the last few 
years some sweeping changes have been 
ordered. It was felt, for instance, that 
the academic focus in the ten-year schools 
was not preparing youth to take their 
place in factory and farm in the numbers 
needed: too many recent graduates were 
becoming intellectual snobs.^* The result 
of such criticisms has been to inrrocfuce 
a great deal more vocational training, to 
insist on at least a year of industrial or 
farm labor on the part of all youth in 
addition to a stepped-up emphasis on the 
value of such labor to the homeland. 
Khrushchev, in making these changes, was 
reacting to a situation also noticed by 
foreign observers that Russia’s youth who 
sought university education as the great 
goal were not satisfied with other goals 
when only a limited number could attain 
such an education. Unlike the United 
States, where an increase in interest in 
higher education has produced strenuous 
efforts to increase facilities, the Soviet 

*• Richard Renfield, “The Soviets Are Criti- 
ciung Their Schools,” NEA Journal, 48:22-25 
(March 1959). 


Union does not appear to want to extend 
such opportunity generally. This un- 
doubtedly is a reaction to their great 
manpower needs due to*the millions lost 
during the war. It may also be due to 
a justified suspicion that, even in a com- 
munist society, the educated man is apt 
to be a questioning man.®^ 

Experimentation, as observers have 
noted, is still going on in the Russian 
schools. The Russians themselves are far 
from satisfied with the results of their 
current program and are striving not 
only to raise the total educational level 
of the country but to reduce the still 
vast area of illiteracy. It is probable that 
factors other than their educational sys- 
tem account for the fact that the Russians 
have made such astounding advances in 
the field of space exploration. A country 
that is seeking to “catch up” may have 
more reason to strive harder than a 
country that is ahead. A country directed 
by an authoritarian government may 
organize national effort and commit re- 
sources to a specific purpose and to the 
achievement of selected national goals 
without having to worry about the cost 
in terms of general standards of living 
or individual needs. Finally, there are 
some who say that as a rich and vigorous 
nation we may have become complacent, 
too willing to rest on our laurels, unwill- 
ing to face the reality of the strength and 
the intensity of purpose our cold-war foe 
possesses. 

EDUCATION IN 
NON-EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

The greatest need in most countries 
in the world today is education. Many 

Richard A. Gregg, “Russia’s Pampered 
\vuths,” Harper’s, 215:73-79 (August 1957). 
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newly independent nations are spending 
over half their annual incomes to build 
educational systems that lack school 
buildings, trained teachers, instructional 
supplies, and everything else but stu- 
dents. Some nations are even without a 
written language that can be generally 
accepted by all for school instruction. 
I'here are several reasons for this state of 
affairs. As mentioned earlier, colonialism 
is chiefly responsible. Under the colonial 
system European countries viewed their 
colonies as sources of raw material and 
as captive markets for finished goods. The 
people were treated with disdain as in- 
feriors, if not savages. It was a rare 
colonial power that thought it to be in 
its own best interests to develop an edu- 
cated populace. Among the few who 
made any effort to provide some kind of 
mass education was the United States, 
and even our record is not good. Former 
Asian and African colonies are often in 
trouble because of the absence of edu- 
cated native leadership to replace the de- 
parted Europeans. 

As we have noted, the former colonics 
tended to take over the European model 
for their own educational system, even 
when this model does not meet current 
pressing needs. For instance, the need in 
the new African nations is for individuals 
skilled in agriculture, public administra- 
tion, education, and technology, but the 
Belgian model provides primarily for 
education in the classics and humanities. 
The same is only too true of education 
in India and Pakistan, where the educated 
gentleman was not supposed to dirty his 
hands with labor. The acute shortage of 
engineers in such countries increases their 
need to call upon outsiders. 

Another obstacle to education in 
recently freed colonies is the old tradition 
in most of them against all-out support 


for such educational efforts. The labor 
of children and youth is needed on the 
marginal farms. In most non-European 
countries it is not thought desirable to 
provide extensive education for girls and 
women. Since the parental and grand- 
parental generations have not been edu- 
cated, they are afraid of what might 
happen to the whole family structure if 
youth are given a new view of life and 
society. Age-old traditions may be im- 
periled by the new idea of education. 

At the same time there is a vast hunger 
for education in all the newly independ- 
ent countries. It is predicted that in the 
years to come the greatest need in Cen- 
tral Africa will be public secondary edu- 
cation. One report noted that facilities 
are now available for less than 1 percent 
of the population to continue into a 
secondary school, and it added that pri- 
mary education is not generally avail- 
able.2* It has been stated by Peter 
Drucker, the noted economist, that in 
the next several decades perhaps our 
most valuable export will be education.** 

International exchanges of many kinds 
are increasing in number every year. In 
1950 there were about 30,000 students 
from other countries studying in Amer- 
ica; in 1962 the statistics indicate that 
there were nearly 70,000 in residence at 
American institutions of higher learning. 
In the years before World War II the 
foreign student was a rarity on most 
campuses. The International Houses at 

Wendell P. Jones, “The Future of Public 
Secondary Education in Africa,” High School 
journal, 44:2-7 (October 1960). 

Peter Drucker, “The American Exonomy 
in the Next Twenty Years,” CitHenship and a 
Free Society (Thirtieth Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies; Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1960), 
pp. 109-116. 
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Columbia University and the University 
of California in the 1930’s were symbols 
of a need to establish special residence 
facilities for those few students who 
came here from abroad to study. Today 
the foreign student is to be found on 
nearly every campus. Similarly, American 
students of every age and level are going 
abroad in unprecedented numbers. Many 
universities and colleges now have a 
junior-year-abroad program. Graduate 
students, teachers, and many specialists 
are going abroad under Fulbright fellow- 
ships, exchange programs, special gov- 
ernmental or private grants, or on their 
own initiative to study, travel, learn, and 
work. 

Several important trends are to be 
noted. First is the fact that more students 
from Asian and African countries are 
now coming to America. In previous 
decades foreign students were primarily 
European, although there were also many 
Chinese and Japanese scholars. Moreover, 
Americans are studying in countries out- 
side Europe or travel abroad to perform 
special services for these host countries. 
Our record in terms of foreign students 
may be a notable one, but it is not unique. 
Although eighteen institutions had oyer 
400 foreign students each in 1958-1959 
and five had more than 1000, this is but 
a fraction of the total number of stu- 
dents in our colleges. By comparison it is 
interesting to note that 40 percent of 
the college population in Morocco is 
foreign; that in Switzerland, Austria, and 
Tunisia over 30 percent of the collegiate 
population is foreign; and that between 
8 and 10 percent of the university stu- 
dents in England, France, and Germany 
are from other countries.®® 

®® Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 335:12 (May 1961). 


The extent to which Russia has been 
encouraging foreign students from satel- 
lite nations and from Western and neutral 
nations is well knowif. Through lavish 
scholarship support and other inducements 
the Soviet Union has made a special effort 
to attract students from the newly inde- 
pendent African nations. Whatever the 
motivation of the students, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that education is 
crossing national borders and should con- 
tribute to a better international under- 
standing. 

That this has not always been so is 
attested to by some recent studies of the 
effect of living and studying abroad. 
Some foreign students in our country, 
for instance, come with stereotyped 
notions about America and select only 
those experiences which tend to rein- 
force these stereotypes. Others come 
with a more open mind and are able to 
see both the good and the bad in their 
experiences here. We must hope— and 
try to see— that most students return to 
their homeland as warm friends of the 
United States.®^ 

One of the major new programs involv- 
ing large groups of teachers in interna- 
tional activities is the Peace Corps. 
Viewed with skepticism by some and 
with alarm by others when it was first 
announced in 1961, in just a few short 
years the Peace Corps has proven to be 
not only highly successful, but a remark- 
able testimonial to the power of an idea. 
One volunteer captured the spirit when 
he said, “Most jobs in Washington mean 
working for a man. Working for the 
Peace Corps is working for an idea.” 
Those who volunteer to participate, after 
careful screening and special training, go 

31 “Impact of Studying Abroad,” Journal of 
Social Issues, Voi. 18, No. 1 (1962). 
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abroad to countries which have invited 
them, where they live and work among 
the people. It is truly dedicated work, 
for the pay is only a token amount and is 
deposited in the United States. The sub- 
sistence level is also minimal. It is interest- 
ing to note that most of those serving in 
the Peace Corps abroad are working in 
some educational program.^ 

INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION IN 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

The United States is involved in edu- 
cation abroad as exemplified by the many 
American educators who are working in 
foreign countries; it is also an active 
participant in the programs sponsored by 
UNESCO. Some efforts at international 
cooperation in the field of education were 
made under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Although there were inter- 
changes of scholars and some attempts at 
mutual aid, however, there was no defi- 
nite movement toward a general pooling 
of educational advances on the part of 
the member nations. With the establish- 
ment of UNESCO, however, the nations 
of the world have agreed that the ex- 
change of educational understandings is 
of major importance. Through this 
agency many pilot programs have been 
started that test not only methods for 
developing basic literacy, but ways of 
helping nations to help themselves. 

That the problem of cooperation in 
educational matters is not easily solved 
can be seen from only a few examples. 
For more than thirty years, Norway and 

Sargent Shriver, “Peace Corps: Trial Bal- 
ance — One Year Later,” Saturday Review, 45:22 
(May 19, 1962). 


Sweden have been trying to get together 
on a history of their mutual wars which 
was satisfactory to both countries. In 
the United States we have not yet solved 
the semantic problem of what to call the 
war of the 1860’s— the C^ivil War? the 
War between the States? So it is with 
every national issue facing an interna- 
tional world. We sec history and events 
through the special eyes of our own con- 
dition, failing to note that across the 
fence there are others who see the same 
thing so very differently. When, for 
instance, will Israel and the United Arab 
Republic be able to agree to a bommon 
history of their troubles? 

The efforts of UNESCO arc spread 
around the world. This agency of the 
United Nations attempts to raise the gen- 
eral productivity of any country with- 
out regard to its political ideology. Teams 
of engineers, educators, political scien- 
tists, agricultural experts, nutritionists, 
and so forth are sent wherever the need 
becomes apparent. Pilot projects have 
been established in key spots to show 
what can be done with modern tech- 
nology. Training centers have been set 
up to demonstrate ways in which a team 
of trained workers can help a community 
work together to tackle its own problem, 
whether it is sewage disposal, education 
for basic literacy, or mosquito control. 
The community so assisted can then 
move ahead to help make life better for 
each individual in it. 

The programs of UNESCO have been 
under attack in several places in the 
United States. Some school systems have 
forbidden teachers to discuss them in 
class; in some places the United Nations 
itself is also taboo as a subject for class- 
room discussion. Why this is so is not 
entirely clear. The fact that UNESCO 
assumes no ideological position may be 
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part of the objection: its mission is to 
help people, not states, and so the 
UNESCO teams do not favor any politi- 
cal group. American cooperation in this 
enterprise is based on our assumption 
that people who are educated, who can 
learn to work together to solve their own 
problems, are the world’s best promise 
for democracy and peace. 

Other international agencies aid in 
educational programs on many fronts. 
Such groups as WHO, the World Health 
Organization, and UNICEF, the inter- 
national agency dedicated to the welfare 
of children, are examples of the ways in 
which such international cooperation is 
working in nonpolitical areas. 

The foundation, however, upon which 
international understanding and interna- 
tional educational efforts must rest is in 
the classrooms of a nation’s elementary 
and secondary schools. Flere attitudes 
are formed or altered. Care must be 
taken, as we present other cultures to 
our students, that we help them see peo- 
ple as people, not as quaint or peculiar 
or odd or disgusting, just because they 
differ from us in appearance or dress or 
ways of living. Too often, without our 
even knowing it, even our well-meaning 
efforts to broaden the cultural view of 
children have only resulted in reinforc- 
ing stereotypes or creating new ones. 
Instructional materials should be care- 
fully examined to see that they portray 
other people with dignity, sympathy, 
and accuracy. We must constantly keep 
in mind that not only do we live in a 
world of many cultures, most of which 
differ markedly from our own in almost 
every respect, but that as Americans we 
are increa.singly active beyond our own 
borders. It is s^e to predict that the next 


generations will regard traveling, work- 
ing, and studying abroad as common- 
place. We must help our children be 
ready for these experiences so that under- 
standing and cooperation are strength- 
ened rather than weakened. 


SUMMARY 

The educational programs of other 
countries are different from the program 
in the United States. The main differ- 
ences stem from the highly nationalized 
control of education as opposed to local 
control in our country; the highly selec- 
tive programs which provide secondary 
and higher education for very limited 
numbers as compared with our less selec- 
tive, broader programs; and classical 
methods and subject matter rather than 
the more diversified and heterogeneous 
methodology and subject matter found 
in American schools. 

European educational systems are 
strong and in general are adequately sup- 
ported financially. They have evolved 
through the years, and even centuries, 
just as ours has. Thus they are products 
of, as well as contributors to, the cultures 
they serve; and the same is true of ours. 
For us to imitate their educational sys- 
tem, or for them to imitate ours, to any 
large extent is unlikely. Educational sys- 
tems are deeply rooted in the social and 
cultural systems of which they are a part. 

One of the most compelling needs of 
our time is education for all the masses 
throughout the world. Our shrinking 
world can no longer tolerate illiteracy 
and ignorance. The elimination of these 
evils is increasingly being seen as a world- 
wide cooperative task for all nations. 
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IS lEACHING A PROEESSION? WHAT CONSTITUTES A PROEES 
SION? THESE AND SIMILAR QUESTIONS FACE TEACHERS TODAY 
AS EDUCATION BECOMES INCREASINGLY ESSENTIAL AND TEACH 
ING BECOMES MORE COMPLEX AND SCILNUEIC. THERE IS NO 
SINOIF CHAILENGL MORE SIGNIFICANT TO HIE EUIURE OF OUR 
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MATERIALS FOR TEACHING AND 
THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS IN AN AGE OF 
RAPID CHANGE AND TECHNO- 
LOGICAL AUTOMATION. 



Teaching 
and the 
Character" 
istics of a 
Profession 

How is professionalism determined? 
At first it may seem simple, but second 
thoughts reveal that determining profes- 
sional status can be a complicated matter. 
Often the approach may be a very loose 
or indiscriminate one. For example, some 
people may identify professionalism in 
terms of its being the opposite of ama- 
teurism. This informal perception of pro- 
fessionalism is used loosely and without 
preciseness. A ballplayer is an amateur 
until he is paid money for playing ball; 
then he is a professional. 

Prestige is another factor that may be 
significant in determining professionalism. 
Everyone knows that different kinds of 
work are viewed with greater or lesser 
respect. Did you ever hear the expression. 


“I would rather dig ditches than do that”? 
Somehow, digging ditches has come to 
be identified with work that one does if 
he can find nothing else. There is a “pres- 
tige” value to one line of work that an- 
other seems to lack. 

In studies of how people feel toward 
different kinds of work, individuals were 
asked to indicate either on a question- 
naire or during an interview how they 
felt about different kinds of work in 
terms of prestige values. All these studies 
have shown that people assign different 
statuses to different kinds of work. In 
general they agree, for example, in put- 
ting a doctor, a lawyer, a minister, or a 
dentist at the top of the list in terms of 
prestige. These traditional professions 
have maintained their status in the minds 
of people for a long time. 

Other factors may give a particular 
kind of work professional status in the 
minds of people. One such element is in- 
come. And yet one of the most respected 
professions has always been the ministry, 
and it is well known that the income level 
of ministers is not high. 

Professionalism is more than the oppo- 
site of amateurism. It is more than high 
prestige, and it is more than high 
income. It is a combination of many 
factors. In this chapter professionalism 
will be identified in terms of four char- 
acteristics or earmarks of a profession. 
These are essentially criteria and repre- 
sent what seem to be the substance of 
the thinking and writing that has been 
done on the subject of professionalism. 
As each characteristic is discussed, com- 
parison will be made with teaching in 
order to provide some understanding of 
whether or not teaching qualifies as a 
profession. Following this, certain activ- 
ities and accompaniments of a profession 
will be presented, again in relation to 
teaching. 
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A PROFESSION IS BASED UPON 
A BODY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND A SYSTEM OF SKILLS 

At first glance, this heading appears to 
be a statement of the obvious. Certainly, 
there must be some kind of knowledge 
associated with a profession, and there are 
always certain skills which a professional 
person must exercise as part of his work. 
The significance of professional knowl- 
edge and skill lies in the fact that each 
requires a high intellectual ability for 
mastery and understanding. The kind of 
knowledge that forms a base for profes- 
sional work is that which not everyone 
can acquire. Its mastery requires a long 
period of intense study. The same is true 
of the skills which are part of the prac- 
tice of a profession. These highly sophis- 
ticated skills are more than mere physical 
or muscular skills learned by repetition 
and “training.” For example, the skill 
in a surgeon’s fingers depends upon mus- 
cular training and coordination but to a 
larger degree upon the background of 
technical knowledge that helps the -sur- 
geon to know how, where, and when to 
do the countless little acts that together 
comprise a major surgical operation. 

In the making of a professional person, 
there are in general three kinds of knowl- 
edge which contribute to his competence. 
This knowledge is acquired in the course 
of pursuing an organized course of study 
leading to licensing or acceptance in a 
particular profession. 

General knowledge is a part of the 
education for all professions. (Another 
term is “general education.”) It is the 
work usually taken during the first two 
years of college. It is made up of those 
courses which have come to be felt nec- 
essary to the background of any college- 
educated person. Usually Included are 


courses in the sciences, the social sciences, 
mathematics, and the humanities. 

Specialized knowledge forms the back- 
ground for the practice of a profession. 
A person having this knowledge will be 
able to apply it to the specific needs of 
his profession. He may not always learn 
it in an applied form, but he will use it 
in an applied form. An example is psy- 
chology, which you may be required to 
study. You will use this knowledge in an 
applied form in teaching. You will not 
use it as pure psychological theory, but 
you will learn, in the process of becom- 
ing a teacher, how to use psychologicai 
concepts in planning for learning and 
teaching. Doctors take a great deal of 
chemistry and bacteriology in the course 
of preparing themselves for their profes- 
sion, but the manner in which they use 
their chemical knowledge and their bac- 
teriological knowledge is not the same as 
the manner in which a professional chem- 
ist or the professional bacteriologist uses 
the same knowledge. 

Professional knowledge is more specific 
and specialized in the sense that it is stud- 
ied and learned only by those individuals 
preparing for a given profession. Part of 
it is the learning one must acquire in 
order to know how to apply to the spe- 
cific carrying on of a professional func- 
tion the kind of knowledge described in 
the preceding paragraph. When a doctor 
studies how to apply his chemical knowl- 
edge to the needs of the practice of medi- 
cine, when the engineer learns to apply 
what he has learned about metallurgy, 
and when the lawyer learns how to apply 
his knowledge of theoretical jurispru- 
dence to the practice of law, each is ac- 
quiring professional knowledge. Put in 
another way, when a person acquires pro- 
fessional knowledge, he is learning “how 
to do it.” 
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In terms of our first characteristic, how 
does teaching appear as a profession? 
The intellectual nature of the teaching 
function is undeniable. The teacher can- 
not teach unless he has something to teach. 
The professional educator must have a 
grasp of subject matter which far exceeds 
that of the average citizen. 

As a college-educated person the 
teacher will have a general education 
background comparable with that of any 
other professional person. Tn the area of 
specialized education the teacher differs 
from these inasmuch as he learns a great 
deal of this knowledge in order to teach 
it to others. Other specialized knowledge 
he acquires for reasons more similar to 
those other professional people have— to 
apply the knowledge to the process and 
skill performances of his profession. Thus 
the science teacher will learn a great deal 
of science; he will, indeed, have a high 
degree of specialty in this area together 
with, it is hoped, a strong feeling of iden- 
tification with the sciences which has 
grown out of a consuming interest in 
them. He will also need to have a strong 
background in the behavioral sciences, 
particularly psychology and sociologv?^, 
in order to apply this knowledge to the 
special needs of the teacher. 

The elementary school teacher has the 
same kinds of needs except that he may 
have less depth in any one area while hav- 
ing some preparation in a broader pattern 
of subject matter. In this sense the ele- 
mentary school teacher, as a recent arti- 
cle termed him, is the last of the ency- 
clopedists. He must know a great deal 
about most of the common academic areas 
taught in elementary school.^ It should 

ijohn S. Diekhoff, “The Last of the Ency- 
clopedists,” Saturday Review, September 15, 
1962, pp. 62-63. 


be noted, however, that recent years have 
seen a trend toward greater specialization 
of elementary school teachers. This may 
take the form of new types of major and 
minor requirements, or a heavier empha- 
sis on more advanced preparation. 

For teachers, more than for most other 
professionals, knowledge and learning are 
integral parts of the fabric of their pro- 
fession. A good teacher inevitably will 
cherish learning and will be personally 
involved in intellectual activities. He will 
respond to intellectual stimulation of 
many kinds— reading, research,, writing, 
and study. In most cases he chose teach- 
ing as a career because of a deep interest 
in certain academic areas. Unless he has 
such identifications with the intellectual 
world, it is logical to assume that he will 
be limited in his ability to stimulate in- 
tellectual curiosity and respect for learn- 
ing in those he teaches. But the teacher 
is more than an intellectually competent 
and stimulating person. He is more than 
an expert in a defined area of subject 
matter. He is a professional practitioner 
in teaching. The knowledge and skills 
one specifically needs as a teacher fall in 
tlie third category of learning— profes- 
sional education. 

The content of professional courses 
grows out of knowledge and theory se- 
lected from many disciplines and learned 
as applied science. In a sense each pro- 
fession has a science, a discipline, of its 
own. This discipline is an applied disci- 
pline made up of appropriate contribu- 
tions from those which can offer basic 
knowledge to the profession. In the case 
of the teaching profession, the applied 
discipline can be said to be education, 
which in turn selects and uses appropriate 
findings from such other disciplines as 
psychology, sociology, and anthropol- 
ogy. The systematic application of theory 
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from other disciplines to the problems of 
learning and teaching is the applied 
science of education. It is a young sci- 
ence, still fighting for recognition, and 
still having to prove its right to recogni- 
tion as a professional field. The selection 
and testing of theory and the develop- 
ment of new educational theory is in it- 
self a research role involving specialists 
in the field of education. Licberman sug- 
gests that there is a need in most profes- 
sions for “theorists,” research people and 
practitioners, those who use the findings 
of the researchers in the daily operation 
of the field of the profession.* 

Many people graduate from college 
with much the same subject matter back- 
ground as a teacher has, but they are not 
teachers. They have not qualified them- 
selves in the applied or methodological 
area essential to all professions. It is the 
presence or absence of these learnings 
and skills that differentiates the profes- 
sional in any field. 

People often ask, “Why is it that 

, who is a competent chemist, is 

not permitted to teach in the public 
schools?” The answer is that he is quali- 
fied in the general and specialized areas 
of preparation, but not in the professional 
area of how to teach. Similarly, a very 
charming young woman with a college 
degree from an excellent liberal arts insti- 
tution may feel quite able to teach first- 
or second-graders. Her perception of her 
qualifications may include, “I love small 
children, and I know I always get along 
with them so well.” Actually, teaching 
small children requires a considerable 
amount of specialized education, and the 
practice of associated skills that can be 

2 Myron Liebeiman, Education at a Profes- 
sion (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 194-195. 


acquired only through a modern teacher 
education curriculum. 

It is clear that a doctor could not prac- 
tice medicine if his education were lim- 
ited to subject matter achievement in 
physiology, anatomy, chemistry, bacte- 
riology, and the like. A doctor also needs 
the specialized courses, experiences, and 
skill practice that he receives as part of 
his medical education. These courses and 
experiences are not available to just any- 
one-only to those individuals training 
for the professional practice of medicine. 
These courses have to do specifically with 
what the doctor will face in diagnosing 
and treating human ailments. 

In teaching, professional education in- 
cludes special methods in teaching cer- 
tain age groups, certain subjects, or cer- 
tain skills. It also includes knowledge 
about how children and youth grow and 
learn. The application of such knowl- 
edge to lesson planning and to classroom 
organization and management requires 
special training, skill development, and 
supervised practice. A teacher knows how 
to evaluate learning and teaching, not 
only for purposes of day-to-day, or 
week-to-week “testing” but for purposes 
of establishing achievement records for 
pupils based on standardized tests. He 
knows how to interpret test results, and 
he knows how to identify remedial needs 
and what to do about them. 

The well-prepared teacher has learned 
how to plan learning experiences that 
are psychologically sound and are geared 
to the learning levels and needs of his 
students, not only in terms of groups but 
also in terms of individuals. This kind of 
knowledge and these kinds of skills must 
be taught to prospective teachers and, of 
course, learned by them. 

It is a well-known fact that there is 
controversy concerning this aspect of the 
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education of teachers. Some say profes- 
sional education for a teacher is unnec- 
essary: “All the teachers need to know 
is the subject matter and the methods 
will take care of themselves,” say some. 
Others would simply reduce the portion 
of time devoted to professional courses. 
As a matter of fact, this matter of time 
spent on professional training is greatly 
misunderstood. In comparison with other 
professions, teachers receive relatively 
little professional education. In terms of 
average state licensing or certification 
requirements, only 15 percent of the total 
college program needed for certification 
at the secondary level is in professional 
education. For elementary teaching the 
figure is 20 percent. By contrast, medi- 
cine, engineering, dentistry, and law re- 
quire that 50 to 80 percent of the stu- 
dent’s total program be devoted to 
courses specifically required only of those 
preparing for one of these particular pro- 
fessions.® 

In summary, it can be said that teach- 
ing docs meet the requirements of this 
first characteristic of a profession. It re- 
quires a high degree of intellectual abil- 
ity, and the preparation of a good modern 
teacher does involve the learning of skills 
on all three levels: general education, 
specialized education, and professional 
education. 

The intellectual quality is without 
doubt the cornerstone of professionalism. 
People have always respected those who 
appear to apply intellectual knowledge 
to their work. Although we are often 
said to be a materialistic society that uses 
various and not always complimentary 
expressions to indicate the intellectual, 

®B. J. Chandler, Education and the Teacher 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
1961), p. 189. 


such as the term “egghead,” yet we are 
also known for our tremendous faith in 
education as something to be desired for 
our children. Being a young culture, we 
have had mixed feelings toward intellcc- 
tualism. The post-Sputnik era has strength- 
ened the position of the academic com- 
munity and the intellectual and has given 
great impetus to the prestige and respect 
with which intellectual activities are 
viewed. This is not due primarily to a 
fear psychosis which might force accep- 
tance of intellectual worth for the sake 
of sheer survival. Rather, it is that the 
mysteries of space, the incredible exact- 
ness and complexities of space guidance 
.systems, and the compelling certainty of 
a new era of infinite dimensions are all 
identified with intellectual functioning on 
a level almost incomprehensibly high. 

This atmosphere should help improve 
the position of the teacher, but it will 
not do so automatically. Teachers now 
teaching, prospective teachers, and those 
who prepare teachers must make every 
effort to upgrade the image of the teacher 
as an intellectual. Teachers should no 
longer merely be “recruited”; they should 
be selected. All the study experiences a 
prospective teacher must have should be 
rigorous, selective, and disciplining. That 
this climate of receptivity and acceptance 
for intellectualism will enhance the 
prestige and value of teachers and of 
teaching will depend to a large degree 
on the extent to which teachers them- 
selves demonstrate that they are intellec- 
tuals as well as practitioners. The teacher 
must show that he sees learning as a func- 
tion of intellectual-cognitive changes and, 
therefore, that teaching must be a process 
of providing intellectually stimulating ex- 
periences which are planned, directed, 
and evaluated by persons who are intel- 
lectually superior and disciplined individ- 
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uals. Any other posture at this time can 
only result in teaching becoming a semi- 
automated skill trade or technical activ- 
ity with the intellectual commitment be- 
ing made by a selected few who do the 
planning and materials preparation for 
execution by subprofessional employees 
called teachers. 


A PROFESSION CONTRIBUTES 
TO THE WELL-BEING AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND 

The kind of work that people in a pro- 
fession do is expected to benefit manldnd. 
Professional people have convictions that 
what they are doing is helpful to people. 
There is a personal satisfaction involved 
in doing the work of a profession. This 
feeling is more than the performance of 
a service for people or the earning of a 
substantial income. It has a deeper sig- 
nificance than this. A bellboy can carry 
your bags to your room in a hotel and 
by doing so he has performed a service 
and has relieved you of labor which you 
might not wish to do or, indeed, might 
be unable to do. His service, however, 
has not contributed materially to your 
improvement as a person, nor has ' this 
service benefited mankind in any way. 
The services we receive from a barber 
are important to us in terms of our every- 
day living, but they cannot be said to bene- 
fit mankind in general. Nor do they con- 
tribute materially to our own personal 
improvement as a person. However, the 
collective efforts of the ministry are gen- 
erally conceded to have beneficial results 
in terms of the improvement of living for 
people. The idealism of the legal pro- 
fession has its origin in the general expec- 
tation that lawyers protect the demo- 
cratic and civil rights of individuals and 


participate in the prosecution of wrong- 
doers in society. 

Theoretically a professional person 
practices his profession with these altru- 
istic goals in mind, over and above any 
expectations he may have for personal 
gain. Obviously this is not always true in 
practice, but the conceptualizations of 
people with regard to a profession involve 
the recognition of obligations on the part 
of professional people to their public over 
and above the need to earn money or to 
gain personal benefits. The Hippocratic 
oath which doctors take is typical of the 
idealism behind a profession. The actual 
practicing of a profession is supposed to 
benefit mankind in general; hence it is 
supposed to benefit a person practicing 
it. Engaging in professional work is con- 
sidered to be something that brings great 
personal satisfactions to the professional 
person that have nothing to do with the 
material rewards. 

These altruistic components of profes- 
sionalism are highly significant in identi- 
fying what is professional and in helping 
a profession achieve recognition as such. 
These are idealistic elements, and we 
would be naive to assume that they are 
always present in the practicing of a pro- 
fession. But even as people generally rec- 
ognize these ideal characteristics in a 
profession, they also recognize that pro- 
fessional people, too, have feet of clay 
and that this idealism may not always be 
present. 

It seems rather obvious that a teacher 
makes a contribution to the improvement 
of his fellow human beings. If wc can 
imagine a world or a society in which 
there is no formal education, where boys 
and girls grow up without any conscious 
direction with regard to what they need 
to learn in order to function in their so- 
ciety, we can understand that a modern 
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technological society simply could not 
maintain itself. But it is not only in areas 
of technological and vocational training 
that education is essential to a modern 
society. To live fully and to satisfy the 
expectations of a society such as ours re- 
quires formal education. As we have seen 
in the case of George, whose school ca- 
reer we have reviewed, the experiences 
he had in school and the relationships he 
had with his teachers were probably most 
significant in determining the kind of 
person he is and the kind of contribution 
he will make to his society. Unlike the 
first characteristic— that dealing with pro- 
fessional competencies and specialty— the 
general public accepts the fact that teach- 
ing contributes to the well-being of man- 
kind. Our popular press, commentators, 
and politicians frequently give expres- 
sion in one way or another to this ideal. 
As a matter of fact, as we saw in chap- 
ters dealing with the history of education, 
our country has always expressed tremen- 
dous faith and confidence in the ability 
of education to improve not only the lot 
of mankind but the quality of living for 
its citizens. Each generation has sought 
to make it possible for its children to have 
a better life than their parents had. People 
have sought to accomplish this primarily 
by means of more formal education. 


A PROFESSION IS PRACTICAL 

One of the strong motivations for en- 
tering professional work is to benefit 
mankind. But if it is to benefit mankind, 
work must also be practical. Professional 
people must be able actually to do things 
that are useful and that can be used as a 
means of earning a living. Professional 
knowledge and sldll can, in other words, 
be sold. They must meet a need in society 


to the extent that the person who has 
them practices them for his own material 
benefit as well as for the benefit of others. 
It is possible for a person to have a large 
reservoir of intellectual knowledge and 
even a high degree of professional skill 
of a certain kind, but unless this knowl- 
edge and these skills can be applied to a 
useful end in society the person is not a 
professional person. He may be highly 
respected for the knowledge he has, but 
he is not generally considered to be a 
professional unless he puts his knowledge 
to useful purposes. 

Teaching is obviously practical. Its 
practical aspect is clearly recognized by 
the public inasmuch as the amount spent 
for education in local budgets is usually 
higher than that for any other community 
activity. The need for teachers is easy to 
establish. 

The job for which communities em- 
ploy teachers is one which must be done. 
The young of a modern society have 
much to learn. It is the task of teachers 
to do a major part of preparing them 
for living in the society and to become 
productive members in it. Parents rec- 
ognize this need and have no quarrel with 
the general perception of the teacher’s 
role. At the same time, parents, and also 
a teacher’s students, may consider some 
of the things he does, or teaches, as being 
impractical. It is well known that many 
people consider anything in the school 
curriculum except the bare essentials of 
the fundamentals as totally “impractical.” 
Furthermore, there are those who view 
certain classroom activities of the teacher 
as entirely useless. For example, a teacher 
who uses group techniques often and who 
tries to make his classroom activities op- 
portunities for a variety of ideas may be 
considered impractical by many persons— 
including, perhaps, some fellow teachers. 
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These various kinds of interpretations 
of school and teacher activities, however, 
do not invalidate the assumption that 
teaching as a profession is practical. As an 
essential social process, education and the 
need for teachers are unquestionably here 
to stay. 

There are those who define profession- 
alism in extremely narrow terms with re- 
spect to its practical characteristics by 
saying that a line of work is not truly a 
profession unless the practitioner himself 
determines his compensation and transacts 
for his skills on a personal basis. Such a 
narrow definition of professionalism 
would leave out all kinds of work for 
which compensation is paid on a salary 
basis rather than on an individual fee basis. 
This definition of professionalism is not 
common and probably cannot be consid- 
ered valid. In identifying professionalism 
one needs to look more at the kinds of 
things that go into the practice of the 
profession than at the narrow details of 
how compensation is handled. With 
regard to teaching, this problem is ex- 
pressed well by a state Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards Commis- 
sion report: 

The educational project is socialized. So 
dependent is the operation of our society 
on the education of each individual that the 
project cannot be left in private hands. 
Rather than a privilege or right, the edu- 
cation of each individual, regardless of his 
social or economic status, is a requirement. 
To achieve this, the state assumes the re- 
sponsibility for administering the program 
of education. Socialization of the profes- 
sion confronts its membership with unique 
problems— social, economic, and prpfes- 
sional. Each requires a broad understanding 
by every member of the nature and re- 
sponsibilities of professions in general, and 
of his own in particular. The close relation- 
ship between education and the welfare of 
society, which has brought about the so- 


cialization of education, creates at the same 
time a continuing concern, on the part of 
the public, for the quality of the educa- 
tional program. Wh« goes on in the 
schools is news. Whether the modifications 
required to keep the program abreast of 
the needs of a dynamic society are under- 
stood as being desirable or dangerous de- 
pends on who interprets them to an inter- 
ested public. Until the profession realizes 
that education has an obligation even 
greater than have the other professions to 
collaborate with the public in a common 
enterprise, the schools will be at the mercy 
of any maladjusted individual seeking a 
scapegoat. At the same time, a high quality 
of professional statesmanship is required to 
clarify the narrow line separating those 
areas where public cooperation is necessary 
and desired, from the daily operation of the 
program in which the professional practi- 
tioner must be free from interference.^ 

This statement emphasizes that the pro- 
fessional role of teaching is so critical 
for a society that it inevitably is social- 
ized. This is also true of such social ser- 
vices as military and police protection. 
Being socialized, teaching can never hope 
to have the degree of independence en- 
joyed by other professions. But, as Kin- 
ney and Thomas say, this fact does not 
preclude the profession of teaching from 
speaking with a united voice, nor does it 
preclude the establishment by the pro- 
fession of standards and ethical codes in 
accordance with which both teachers and 
the public must live. 

A PROFESSION IS ORGANIZED 

All professions are characterized by 
strong professional organizations. In the 

4 Lucicn B. Kinney and Thomas G. Lawrence, 
Toward Professional Maturity in Education 
(Sacramento: California Teachers Association, 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, 1955), p. 5. 
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older, more mature professions, the or- 
ganization has many of the aspects of a 
brotherhood. It is more than a mere busi- 
ness association. 

The purposes of the professional or- 
ganization are derived primarily from a 
need to give strength, respectability, con- 
tinuity, and protection. Strong pressures 
are brought to bear to see that all quali- 
fied members of the profession are mem- 
bers of . the organization. As members, 
they then come under the control of the 
organization, which gives unity to the 
profession and also protects it from pres- 
sures from many outside quarters. 

One of the main purposes of the pro- 
fessional organization is to establish and 
maintain standards with regard to the 
quality of the membership of the profes- 
sion. In the established and strong pro- 
fessions the organization may be able to 
control absolutely the entrance of new 
members. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated state organizations 
establish and maintain standards for phy- 
sicians, as well as for various medical 
specialists; these standards are then re- 
flected in state licensing procedures. In 
many states, membership in the state bar 
association is necessary before a lawyer 
can practice law there. In general such 
control of a profession by the organiza- 
tion results in higher standards and better 
service to the people who are served by 
the profession. 

Another purpose of the professional 
organization is to establish and maintain 
standards of practice and behavior for 
the membership. This is extremely im- 
portant since the public’s conception of 
a profession results from the kinds of 
standards and practices observed by 
individuals in that profession and their 
relationships with the public. The main- 
tenance of such standards implies a disci- 


plinary power on the part of the organi- 
zation. The disciplining of individual 
members in a profession regularly takes 
place without publicity and is thus “kept 
within the family” so that malpractice or 
misbehavior on the part of a member of 
the profession usually does not become 
general public knowledge and thus pos- 
sibly discredit the entire profession. On 
the other hand, the power to discipline 
and to maintain standards within an occu- 
pational group without any control from 
public agencies always carries with it a 
possibility that in the mind of the public 
malpractice and misbehavior may be 
“whitewashed.” 

It is important to members of a pro- 
fession that its professional organization 
provide fully for their in-sei‘vice educa- 
tional needs. No profession can remain 
strong if it ignores new developments and 
knowledge affecting it, particularly in 
this day of rapid scientific advances. In- 
service education is accomplished through 
extensive publications, numerous con- 
ventions, conferences, workshops, and 
short study programs as well as by con- 
tinuous encouragement to members to 
return to formal education centers for 
advanced training. Of course, not all these 
activities are sponsored directly by the 
professional organization. It is, however, 
common to have many of them encour- 
aged financially by the organization. 

The professional organization also 
serves the purpose of protecting the pro- 
fession against inroads by any competing 
group and from possible unwanted con- 
trols through legislation. In this country 
today all professional organizations main- 
tain strong lobbies in the national capital 
and in the various state capitals. This as 
a matter of fact, is a common practice of 
all types of associations today. The lobby- 
ing activities of professional organizations 
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are both negative and positive in the sense 
that they exist to defeat unwanted legis- 
lation and to promote legislation thought 
to be advantageous to the profession and 
the cause it serves. 

Most professional organizations are in 
varying degrees self-governing. Strong 
professional organizations, however, are 
characterized by a high degree of central- 
ization of authority on both state and 
national levels. All have policy-forming 
representative assemblies which meet 
once or twice a year. The main power, 
however, is usually delegated to a small 
executive board and to elected officers 
who speak authoritatively for the entire 
profession. 

The teaching profession has two major 
national organizations. One of these is 
affiliated with the labor movement in the 
United States; the other is an independent 
organization. The American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT) is an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 
It gains most of its strength from teachers 
in the larger metropolitan areas of* the 
country. It seeks to improve both the 
professional lot of the teacher and educa- 
tional programs for children and youjth. 
In those areas where its membership is 
strong, the AFT has often achieved 
marked improvements as a result of vig- 
orous efforts on behalf of its program. 

The other large organization of teach- 
ers in the United States is the National 
Education Association (NEA). Highly 
organized, it is not only the largest or- 
ganization of teachers in the world, but 
also the largest professional organization 
of any kind in the United States. 

There is Considerable argument among 
teacher groups as to whether or not 
teachers should be organized independ- 
ently or should be affiliated with the labor 


movement. It is argued that if teaching 
is truly a profession, then it should have 
its own professional organization and 
should not affiliate witlT any organizations 
that have nothing to do directly with 
teaching. On the other hand are the argu- 
ments that the achievement of profes- 
sional goals and the efforts to improve 
educational programs in this country 
could better be realized by affiliating with 
other organizations interested in the total 
improvement of all kinds of working 
people. It is quite possible that you will 
find yourself personally involved in this 
matter when you become a member of 
the teaching profession. You may have to 
decide whether to join one or both of 
these organizations. 

It is estimated that the NEA outnum- 
bers the AFT by at least four to one. In 
view of this it is appropriate to examine 
more closely the former in order to get 
some idea of its adequacy as a profes- 
sional organization. The purposes of the 
NEA, as expressed in its charter are, “to 
elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching and 
to promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion in the United States.” Since its or- 
ganization in 1857, the NEA has grown 
steadily. In 1960 it enrolled a total of 
7 1 3,944 members and its goal is to achieve 
a million members by 1964. For every 
one member of the NEA there are two 
members of state associations. There arc 
54 state and territorial units and 7135 
local units of the NEIA. The total annual 
budget of the NEA amounts to over $7 
million.® 

The NEA is a powerful voice in na- 
tional affairs. It maintains a lobby in Con- 
gress to support legislation on the federal 
level which will benefit education nation- 

” 6 NEA Handbook, 1960-61, pp. 306-308. 
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ally. Through special commissions, it pro- 
vides for study of and eventual action on 
standards for teachers and school pro- 
grams. It provides services to defend 
teachers and school systems which have 
been the objects of unjustified public at- 
tack. The NEA and its affiliated state 
groups arc working toward the attain- 
ment of full professional status for all in^ 
the educational program. The goal, how- 
ever, is still not reached. The issues and 
controversies we have identified through- 
out this volume illustrate the immensity 
of the task. 

We have pointed out that one charac- 
teristic of a profession is that entry into 
it is determined and established by the 
members themselves. In the case of teach- 
ers, however, the state cstal)lishcs legal 
rules of entry: so many hours of study of 
this or that subject and so on. The pro- 
fession itself is not the gatekeeper. IVlany 
educators feel that the future w ill see the 
practicing members of the teaching pro- 
fession participating more in the legal 
licensing procedures set up by the states. 
Lieberman points out that teaching is the 
only profession whose members are not 
found in large numbers on the licensing 
boards of the various states.^ 

It is clear that teachers and their chief 
organization have much to accomplish in 
the way of controlling entrance into the 
profession. Some beginnings are being 
made, how'ever, particularly among some 
of the independent departments of the 
NEA. For example, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administiators has set 
1965 as the year in w^hich only those who 
meet professional standards of preparation 
will be admitted to membership. Some 
state educational associations have also 
been moving in this direction; hence soon 

^Lieberman, op. cit.^ pp. 125-126. 


unqualified teachers can no longer be- 
come members in good standing in a pro- 
fessional organization. 

One of the characteristics of a strong 
professional organization is the adoption 
of a code of ethics that serves as a guide 
to professional conduct and relationships. 
Such a code of etliics formulated by the 
NEA defines the behaviors considered 
appropriate for teachers. Anyone consid- 
ering the teaching profession should read 
this code to consider seriously his ability 
to abide by it. A copy of the NEA code 
of ethics may be obtained from the or- 
ganization, from any state association, 
and from most local associations. An 
item-by-item analysis will bring many in- 
sights regarding the rights and responsi- 
bilities of teachers, at least as these are 
conceived by the NEA. 

Considerable attention has been given 
here to the NEA and the broad profes- 
sional problems with which a large pro- 
fessional organization is designed to cope. 
For many, however, the organization in 
which they find themselves most inter- 
ested is the association of teachers with 
their own professional specialty. 

Special-interest organizations for teach- 
ers arc numerous, and most of them are 
strong and active. Their purposes and 
programs are less concerned with the 
welfare of teachers as a group, as is the 
NEA. Instead, they arc more interested 
in helping the individual teacher be a 
better teacher in his specialty, encourag- 
ing and reporting research in it, and 
through pufdications and conferences 
providing opportunities for association 
and communication. Many of the strong- 
est special-interest organizations are de- 
partments of the NEA. F'or example, the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS) is a special organization for 
teachers of the social studies. Its menj- 
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bership is made up primarily of high 
school teachers of social studies, college 
and university professors in the social 
sciences, and education professors who 
have special interests in the social sci- 
ences. This organization, with over 7000 
members, has contributed tremendously 
to the improvement of social studies 
teaching in the schools, both on the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. It 
has made its contributions by means of: 

Sponsoring research in the social studies 
and in better methods of teaching; 

Collecting and reporting research and 
other information by means of pamph- 
lets, yearbooks, special reports, and the; 
organization's journal. Social Educatioji; 

Providing for personal association of social 
studies teachers on a national level 
through the annual conference and by 
means of extensive involvement of 
people on committees, commissions, and 
writing groups. 

The program of the NCSS is fairly 
typical of all such organizations. There is 
a similar association for teachers in every 
field: English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, and so on. Space prevents a more 
detailed discussion. You should investi- 
gate the organization for your specialty 
since professionally oriented teachers 
should become members of their special- 
interest organization and participate in it. 
Student memberships are available in 
practically all of them and at greatly re- 
duced dues. 

Elementary school teachers find com- 
mon associations in such organizations as 
the Association of Childhood Education, 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Kindergarten-Primary Education, as well 
as all the regular subject matter organi- 
zations, each of which has a significant 
number of elementary school teachers. 

Not all special-interest organizations 
are departments of the NEA, of course. 


Some extremely active and strong or- 
ganizations are independent. One of the 
best known of these is the National Coun- 
cil for Teachers of English. The Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, men- 
tioned above, is also an independent 
organization. 

One other matter concerning the NEA 
should be discussed, for it is related to 
the requirements for a strong professional 
organization. For many years teachers’ 
groups throughout the country have been 
involved is a controversy over whether 
or not it is a wholesome situation to en- 
roll administrators in the same profes- 
sional organization with teachers. Teach- 
ers’ unions, in particular, take the position 
that administrators operating actively in 
a teachers’ organization tend to dominate 
it. This is an argument that is taken seri- 
ously by many and much has been writ- 
ten about it. Some people have attempted 
to study the situation in local and state 
associations to determine, if possible, the 
actual extent of domination of these or- 
ganizations by administrators. In summar- 
izing his discussion of the problem, Leib- 
erinan has this to say; 

At this stage of the controversy, it should 
be kept in mind that even if administrator 
domination is a serious problem in the 
NEA, it is important not to prejudge the 
possible solutions to the problem. It does 
not necessarily follow that the exclusion 
of administrators from educational organi- 
zations is the best solution. Many local edu- 
cation associations affiliated with the NEA 
are restricted to classroom teachers. Local 
associations in other communities are of 
the comprehensive type. The very exist- 
ence of these two types of local associa- 
tions within the framework of the NEA 
indicates that the problem of adminstrator 
domination of teachers’ associations is rec- 
ognized, but that no consistent policy to 
meet the problem has been devised within 
the NEA. However, the existence of locals 
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comprised solely of classroom teachers 
suggests the possibilities that a pattern can 
be worked out. It would have to retain the 
advantages of the comprehensive associa- 
tion while avoiding the disadvantages of 
all-inclusive membership in the organiza- 
tional unit.*^ 

The position that it is not in the best 
interests of the teachers to have adminis- 
trators in their organization usually ex^ 
presses the point of view of the members 
of the local association. Here it is said 
that the administrator has a great deal of 
power over the teacher. The local super- 
intendents and principals employ, super- 
vise, evaluate, promote, and sometimes 
discharge teachers. If administrators sit 
on the councils as full members of the 
local associations, whenever matters hav- 
ing to do with the welfare or the best 
interests of teachers are discussed, it is 
unrealistic to expect teachers to feel 
free to express themselves with complete 
candor when their superiors arc sitting 
as part of the group. This argument 
assumes that the interests of teachers 
and administrators are sometimes in 
opposition. 

On the other hand, it is argued that all 
who are in the teaching profession arc 
seeking similar objectives professionally— 
the fullest development possible of each 
child and the best possible educational 
services for him. It is pointed out that the 
members of other professions, adminis- 
trative as well as nonadministrative, often- 
times work together in one professional 
organization without handicapping the 
professional efforts of the organization. 

Probably the difference of opinion dis- 
cussed here will never be completely re- 
solved. As Lieberman pointed out, the 
matter is handled differently in different 
local associations. In those communities 

lbid,y p. 296 , 


where a long tradition of cordial and mu- 
tually respectful relationships has existed 
among administrators and teachers for 
many years, there is probably little rea- 
son to feel that the two groups should be 
separately organized. In those communi- 
ties where relationships between the two 
groups have often been strained or where 
the administration of the school system 
has frequently been arbitrary and unsym- 
pathetic with the aspirations and welfare 
of the teachers, the inclusion of adminis- 
trators in the professional organization is 
much more likely to inhibit the effective- 
ness of the organization. 

This examination of the degree to 
which teaching qualifies as a profession 
in terms of the four characteristics noted 
above is understandably limited. Any class 
such as yours, however, has many re- 
sources available to it with which to en- 
rich the treatment of this topic. Instruc- 
tors may wish to emphasize some 
problems or topics over others as local 
situations may dictate. Whether or not 
teaching is a profession is a question best 
answered by groups studying these issues. 
Obviously, teaching meets all the criteria 
to some degree. Equally obvious should 
be the potential that teaching has as a 
profession: it has the basis from which 
vigorous professions typically develop. 


THE LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 

In discussing the professional aspects of 
teaching, it is essential that some atten- 
tion be given one more characteristic of 
professionalism that runs through all the 
others noted above: the presence or ab- 
sence of a professional language unique to 
a particular profession. All mature and 
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accepted professions have such a litera- 
ture and such a language. 

A profession can never be considered 
to be established and mature until it is 
supported by extensive research that re- 
lates to the improvement of its applied 
aspects. Research activities in turn sug- 
gest the need for a vast resource of pro- 
fessional literature. Such literature is to 
be found in the scholarly journals as 
well as in the more practical organiza- 
tional journals that serve a profession. It 
is appropriate, therefore, to look with 
some detail at the literature of education 
and how prospective teachers may learn 
to find and use it. 

There are hundreds of publications pri- 
marily produced for teachers and other 
professional workers in the field of edu- 
cation. How can you ever find your 
way around among them? By now you 
have become familiar with the Guide to 
Periodical Literature, that indispensable 
tool for the student. A parallel publica- 
tion, Education Index, is available in the 
field of education. It will be found in the 
reference room of almost every C(5llcge 
and university library. Here are listed by 
author, title, and subject the articles from 
almost all the educational journals. It is 
an essential resource for the educator! 

An important companion to the Index 
in terms of the general field of education 
is Psychological Abstracts. These are brief 
summaries of all articles published in psy- 
chological journals and, of course, go 
back for a number of decades. Although 
it is important to be familiar with the 
literature of education, it is just as im- 
portant to look to other contributing dis- 
ciplines for the help they can give on 
many pressing problems in education; 
and psychology is perhaps chief among 
these. In the main, phychologists have 
been only peripherally interested in the 


problems of the classroom, but they have 
studied many aspects of child growth and 
development, learning theory, motiva- 
tion, and related topics pertinent to edu- 
cation. 

Sociological Abstracts, a somewhat 
more recent publication venture, has a 
similar role in the field of sociology. 
Here, too, one may find articles and re- 
search reports on the role of the school in 
society and on the extent that social pres- 
sures affect children, adults, and institu- 
tions. 

The educator is fortunate in having 
access to two eminent guides to the re- 
search in the area of education. One of 
these is the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, nowin its third (1960) edition. 
This massive (1546 pages) volume is an 
indispensable tool for the educator who 
truly wants to keep up-to-date in almost 
any area in education. The encyclopedia 
contains several hundred articles on ma- 
jor topics of interest to educators, articles 
written by leading experts in the luea 
who review what is known and what is 
uncertain, as well as provide a lengthy 
but selected bibliography of the relevant 
research. 

An equally important guide to the re- 
search in education is the periodical Re- 
view of Educational Research. This pub- 
lication, which appears monthly during 
the school year, devotes each issue to one 
major area of education. This area, in 
turn, is subdivided into related topics. An 
authority on each subtopic reviews the 
research (usually for the last three years 
or since the time the last article on this 
topic was published in the Review) and, 
of course, includes a comprehensive bib- 
liography. For example, the February 
1961 issue of the Review (Vol. XXXI, 
No. 1 ) was devoted to “The Philosophi- 
cal and Social Framework of Education.” 
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In the journal were to be found articles 
reviewing the research and theory in the 
fields of history of education, philosophy 
of education, sociology of education, 
comparative education, anthropology and 
education, socialization processes and 
education, and educational and social 
policy. Similarly, whole issues are devoted 
to the education of adolescents, to early 
childhood education, to the education of 
exceptional children, and so forth. 

These various reviews, indexes, and en- 
cyclopedias are guides to the literature 
of education and related fields. Another 
major group of publications is made up 
of journals sponsored by the organized 
teaching profession in the broad-based 
organizations. By these we mean, first, 
the National Education Association, 
whose NEA Journal has the largest cir- 
culation of any education journal, going 
to all members of the NEA and the Stu- 
dent NEA. In this journal are articles on 
significant current news about develop- 
ments in education as well as thoughtful 
articles on major issues in education. Each 
state teachers’ association also publishes 
a journal, and members of such an asso- 
ciation, of course, receive the journal. 
Like the NEA Journal, these publish cur- 
rent local news about education and arti- 
cles of general interest. They are of par- 
ticular value, also, in keeping teachers 
informed about legislation that will af- 
fect their teaching and welfare. Some 
large city systems and local associations 
also publish journals, the main purpose of 
which is to keep the membership in- 
formed of important local events as well 
as to discuss significant new developments 
in education. 

There is another very large group of 
general journals, but these are typically 
published by a university press or a col- 
lege of education. Among these will be 


found such informative journals as 
Teachers College Record (Columbia 
University), Harvard Educational Re- 
view, School Review, and Journal of 
Elementary Education (University of 
Chicago). 

One of the leading general journals, 
with a long publication history, is School 
and Society, published by educational 
honorary fraternities. This also serves a 
general educational interest. Others are 
the Phi Delta Kappan (published by Phi 
Delta Kappa), Education Forum (pub- 
lished by Kappa Delta Pi, ai^d the Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal. 

There are many excellent publications 
in special-interest fields. What about 
reading? Would you like to know some- 
thing about the current proposals, re- 
search, and issues in the reading field? 
Then you can choose from among The 
Reading Teacher (published by the Inter- 
national Reading Association, University 
of Pittsburgh) and Elementary English 
and The English Journal (both published 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English). Art? Look at Art Education 
(published by the NEA), Arts and Activ- 
ities,^ Design and School Arts^ and 
School Arts.^° 

There are excellent journals available 
in home economics, social studies, indus- 
trial arts and vocational education, phys- 
ical education and recreation, business 
education, early childhood education, 
adult education, science, and mathematics. 
In addition, of course, there are special- 
ized journals for elementary and sec- 
ondary school administrators, school 
board members, school maintenance per- 
sonnel, and school supervisors. There are 

s The Jones Publishing Company, Skokie, IIL 

> Design Publishers Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

10 Davis Press, Worcester, Mass, 
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journals for the specialists in educational 
sociology, educational psychology, edu- 
cational research, and educational philos- 
ophy and theory. Such publications as 
the UNESCO Courier and the Compar- 
ative Education Review bring news of 
education around the world. The official 
publication of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, School Life, is paralleled by official 
state publications, such as California 
Schools, published by the California 
State Department of Education. 

Closely related to the literature of a 
profession is the .special language and 
established terminology of that profes- 
sion. There are no scholarly disciplines 
or mature profes.sions which do not have 
an esoteric language of their own. Words 
or phrases are developed or coined which 
have special meaning to the membership. 
Such a special language often infuriates, 
irritates, or at least confuses nonmem- 
bers. Indeed, the special language of some 
disciplines can become so obscure that 
well-educated persons in that field may 
become uneasy. Yet the special language 
of a discipline serves a very important 
function. For one thing, it is exact. When 
a new element is discovered, physicists 
find it convenient to give it a special 
name. When sociologists or psychologists 
make new discoveries in the understand- 
ing of man they develop new terms which 
have special and exact meanings. Some- 
times a very ordinary word can take on 
a special connotation when used in a 
particular way by a particular scholar 
in a special discipline. An example is the 
word “program.” Does this suggest the 
theater to you? To a person who is today 
working with electronic computers, the 
term “program” has a different meaning. 
It means the instructions that are given 
to the computer so that it will do what 


it is supposed to do. A single program 
may involve thousands of man-hours of 
highly technical and skilled labor, and 
even then may fail "if one comma is 
misplaced. 

Though the language of a profession 
may, in some instances, be likened to the 
incantations of a witch doctor, the mean- 
ing of which only he knows, yet in 
essence the language of the scholar is 
developed in the interest of clarity of 
communication. But this communication 
is only to those who are in the same 
field. Outsiders may harbor dark sus- 
picions that the only reason for those 
big words is to confuse them or keep 
them in helpless ignorance. 

Education as a discipline and teaching 
as a profession also have some special 
terms and words. Some who are not in 
sympathy with this style of writing refer 
to it as “pedagese.” Yet to the educated 
teacher the special terms of education 
are important and useful. Here again, 
however, we find one of the special con- 
ditions which surround education. Teach- 
ing is a very public profession. It per- 
forms its tasks in the full view of parents 
and other interested citizens of the com- 
munity who pay the bill for its services. 
These people tend to become irritated 
when, in describing what is done in 
school, we use the special terminology 
of education. It is understandable that 
in dealing with the public, who are the 
consumers as well as the supporters of 
educational programs, we should speak 
in terms they understand. But this does 
not mean that within the profession there 
should be a retreat from the utilization 
of those terms which make particular 
sense to the educator and thus simplify 
and expedite his communication with 
other professionals. 
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SUMMARY 

Professionalism in the abstract has long 
intrigued scholars and students of human 
institutions. It is possible to identify 
reasonably precise characteristics of a 
profession. Teaching as a profession can 
be viewed in terms of these general 
characteristics, and some perception of 
its status as a profession may be obtained. 
It is to be noted also that one of the most 
significant characteristics of a profession 
is the presence of a professional literature 
and language unique to it. 
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The Need 
for 

JPhitosophy 
and Vaiues 
in 

Education 

It is a rare school system that is not 
“trying something new” this year: a new 
course in foreign language in the ele- 
mentary grades, a new method of sched- 
uling classes in senior high school, an 
experiment with team teaching in the 
middle grades, a new science program 
on TV— one or more of these can be 
found almost anywhere you look. 

Is this willingness to try something 
new, even before it has been proven 
better than the old, a good thing? Some 
educators and some critics of the schools 
think the schools are likely to change 
too fast. Others think the schools arc far 
behind the times and have not changed 
enough. 
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But what direction should change take? 
How fast or how slow should it be? How 
much of the traditional should be retained 
and how much modified or replaced? 

Answers to these questions are not 
found in research. Research tells us only 
about what is, not what ought to be. We 
can find out what people think, but not 
what is best for them to think. We must 
look to philosophers for guidance in the 
area of basic values. 

The preceding chapter pointed out 
that it was not enough to know what 
to teach, one also had to know how. Wc 
need to add, at this point, that it is a 
mark of a true professional also to know 
why. 


TIME FOR DECISION 

One task of the educator which is 
never completed is that of decision mak- 
ing. Every teacher makes hundreds of 
minor decisions daily as part of his teach- 
ing. These decisions include what to 
emphasize in a given lesson, or what to 
omit, when to test, whom to excuse from 
an assignment, when to praise and when 
to reprimand. 

These daily decisions are made on the 
basis of convictions about what is good 
education, what are appropriate learning 
activities for a given group of students, 
what are— in essence— the goals and pur- 
poses of education. 

A teacher may make these countless 
educational decisions without knowing 
he is operating on the basis of a philos- 
ophy of education. Yet he is guided by 
his own concepts of what education is 
for, and his own values regarding society 
and individuals. When a teacher does not 
know what his philosophy of life is, or 
his philosophy of education, he may be 
inconsistent in his decisions. Then he 
v'onders why things do not turn out 
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right, why his decisions seem to have 
been the wrong ones. 

A well-reasoned and consistent philos- 
ophy of education marks the mature 
teacher. This kind of philosophy began 
to grow through such a person’s educa- 
tional experiences as an undergraduate. 
After trying out teaching as a student 
teacher, he becomes more certain about 
what he believes to be good education. 
Then, through the years of full-time 
career teaching, he continues to refine 
his philosophy of education. 

A philosophy of life is not evolved 
overnight. Our ideas about what is right 
and wrong, good and bad, change as new 
experiences broaden our view. As we 
meet a variety of persons and situations, 
wc move from a provincial and narrow 
concept of life to a broader one. It takes 
a number of years of living to acquire a 
stable and supporting philosophy of life 
to guide us through the perils of the 
modern world. For most people the 
source of their philosophy of life has 
roots deep in their religious convictions. 
Yet the religious base for a philosophy 
of life is only part of the story, since 
each builds for himself his own criteria 
which mark the mature individual. 

Like a personal philosophy, an edu- 
cational philosophy is not something 
acquired overnight. What we come to 
believe about education is closely related 
to our religious concepts and convictions, 
and the philosophy of life we have de- 
veloped for ourselves. The degree to 
which these are consistent tends to iden- 
tify the secure person who has made a 
realistic adjustment between the world 
he finds and the world he wishes to help 
build. 

The individual starting on the road 
toward becoming a professional educator 
will therefore also be starting to amass 


ideas and impressions which in later 
years will become part of his philosophy 
of education. Already he has many ideas 
about what is or is not “good” education. 
These ideas were received from many 
sources: parents who were, or are, teach- 
ers, other teachers, observations of class- 
rooms and conversations with students, 
newspapers and magazines in which edu- 
cational issues are discussed. Many begin- 
ning teachers are already pretty sure 
about what they believe about education. 

This belief regarding what is “good” 
education, however, is not ,what we 
would call “educated belief”— that is, it 
docs not come from a careful study of 
the totality of the educational process, 
nor from very extensive experience as 
a teacher. Thus the belief of a newcomer 
to education is apt to be compounded 
mostly of biases, impressions, half-known 
and half-understood truths. The profes- 
sional educator builds a philosophy of 
education which comes from wide experi- 
ence, thought, reading, open-minded 
observation, and intensive study of the 
educational process. 

The most important function a philos- 
ophy of education serves is to help iden- 
tify the goals and purposes we hold to 
be essential. In America today there are 
distinct and different views as to what 
the true and proper function of educa- 
tion ought to be. These have been pre- 
sented to the public by many media, and 
have aroused great public debate in recent 
years. In the succeeding sections of this 
chapter we will give a brief overview of 
some of these positions and identify some 
of the spokesmen and their beliefs as a 
start toward helping the reader to de- 
velop a personal philosophy of education. 

While there are many schools of edu- 
cational philosophy, we will classify them 
here under three main groupings: the 
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conservative approach, the progessivc 
approach, and the eclectic approach. 

THE CONSERVATIVE POSITION 

There are many variations of the con- 
servative position taken by a number of 
educators and laymen. Essentially, this 
position emphasizes subject matter and 
methodology that has been tested by 
time. There is a strong inclination to 
view education as only intellectual, and 
to restrict the scope of the school to 
“learning tasks.” Many conservative 
commentators on the school claim that 
the schools today are trying to do far 
too much. It is felt that the schools 
should concentrate primarily on teaching 
basic skills— such as reading, writing, 
mathematics— and leave the problems of 
personal adjustment, of moral and char- 
acter development, of citizenship educa- 
tion to other agencies in the community 
and to the family. 

A related aspect of this positiop is 
that education is a dibcipline, that learn- 
ing itself trains the individual in responsi- 
bility and control. Not only is there 
mental discipline involved, but the con- 
servative view sees value in greater 
school discipline. Children should learn 
to obey and be respectful of authority. 
Today’s schools are felt to be too soft, 
and learning too easy. 

Current spokesmen for this position 
include such people as Arthur E. Bestor, 
Albert Lynd, and Admiral H. G. Rick- 
over.^ The Council for Basic Education, 

1 Arthur E. Bestor, Educational Wastelands 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1953); 
Albert Lynd, “Quackery in the Public Schools,” 
Atlantic Monthly. 185:33-38 (March 1950); 
H. G. Rickover, Education and Freedom (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1960). 


of which Bestor is a leading member, 
publishes and supports this particular 
conservative view of ^ the role of the 
schools. 

Bestor states his conservative position 
very clearly: 

The school has its . . . job to do, and the 
nation is threatened with disaster if the 
school fails to do that job superlatively 
well. Many vital needs of men cannot be 
satisfied except through the extensive and 
rigorous application of intellectual means. 
No agency but the school can provide the 
systematic, disciplined, intellectual training 
required. This is, and always has been, the 
primary, indispensable function of the 
school.^ 

Many of those who agree essentially 
with what Bestor is saying have weakened 
their case by proceeding from a strong 
basis in a statement of values to shotgun 
attacks on any or all school programs. 
The charges and countercharges regard- 
ing whether or not schools arc “educat- 
ing” has tended to obscure the basic 
philosophical problem involved. 

Unfortunately, too, the conservative 
view of education attracts persons who 
may not be wholly clear about the phil- 
osophical and methodological implica- 
tions involved, but are motivated by a 
fear of politically liberal infiltration of 
the schools. Some people, too, arc wor- 
ried because Johnny may not be reading 
as well as he should (or as Ivan does), 
and so they assume that the conservative 
approach to education will automatically 
cure these ailments. The problem is far 
more complex, and the answers are far 
from simple. One must keep clearly in 
mind the objective of our concern, which 
is to attempt to identify what we believe 

2 Arthur E. Bestor, “Anti-Intcllectualism in 
the Schools,” New Republic, January 19,1953, 
pp. 11-13. 
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to be the central function of education. 
Then we can examine more rationally 
criticisms of the school which arc valid, 
and not confuse an ideological criticism 
with a basic philosophical difference of 
viewpoint. 

Another and somewhat different con- 
servative position regarding what the 
schools should teach is held by Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, formerly 
chancellor of the University of Chicago. 
He strongly opposes education for “ad- 
justment,*' which he feels is essentially 
an education without values. Education 
which focuses on values derives its con- 
tent from the enduring products of man’s 
intellectual activity. Says Hutchins: 
“What belongs in education is what 
helps the student to learn to think for 
himself.”^ Hutchins has translated his 
philosophy into a curriculum known 
popularly as the Great Books Curriculum. 
One college, St. John’s, in Annapolis, 
Maryland, utilizes the Great Books as the 
core of its educational program. So far, 
Mr. Hutchins’ prescription has not 
reached the lower schools, although his 
attacks on life adjustment education have 
caused some public re-examination of the 
place of some subjects and programs in 
schools and colleges. 

In many instances the conservative 
view looks toward the traditional for 
its validation. While admitting vast social 
and cultural changes, the claim is that by 
using content that has endured for many 
centuries, and approaches to learning 
and teaching that have been standard for 
generations past, we can therefore better 
equip young people to deal with these 
drastic changes. The moral vacuum 

* Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Conflict in 
Education in a Democratic Society (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1953, p. 12). 


which many observe in the behavior of 
adults and youth today appears to many 
persons to be a result of a “valueless” 
education. We note, as a symptom of 
this, the reintroduction of the McGuffey 
readers in a few places, with their heavy 
moral emphasis. 

THE PROGRESSIVE POSITION 

It is as difficult to identify a single 
“progressive” position as it is to identify 
a single conservative one. Ma,ny things 
that are labeled “progressive education” 
are really just different ways of doing 
things. The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, once a flourishing group in 
American education, is no longer in ex- 
istence under this name, in part because 
of public criticisms of anything labeled 
“progressive” in education, and in part 
because of the difficulty of agreeing on 
what constituted progressive education. 
Many individuals claim that the father 
of progressive education was John Dewey. 
Certainly those who take a progressive 
point of view do acknowledge a debt to 
Dewey. However, as the term is used 
today, it is probable that Dewey’s beliefs 
are not nearly as “progressive” as some 
of his advocates might claim. 

One philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion focuses attention primarily on the 
child. Education, it is felt, should begin 
with the needs of children and should 
grow and develop with them. That is, 
what is taught cannot be wholly pre- 
determined by adults, but must be an 
outcome of the needs, interests, and 
wishes of children. The role of the 
teacher is not one of authbrity, but of 
guide. The discipline that is to be de- 
veloped is self-discipline, rather than dis- 
cipline that comes from an outside source. 
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To an observer, a “progressive” class- 
room may seem very different from a 
typical classroom, because children may 
be engaged in many kinds of activities 
at once, and may be studying many 
things that are not part of the traditional 
curriculum. 

An English educator, A. S. Neill, is 
perhaps the best-known exponent of the 
most extreme current interpretation of 
what this view of progressive education 
implies: 

My view is that a child is innately wise 
and realistic. If left to himself without 
adult suggestion of any kind, he will de- 
velop as far as he is capable of developing. 
... At Summerhill . . . lessons are optional. 
Children can go to them or stay away from 
them— for years if they want to. 

This unique school proceeds on the basic 
assumption that the child wlio is freely 
loved and valued will come to education 
as and when he wants to, joyfully and 
competently.** 

That children are to be loved and sup- 
ported is a central value in American 
life. Some critics have stated that the 
progressive education view of children 
has made them soft and/or spoiled. Our 
culture is called child-dominated. Foreign 
observers note with wonder how chil- 
dren are treated in American homes. The 
opinions of children are valued, they are 
treated with respect, and share in many 
major family decisions. The application 
of this social valuation of children in 
school terms, which is what the progres- 
sive educational philosopher would do, 
arouses great uneasiness. Reading Sum- 
merhill^ which is the ultimate application 
of this theory, is a rare and unusual ex- 
perience, and provides one with a living 

^A. S. Neill, Summerhill: A Radical Ap- 
proach to Child Rearing (New York: Hart 
Publishing Company, 1960), pp. 4-5. 


picture of one kind of progressive educa- 
tional philosophy in action. 

Neill, however, wouM not be comfort- 
able with another school of progressive 
educational philosophers. These edu- 
cators believe that the schools have a 
primary service to perform for society. 

George S. Counts put the question in 
the title of one of his books. Dare the 
School Build a New Social Order?'* Dur- 
ing the Great Depression of the 1930’s 
many educators felt strongly that the 
schools had failed to help citizens think 
clearly about the pressing social crises 
of the day. Dewey had himself stressed 
the significance of society as a major 
source of curriculum content. Today 
progressive educators are less sure than 
was Counts that the schools can materi- 
ally influence the progress of society. 
Society is too mammoth a creation to be 
moved by any single institution along 
any particularly defined course. Yet 
there is a significant culturally oriented 
awareness that the modern school must 
accept, say such educational philosophers 
as Theodore Brameld.® Bramcld terms his 
approach to the problems of educational 
philosophy that of “reconstructionism,” 
which is an attempt to place education 
in cultural perspective, to balance what 
has been with what society is now like, 
and what emerging needs suggest are 
the goals of the future. 

Few American public schools demon- 
strate any but fragments of the progres- 
sive philosophies of education. Courses 
in driver education are a response to cul- 
tural demand; courses in problems of 
democracy focus on current social prob- 

5 George S. Counts, Dare the School Build a 
New Social Order? (New York: The John Day 
Company, 1932). 

® Theodore Bramcld, Cultural Foundations of 
Education (New York: Harper & Row, 1957). 
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lems. The elementary school is regarded 
as a good place for the child to attend 
because the child is valued as a distinct 
individual, to be helped and supported. 
Some independent schools, such as the 
Putney School in Vermont and the Verde 
Valley School in Arizona, are more con- 
sistent in adopting major elements of the 
progressive viewpoint. 

Although the conservative often looks 
backward for curriculum content and 
method, the progressive is more inclined 
to use the present. He is persuaded that 
the only way for him to understand him- 
self and today’s world is to study these 
phenomena directly. At Verde Valley, 
for instance, the program has a heavy 
anthropological orientation. The whole 
school goes on a month-long field trip to 
Mexico, and a shorter one into the 
Navajo country to study these diflperent 
cultures. The school is governed by 
student self-government, and students do 
most of the work of the school.^ 

A thoughtful and eloquent statement 
of the position of the modern progres- 
sive educator is found in the final para- 
graphs of Lawrence K. Frank’s 1958 
Burton Lecture at Harvard; 

Today we have the immense privilege 
and the equally great obligation to refor- 
mulate those enduring goal-values in terms 
that are appropriate to, and congruous 
with, our new climate of opinion, that arc 
responsive to the needs and opportunities 
of today, utili/ing the new conceptual 
framework being developed by science and 
increasingly interpreted and elaborated by 
art, poetry, and literature, to help advance 
toward those goal-values. Today we can 
evoke the resources of technology for this 
purpose, making operative in our social 
order, our respect for the worth of the 

"^Franklin Patterson (Ed.), The Adolescent 
Citizen (New York: The Free Press of Glen- 
coe, 1960), pp. 148-165. 


individual personality, our aspirations to- 
ward human dignity, and our love for chil- 
dren, using technology for human con- 
servation and individual development. 

This, I believe, we can hopefully under- 
take by educating our children and youth 
to live in the contemporary world, to learn 
to perceive the world through the new 
concepts which provide the instruments 
for remaking our culture and maintaining 
a free social order, thus avoiding that cum- 
ulative demoralization which now seems 
to threaten the western world, as it has 
elsewhere. 

If we are to escape that “failure of nerve” 
which heretofore has developed when a 
culture has begun to weaken and break 
down because it was no longer an effective 
and achievable design for living, then we 
must courageously undertake to renew our 
culture, looking to the schools as the prom- 
ising agent, supported by families and all 
others who are ready to join in this great 
enterprise of self-conscious redirection of 
human living, with reaffirmation and re- 
dedication to our enduring goal-values.® 


THE ECLECTIC POSITION 

To be eclectic means to borrow from 
many sources. Such is the position taken 
by many educators who see much that 
is good in the conservative position, 
much that is valuable in the progressive 
position, but cannot subscribe completely 
to cither. The eclectic position agrees 
with the conservative in stating that the 
primary function of education is to 
develop intellectual competence, but also 
agrees with the progressive position that 
we must develop our programs of edu- 
cation with an awareness of the learner’s 

8 Reprinted by penrission of the publishers 
from The School as Agent for Cultural Re- 
newal by Lawrence K. Frank. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, Copyright, 1958, by 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. 
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needs and capacities as an individual. The 
eclectic position accepts the role of the 
school in developing values and attitudes, 
citizenship education, and moral char- 
acter, but it feels that other agencies in 
the community besides the school can 
and must share in these responsibilities. 
Although there is room for students to 
develop self-discipline and to learn some 
of the elements of self-government, the 
range of student choice is not as wide nor 
the opportunity for student self-direc- 
tion as great as a progressive educator 
might desire. The eclectic position in- 
cludes careful assessment of today’s 
needs and problems, and recognition 
that the school program must be geared 
to today and tomorrow. But neither does 
it throw out all that has been previously 
taught. 

Most public schools accepted as goals 
the basic processes formulated in 1918, 
and known as the Seven Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Education, as was pointed out 
in Chapter 13. This chapter went on to 
discuss how in 1938 the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association issued an additional 
statement clarifying and modernizing the 
Seven Cardinal Principles. Our discussion 
here refers to the philosophical value im- 
plications of these policy statements. 
In essence, said the Educational Policies 
Commission, the major objectives of the 
school can be grouped into four major 
classifications: self-realization, human re- 
lationship, economic efEciency, and civic 
responsibility.* 

In adapting to the needs of our modern 
technological world, the Educational 
Policies Commission sharpened its posi- 

I 

9 Educational Policies Commission, The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Democracy 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1958). 


tion in a statement issued in 1961. At this 
time the Educational Policies Commission 
said: 

The rational powers of the human mind 
have always been basic in establishing and 
preserving freedom. In furthering personal 
and social effectiveness they arc becoming 
more important than ever. They are central 
to individual dignity, human progress, and 
national survival. 

The individual with developed rational 
powers can share deeply in the freedoms 
his society offers and can contribute most 
to the preservation of those freedoms. At 
the same time, he will have the best chance 
of understanding and contributing to the 
great events of his time. And the society 
which best develops the rational potentials 
of its people, along with their intuitive and 
aesthetic capabilities, will have the best 
chance of flourishing in the future. To help 
every person develop those powers is 
therefore a profoundly important objective 
and one which increases in importance 
with the passage of time. By pursuing this 
objective, the school can enhance spiritual 
and aesthetic values and the other cardinal 
purposes which it has traditionally served 
and must continue to serve. 

The purpose which runs through and 
strengthens all other educational purposes 
—the common thread of education— is the 
development of the ability to think. This 
is the central purpose to which the school 
must be oriented if it is to accomplish 
either its traditional tasks or those newly 
accentuated by recent changes in the 
world. To say that it is central is not to 
say that it is the sole purpose or in all cir- 
cumstances the most important purpose, 
but that it must be a pervasive concern in 
the work of the school. Many agencies 
contribute to achieving educational ob- 
jectives, but this particular objective will 
not be generally attained unless the school 
focuses on it. In this context, therefore, the 
development of every student’s rational 
powers must be recognized as centrally 
important.^® 

19 Educational Policies Commission, “The 
Central Purpose of the School,” The Central 
Purpose of American Education (Washington, 
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This position gains support from a large 
leadership group in America. Notably 
the President’s Commission on National 
Goals, reporting in 1960, stated: 

American education can be as good as 
the American people want it to be. And 
no better. 

And in striving for excellence, we must 
never forget that education has a clear mis- 
sion to accomplish with every single child 
who walks into the school. Modern life 
has presssed some urgent and sharply de- 
fined tasks on education, tasks of produc- 
ing certain specially needed kinds of edu- 
cated talent. For the sake of our future we 
had better succeed in these tasks--but they 
cannot and should not crowd out the great 
basic goals of our educational system: to 
foster individual fulfillment and to nurture 
the free, rational and responsible men and 
women without whom our kind of society 
cannot endure. Our schools must prepare 
all young people, whatever their talents, 
for the serious business of being free men 
and women.^^ 


NEEDED: A POINT OF VIEW 

Education is news. Open almost any 
paper or magazine today and you will 
find some item having to do with schools 
and education. Behind each such article 
are some basic assumptions about the 
role of the school in today’s world. Per- 
haps your class can collect several such 
articles or news reports and examine 
them to find out what position is taken 
by the writer. It would also be useful 

D.C.: National Education Association, 1961), 
pp. 11-12. Reprinted by permission of the 
Commission. 

John W. Gardner, “National Goals in Edu- 
cation,” in Goals for Americans^ The Report of 
the President’s Commission on National Goals 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1960), p. 100. 


to trace current trends in public state- 
ments about education. 

Essentially, however, it is the teacher 
who must make up his mind. When he 
goes out to teach, lie will be faced with 
hundreds of decisions daily about what 
to teach, how to teach, how to speak to 
and with children and youth. How a 
teacher makes these decisions is an out- 
growth of his own basic beliefs about 
the role and function of education. Lack- 
ing a philosophy, he is apt to feel insecure 
and uneasy. He does not know why he 
is doing anything. But developing a 
sound and consistent philosophy of edu- 
cation is far from easy. It cannot be built 
from vague “feelings” about education 
and children, but requires study of our 
society, of the research about child»-en 
and about how learning takes place. 
Then a teacher is equipped to think out 
for himself what educational philosophy 
seems to correspond most closely with 
his own. 


SUMMARY 

This chapter emphasizes the need for a 
personal philosophy of education on the 
part of the teacher. Three major philoso- 
phies of education are summarized. The 
origins of some major policy and value 
statements on the part of leading educa- 
tors in the past and present are discussed. 
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